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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE PRESIDENT AS PHILOSOPHER 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has 

not often of late received an 
accolade in these columns, but when 
he does or says something good 
THE CATHOLIC WoRLD will not deny 
him his due. A critic should not 
be a bigot. All decent commen- 
tators are eager to find cause 
for praise rather than blame in 
persons and events. True, there 
are certain clever columnists who 
act like buzzards cruising and 
wheeling above the earth, hoping to 
spot something dead or dying upon 
which to descend and tear it to 
shreds with beak and claws. But 
not all who comment on the news 
of the day are vicious and nasty. 
The world is dismal enough nowa- 
days and those of us who, like 
Simeon in the temple, are “wait- 
ing for the consolation of Israel” 
and for a sign of the redemption of 
the world could sing a canticle when 
we see or hear some hopeful thing. 
Like Portia we salute “a good 
deed in a naughty world.” Even 
more welcome than a good deed is 
a bit of true philosophy, which may 
be the source of a thousand good 
deeds. 


So when the President in his re- 
cent address on the State of the Na- 
tion (say rather on the State of the 
World) said, in effect, “Now there 
remain these three: religion, de 
mocracy, international good faith 
and the greatest of 
these is religion,” all 
commentators re- 
joiced, except those 
mad ones who think 
the President a particular kind of 
devil who shouldn’t have his due. 
Everybody either heard the speech 
on the radio or has read it in the 
papers. It would be tiresome to re- 
peat it at this late date: but the 
gist of it was that religion is not 
so much the complement or the ac- 
companiment, but the root and 
source of democracy. The Presi- 
dent said as much; he counted 
“three institutions indispensable to 
Americans .. . the first is religion: 
it is the source of the other two— 
democracy and international good 
faith.” 

He called our attention to the 
fact that “where religion has been 
attacked the attack has come from 
sources opposed to democracy,” 
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and that vice versa where democ- 
racy has been overthrown, religion 
has suffered. 

This would have seemed topsy- 
turvy doctrine to the French Revo- 
lutionists of the end of the eight- 
eenth century and to the so-called 
“liberals” of the 30’s and 40’s in the 
nineteenth century who imagined 
that they couldn’t establish a de- 
mocracy—even the pseudo democ- 
racies that they did establish — 
without destroying religion. 

The President’s idea that religion 
and democracy stand or fall to- 
gether will not, however, be dis- 
puted by those more consistent and 
thorough - going revolutionists of 
our own day, the Communists and 
the National Socialists. Hence the 
fury of these latter against religion. 
Many writers and speakers have 
noted the fact that in the present 
assaults upon freedom and liberty, 
the principal defenders of the 
rights of man have been the clergy. 
Consequently they suffer most. The 
dictators are in a fury but not a 
blind fury. They are mad but not 
so mad as not to be able to see the 
chief obstacle in their path. More 
than sixteen thousand priests were 
cut down in cold blood by the Com- 
munists in Spain. The “Loyalists” 
(sweet euphemism!) would now 
have us believe that 
it was all a blunder 
committed in the 
early days of the 
uprising before the Government 
could control the mob. Blunder 
indeed but no accident. It was pre- 
arranged and carried through with 
diabolical shrewdness. 

As in Spain, so in Germany. Hit- 
ler has said once again recently that 
democracy is a luxury which the 
poor Germans cannot afford. Mus- 
solini repeats the same hypocritical 
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excuse for tyranny. But dictators 
do not oppose democracy as a lux- 
ury. They oppose democracy as an 
enemy, because of its basic doc- 
trine that man has rights direct 
from God and that these rights 
must not be alienated by the State. 

The tyrants are wrong for a sec- 
ond reason when they call democ- 
racy a luxury. At least liberty is 
no luxury but a necessity. Since a 
necessity, a right that man may not 
surrender and that a State must not 
usurp. That’s why dictators hate 
democracy. It comes with a “Bill 
of Rights.” 


NOTHER “dodge” of the Com- 
munists is to object to religion 

as the “opiate of the people.” But 
the essence of lying is to use one 
word when you mean another. 
They say “opiate,” but they mean 
“dynamite.” Often in these columns 
as elsewhere reference has been 
made to the fact that the Gospels 
are “loaded with dynamite.” That 
is usually said in regard to social 
justice. The dynamite would blow 
up a society based upon or over- 
loaded with social injustice. But, 
believe it or not, there is political 
dynamite as well as social dynamite 
in the apparently inoffensive little 
treatises written by Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John. Dynamite doesn’t 
explode until it comes into contact 
with something that supplies per- 
cussion. A stick of it may lie hid 
in the ground for a long time, inert. 
But some day someone comes along 
with a pick or a crowbar or even 
with a hobnailed boot—and then! 
So with the dynamite in the Holy 
Book. There’s plenty of it there. 
It lies hidden, some of it, for cen- 
turies. But then comes a preacher, 
a prophet, a pope, a Gregory, a 
Bernard, a Savonarola, who touches 
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off some of the high explosive hid- 
den in a simple little parable, and 
some injustice or tyranny is blown 
to the skies. Leo XIII. set off one of 
those blasts in 1891 and Pius XI. 
another, forty years after. Those 
were double-action discharges; 
they blew up right and left impar- 
tially, the extreme right of laissez- 
faire Capitalism and the extreme 
left of Communism. 

But those are not the only bombs 
that have been thrown into the 
modern political and social world. 
Other encyclicals, especially those 
on the right of parents to direct 
the mental and spiritual training of 
their children, have been recognized 
as equally disastrous to totali- 
tarianism. 


O, religion is not a sedative, but 

an explosive. And no one recog- 
nizes the fact more quickly than 
the tyrants—of the right and of the 
left. “I know Mine and Mine know 
Me,” said Jesus. But the devil says 
the same. And so does the dictator. 
A dictator is infuriated when we 
say, “You are not God. Nor is your 
state the ultimate absolute.” Above 
all dictators, all tyrants, all Cae- 
sars, all Napoleons, Lenins and Sta- 
lins, all Duces and Fuehrers there 
is God. And God says to the rulers 
of states what He says to the citi- 
zens, “Thou shalt!” or “Thou shalt 
not!” or “Thus far shalt thou go 
and no further.” It is from fear 
that this doctrine will be preached 
from the pulpit that dictators first 
silence or suborn the pulpit, and 
failing that, empty the pulpit. The 
tactics of dictators is to persecute 
only those whom they know by dia- 
bolical instinct to be against them. 
Proscription of religion, the perse- 
cution of priests and of other re- 
ligious people, is no accident. 
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ERE, too, you have the deepest 

reason for the persecution of 
the Jews. Other reasons are alleged 
of course. But the root reason is 
the truth still cherished by all Jews 
who have not forgotten their Bibli- 
cal heritage, that God is supreme, 
that all kings hold power under 
God and only so long as they are 
faithful to God. The Old Testament 
is one long treatise, composed at 
intervals over a period of a thou- 
sand years, to demonstrate the 
thesis that God and not man is the 
ruler of the universe and of the 
world. “The history of the world,” 
says a philosopher, “is the judg- 
ment of the world.” Yes, and the 
history of tyrants is the judgment 
of tyrants. That history is in the 
Bible. King Nabuchodonosor, de- 
manding of Daniel to know the 
meaning of his dream, was told: 

“They shall cast thee out from 
among men, and thy dwelling shall 
be with wild beasts, and thou shalt 
eat grass as an ox, and shalt be 
wet with the dew of 
heaven: and seven The Terrible 
times shall pass over Bible 
thee, till thou know 
that the Most High ruleth over the 
kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever He will.” 

King Baltasar, who at the ban- 
quet saw the handwriting on the 
wall and asked Daniel for an inter- 
pretation, was told: 

“This is the writing that is writ- 
ten: MANE, THECEL, PHARES. 

“MANE: God hath numbered thy 
kingdom, and hath finished it. 

“THECEL: thou art weighed in the 
balance, and art found wanting. 

“PHARES: thy kingdom is divided, 
and is given to the Medes and Per- 
ee 

“The same night Baltasar the 
Chaldean king was slain.” 
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HEN there is the most dramatic 

story in all literature, sacred or 
profane, of David the guilty king to 
whom Nathan the prophet recited 
the parable of the rich man who 
had robbed the poor man of his 
“one little ewe lamb.” David, 
caught off guard, exclaims, “The 
man who hath done this is a child 
of Death.” Came Nathan’s quiet 
but devastating answer to the king, 
“Thou art the man.” 

Yes, the Old Testament is packed 
with stories of the downfall of un- 
just rulers. No one is immune: 
Saul, Solomon, David, of the peo- 
ple of God; Baltasar, Nabuchodono- 
sor, Holofernes, Pharaoh, Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes (most tragic of 
all), enemies of the people of God. 
Their history is a repeated demon- 
stration of the fact that God is no 
respecter of persons. God says to 
them all what he said to Solomon, 
“If thou wilt walk in My ways and 
keep My precepts and My com- 
mandments, I will lengthen thy 
days, and I will establish the throne 
of thy kingdom for- 
ever.” The Third 
Book of Kings goes 
on to say, with such 
stark honesty as is to be found in 
no other biography of Oriental po- 
tentates: “Solomon did that which 
was not pleasing to the Lord... 
and the Lord was angry with Solo- 
mon and said to him: because thou 
hast not kept My covenant and My 
precepts I will divide and rend thy 
kingdom.” 

The Lord chooses them and re- 
jects them, enthrones them and de- 
thrones them, exalts and humbles 
them; promises them salvation if 
they rule justly, damns them with 
magnificent impartiality if they 
rule unjustly or run after false 
gods. 


Kings Must 
Behave 
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NDEED, that superb Old Testa- 
ment, and no less the New, is a 
most uncomfortable book for ty- 
rants. It has a thousand themes 
but they are all the one theme: To 
kings and emperors, to cities and 
kingdoms, to nations of people, to 
entire civilizations that flout the Di- 
vine Law, the Lord says what He 
said to Capharnaum: “Thou which 
art exalted unto heaven, thou shalt 
be thrust down to hell.” Neitzsche 
had a theory that the superman 
makes his own ethics. Dictators 
love that theory. But God will have 
none of it. 

It is therefore no wonder that 
Hitler wants the Bible out of the 
way. In its place he would put his 
own “Mein Kampf.” But the Books 
of the Kings are in effect biogra- 
phies which might be entitled Mein 
Kampf gegen Gott. Hitler may live 
and learn. But again he may not. 
The very night that Baltasar heard 
from Daniel the meaning of “Mane, 
Thecel, Phares,” he was slain. Dic- 
tators should read the Bible, not 
burn it. 


T may be a fancy of mine but I 

do think that one reason for the 
persecution of the Jews is that they 
treasure the stories of the Bible in 
their blood. They know a lot, those 
Jews. They remember a lot. What 
they know and what they remem- 
ber is not pleasant for tyrants. Per- 
haps we can sum it all up in one 
sentence, “For their sins the people 
of Israel shall be punished by the 
Chaldeans but not unto death. Also 
for their sins the Chaldeans shall 
be punished but unto death.” To 
put it in the modern idiom, “You 
may kill the Jew but he doesn’t die; 
he who kills the Jew dies.” That 
also is in that terrible and wonder- 
ful Bible. 
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OW I have no means of know- 

ing whether President Roose- 
velt had all this in mind when he 
said that religion is the food of 
democracy but poison to dictators 
—or words to that effect. But one 
thing does seem certain: the fathers 
of our country had all of that in 
mind, or most of it. 

Mark Sullivan, while joining the 
chorus of praise for the President, 
makes a correction of one of his 
colleagues, the redoubtable Walter 
Lippmann. “The essential prin- 
ciple,” he says, “that men derive lib- 
erty not from the state, but from 
the conception of God is not as 
new as it is thought to be by Mr. 
Lippmann.” It is to be found in 
the familiar phrase of the Decla- 
ration of Independence—‘“all men 
are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights.” Mr. 
Mark Sullivan, who I imagine in his 
early days came into closer contact 
with Catholicism than Walter Lipp- 
mann, must know also that the 
principle that the 
rights of man are 
the gift of God was 
not new even in 
1776. It is found in Suarez and 
Bellarmine, two hundred years be- 
fore the Declaration, and in St. 
Thomas Aquinas three hundred 
years before Suarez and Bellarmine. 
It is as old as St. Paul who said, 
“All power is of God”: as old as the 
Gospel; for Jesus told Pontius Pi- 
late: “Thou shouldst not have any 
power ... unless it were given thee 
from above.” 


True But 
Not New 


E may excuse the journalists 
for not pursuing the doctrine 
that the Rights of Man are the gift 
of God back to its source in the 
New Testament; but it is discon- 
certing that so few writers, even of 


the better educated, have looked a 
little into Scholastic philosophy; 
and it is exasperating that they 
don’t seem even to take an occa- 
sional peek into the Catholic maga- 
zines. Here in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor_p we have had a good deal 
from time to time on the debt of 
Thomas Jefferson to Cardinal Bel- 
larmine. As far back as May, 1923, 
we gave a good many pages to the 
subject, and again and again 
through the years we have referred 
in passing to the fact that the 
“American” idea of liberty is of re- 
ligious and indeed of specifically 
Catholic origin. Jefferson leaned 
on Bellarmine, but Bellarmine was 
only one of a group of great Catho- 
lic theologians who had taught the 
same doctrine. Others were Suarez, 
Soto, Molina, Cajetan, and, by im- 
plication if not by explicit state- 
ment, the greatest of them all, St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 

Sir Robert Filmer’s Patriarcha, 
published in 1680 in defense of the 
divine right of kings, denounced 
the basic doctrine of democracy as 
the doctrine of “the schools” (that 
is, of the Scholastics) and as “po- 
pish.” But Jefferson utilized the 
“popery” gladly. 


ACKING acquaintance with the 

Scholastics, it would seem that 
some of the American commenta- 
tors on the religious origin of de- 
mocracy should have recalled Mag- 
na Charta. But as far as I have 
seen in all the mass of discussion - 
of the President’s message, no one 
remembered that the barons of 
Runnymede 300 years before Prot- 


1See Studies, published in Dublin: “The 
Catholic Origin of Democracy,” in March, 
1919; “The Sources of English and American 
Democracy,” in June, 1919; “The Sovereignty 
of the People,” in March, 1921, all by Alfred 
O’Rahilly. 
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estantism told King John substan- 
tially what Christ told Pilate, “You 
are not God. There is One above 
you. To Him you are responsible. 
Under Him you hold your power.” 
Nor has anyone in the newspapers 
directed attention to the fact that 
the dictators are making it neces- 
sary for us to fight all over again 
not merely the battle of 1776, but of 
1680, of 1600 and of 1215. It’s an 
old story, that of the conflict of de- 
mocracy with tyranny. No Catholic 
aware of the traditions of his 
Church could suppose that the fact 
that democracy stems from religion 
is new. It is true but not new. 


OWADAYS the dogma of the Di- 

vine Right of Kings has given 
away to that of the Divine Right of 
Dictators. The totalitarian philoso- 
phy is summarized in the Fascist 
slogan: “Nothing outside the State, 
everything within 
the State.” Taken 
at its face value that 
formula would mean 
that the State is not amenable to 
any other power whatsoever; that it 
is a law unto itself. Hitler goes 
further than Mussolini in the ex- 
emplification of the theory. How 
far Il Duce would go if not re- 
strained by the Pope, we may sur- 
mise from his eager effort to keep 
step with his bigger and bolder po- 
litical brother beyond the Alps. 


Divine Right 
of Dictators 


ENTION of the restraining in- 

fluence of the Pope on one dic- 
tator brings up that misunderstood 
and quite-too-freely condemned in- 
strument for the suppression of ty- 
rants, the interdict. It was not a 
perfect instrument even in the Mid- 
dle Ages when all the peoples ac- 
cepted the papal authority. It was 
sometimes abused or indiscreetly 
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used. But in theory it was excel- 
lent, and in practice it was generally 
beneficial. Time and again it 
brought a tyrant to his knees. By 
means of excommunication and in- 
terdict the pope said in effect to a 
power-crazed king or emperor what 
the mentor who rode in the chariot 
with the Roman general in the day 
of his triumph used to whisper: 
Memento et te hominem esse: “Re- 
member you are only a man.” 
Nowadays the poor Pope has no in- 
strument but an encyclical; and in 
dictatorial countries the people are 
not permitted to see the encyclicals. 
Mutatis mutandis, a good old- 
fashioned interdict would come in 
handy. It would stop a rampaging 
international bully dead in his 
tracks, and without bloodshed. 
Lacking that drastic but effective 
and — after all— merciful instru- 
ment of justice, we seem unable to 
deal with a fellow like Hitler except 
by a world war, the drenching of 
a continent with blood and the 
slaughter of perhaps 20 or 30 mil- 
lion human beings. 


R some time past, Monsignor 

Martin Keating, of Burbank, 
California, who might be described 
in the phrase that was spoken of 
Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop 
Ireland: “As Catholic as St. Peter, 
as American as George Washing- 
ton,” has conducted a kind of cru- 
sade to inform the people of the 
United States of their political and 
spiritual debt to St. Robert Bellar- 
mine. The movement began simply 
and humbly, as all good projects 
should. The children of several 
parochial schools in southern Cali- 
fornia, combining with Father Keat- 
ing’s own parish (which, by the 
way, is the first in America dedi- 
cated to St. Robert Bellarmine) 














were organized into companies of 
“Bellarmine-Jefferson Guards” and 
taught to recite a pledge of loyalty 
“To God and America,” in which 
occur the significant phrases: “to 
learn the spiritual truths funda- 
mental in Americanism,” “to study 
the efforts of St. Robert Bellarmine 
. . . to establish the Divine Right 

of the People to 
The Bellar- rule,” and “to learn 
mine-Jefferson the harmony that 
Guards exists between Cath- 

olic doctrine and the 
Preamble to the Declaration of In- 
dependence, written by Thomas 
Jefferson in 1776.” 

Father Keating (made Monsignor 
since he commenced his crusade) 
has done well to complement the 
work of scholars like Alfred 
O’Rahilly and Gaillard Hunt,? and to 
make of the Bellarminian doctrine 
something more than an historical 
or philosophical document. Verba 
volunt, acta manent: words vanish, 
deeds abide. In these kaleidoscopic 
days when the newspapers appear 
in a dozen editions a day, and the 
radio presents a hundred programs 
every twenty-four hours, each one 
crowding out the memory of its 
predecessor, words that are merely 
seen in print or heard in a broad- 
cast make no more impression than 
“a name writ in water.” The only 
chance of the survival of an idea, or 
a truth, or a doctrine, is to embody 
it in a living organization. And as 


2See his article, “The Virginia Declaration 
of Rights and Cardinal Bellarmine,” in the 
Catholic Historical Review, October, 1917. 
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all good psychologists and all wise 
administrators know, the most ef- 
fective organization for the propa- 
gation and perpetuation of an idea 
is the organization of Youth. In 
Russia they make atheists of chil- 
dren. In Germany they teach the 
young to hate. But in Belgium and 
in France Catholic Youth are or- 
ganized in a movement that prom- 
ises to be no less than stupendous, 
the J. O. C., the J. E. C. and the half 
dozen other ramifications of the idea 
that started with three or four 
youngsters under Canon Cardijn. 
The Holy Father also understands 
the importance of the Youth move- 
ment. He has fought Jl Duce tooth 
and nail for the control of the chil- 
dren. 

Here in our own land Commu- 
nists, avowed or disguised, have or- 
ganized leagues for this and for 
that, often with deceptively inno- 
cent names, to de-Americanize the 
body politic. Tardily the real friends 
of democracy have bestirred them- 
selves to fight treason. But their 
weapon is usually mere words. 
While these well-intentioned but 
less well-advised good folk are “tak- 
ing it out in talk” such men as Fa- 
ther Keating get busy and “do 
things.” If his organization spreads 
like that of Canon Cardijn who 
from 6 or 8 has accumulated more 
than 500,000 young folk in Belgium 
and France, the Bellarmine-Jeffer- 
son society'may become an instru- 
ment second to none to save us 
from all the alienisms that now 
threaten our democracy. 








THE AWAKENING 


By Harry LEE 


ACCHAEUS, chief of publicans 
In ancient Jericho— 
A little man and rich, 
Who had the scorn 
Of high and low— 
Saw a wild crowd onrushing, 
One dawn, and ran before, 
And to see Jesus— 
Who He was— 
Climbed up a sycamore. 


Glimpsing the face among the leaves, 
The hunting eyes, the frown— 

The Master smiled and called: 
“Make haste— 

Zacchaeus, and come down; 

Because today I must abide 

At thy house.” 


At his name, 

Spoken with such strange 
Graciousness— 

With joy Zacchaeus came. 
The people murmured— 
Seeing but the outer man 

And not the inner— 

That Jesus was to be the guest 
Of one who was a sinner. 


Zacchaeus’ stony heart 
Was pierced— 

For many wrongs it bled: 
“Behold, Lord, 

Anything I’ve taken 

I will restore!” 

He said. 






















































The Master went His way 
Toward the Garden 
And the Hill. 


Zacchaeus, after he was old, 
Was talking of Him still. 

To camel-drivers at the inn, 

To children at the well, 

To any who would stop to hear, 
His story he’d retell: 


“The Master said no word to me 
Of anything I'd taken! 


“I wonder what it was in Him 

That left my soul so shaken. 

A something like the morning wind 
That sweeps the dark world clean— 
Or like the hidden spring that makes 
The desert places green. 

The Master said He came to seek 
That which was lost! 


“And that was I! 


“But for the tree, 

Our lives had never crossed, 
And I would be as I had been— 
A man without a friend— 

Not one who, with the caravan, 
Sings, to the journey’s end!” 


The last night 

Of his life he sighed: 
“Tall was the tree—and fair— 
And I would see it once again. 
I met the Master there!” 

They bore Him through 

The starlit streets. 

The wind was in the tree. 
They heard him whispering: 
“Make haste— 

I must abide—with Thee!” 
























LWAYS I shall be glad that my 
own earliest knowledge of 
poetry came, as everybody’s ought 
to come, by the ear rather than by 
the eye. Whether it was “Now I 
lay me down to sleep” or some 
cryptic Mother Goose jingle which 
first woke me up to rhythm I don’t 
know: but I know that long before 
I dreamed myself of deciphering 
words or letters, a patient nurse- 
maid read me fairy tales by the 
hour. Dearly I loved the fat vol- 
ume of the Grimms, and Hans An- 
dersen — especially the sorrowful 
tale of the Little Sea Maiden and 
the marvelous tale of the Talking 
Horse’s Head; although I could 
never take much pleasure in the 
violence of the Arabian Nights, just 
as I still cannot take much pleasure 
in the violent ballet of Schehera- 
zade. I must have been rather a 
quiet, dreamy child, mildly given to 
dolls with elaborate names and 
elaborate garments, very much 
given to questions, and not at all 
to outdoor sports; and being the 
youngest of a small family, I was 
pretty thoroughly supervised. My 
dear and great father, the son of 
a French professor born at old 
Sedan and himself a Philadelphia 
judge virtually all my life, remem- 
bered with amusement that when 
asked what I would like for my 
sixth birthday, I begged to walk 
around the block without holding 
anybody’s hand! A few years after 
this an over-vigilant Sunday school 


OF POETS AND POETRY 


“Rosemary—that’s for remembrance!” 


By KATHERINE BREGY 





teacher reported to the family that 
I had been seen driving a pony- 
cart around a public “ring” in the 
neighborhood—and all through mj 
childhood I cherished the _ not- 
unusual desire of running away, 
preferably to New York. . . . But 
on the whole I think I was a rather 
docile if occasionally obstinate little 
person, not badly adjusted to the 
dignified, legal atmosphere of a 
house full also of books and of pets. 
Animals were, indeed, the one sub- 
ject upon which all our differing 
tastes agreed; and it used to be 
said that when the family moved 
to the country each summer—with 
a retinue of two horses, one pony, 
large and small dogs, cats, canary 
birds and the not-impossible varia- 
tions of white rats or Belgian hares, 
it was somewhat like the transit of 
a circus. So I was prepared to wel- 
come “brother wolf” and “sister 
dove” quite naturally when I later 
made the acquaintance of the Little 
Poor Man of Assisi. 

My handsome and imperious 
mother—of mixed French and 
Irish descent—had brought from 
her own home various volumes 
(among them Don Quixote and a 
set of Beaumont and Fletcher) 
bearing the autograph of her fa- 
ther’s close but stormy friend, Ed- 
win Forrest. She also brought a 
strong love of the theater, to which 
we all went regularly. One of her 
pet admirations was Fanny Daven- 
port, so that I was introduced to the 
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Sardou tragedies even before I was 
ten years old. Psychologists who 
today insist upon the strength of 
youthful “conflicts,” and question 
whether the witch in Snow White 
is too great a “nerve strain” for 
children, would probably consider 
this a questionable experiment. 
But I was congenitally always 
rather free from fears. And I feel 
sure that wondering and weeping 
over the stories of Cleopatra, Gis- 
monda, and other tragic ladies was 
a first-rate emotional stimulus— 
while the more questionable prob- 
lems of those stirring dramas left 
me as yet both unscathed and in- 
curious. I didn’t even develop the 
slightest symptom of precocious- 
ness. And when I insisted upon 
christening the weeping - willows 
“tear trees,” there was—thank God! 
—no eager hand to jot down the 
image with suggestions of a bud- 
ding child-poet. 

“Mama,” as my sister Edith and 
I always called her, taught me to 
read and write; largely by means 
of a toy school where tiny wooden 
pupils sat at tiny wooden desks. It 
was an admirable idea—almost as 
good as the ingenious way in which 
she kept me quiet through long 
Sunday morning services at a mod- 
erately “High” Episcopalian 
church, by letting me play with a 
few Noah’s Ark animals in the 
depths of our cushioned pew! But 
my first experience of a real school 
came with an exhilaration which 
never quite deserted me. Study 
was no burden—I suspect some ata- 
vistic French love of it must have 
been in the blood; although from 
the first I was as shaky in mathe- 
matics as I was keen for the “Eng- 
lish branches.” Good books of such 
hero tales as Siegfried, Roland, etc., 
were beginning to be written for 
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juveniles—happily I was just too 
late for the vogue or visitation of 
Elsie Dinsmore!—while the study 
of mythology, art history, and the 
reading aloud of poetry in class, 
served as a delightful lightening of 
the somewhat staid atmosphere of 
the Philadelphia Seminary where I 
had been entered. As I enjoyed 
work I was naturally popular with 
the long-suffering teachers. But the 
three rather characteristic offenses 
for which I remember being most 
severely chastened at various peri- 
ods of my schooling were: keeping 
a bottle of olives in my desk— 
using perfume (against which our 
principal had a kind of Puritan 
complex)—and reading a book (it 
turned out to be As You Like It) 
when I ought to have been doing a 
problem in geometry. 

Since my schooling was so entire- 
ly “secular”—Presbyterian, in fact, 
although all my immediate family 
were more or less devout Episco- 
palians—I have often been asked 
what first turned my thoughts 
“Romeward.” And I have never 
been able to give a very satisfactory 
answer. But I do know that in 
some way my love for the mysteri- 
ous Catholic Church early became 
bound up with my love for poetry. 
About the time of adolescence, when 
sO many momentous decisions are 
made, I suppose, by everyone, I 
happened to read Mark Twain’s 
Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Arc at home and Tennyson’s /dylls 
at school. Both gripped my imagi- 
nation and emotions intensely: I 
used to lie awake at night thinking 
about the Maid and her Voices— 
or dreaming about Guinevere and 
Launcelot and the Quest of the Holy 
Grail. .. . And every Thanksgiving 
week for a number of years I wept 
my eyes out over The Sign of the 
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Cross: partially because I had a 
young-Teresian enthusiasm for 
Christian martyrs, and partially be- 
cause—as I confessed to him when 
we met quite recently at a rehearsal 
of Maurice Evans’s company!—lI 
was youthfully smitten by the 
leading man, Mr. Charles Dalton. 
. . » But there was absolutely no 
directly Catholic influence in my 
life at that time—the much older 
cousin (my mother’s niece) who 
had become a convert and a Holy 
Cross nun being as yet almost a 
stranger to me. In fact, if there 
was one thing I consciously wanted 
to do it was to study for the stage 
and act poetic drama; if possible in 
the Ben Greet company which had 
been visiting this country in Every- 
man and various Shakespearean 
plays. Yet subconsciously and irre- 
sistibly I was being drawn back to 
the Faith from which my French 
grandfather had unhappily drifted 
away when he came as a lonely 
young man to the United States. 
And both attractions were about 
equally unpopular in my family 
circle! For the theater I soon, be- 
cause of this parental disapproval, 
substituted literature—but for the 
Catholic Church there was no sub- 
stitute at all! I read everything I 
could find on the subject —and I 
managed to find a good deal, all the 
way from Faa di Bruno to Father 
Hecker, from the poetry of the 
Fioretti to the mystical magnetism 
of the incomparable Newman — so 
that by the time I was fifteen my 
mind was definitely made up. But 
a few years of real torment lay 
ahead for me, and I suppose for my 
family, too. As I was a very seri- 
ous young person they took me seri- 
ously: and I still recall a visit from 
their gentle old pastor—to whose 
sermons upon major or minor 
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prophets I had listened all through 
my childhood—who talked vaguely 
about the “Forged Decretals” and 
left me a most ungentle volume of 
anti-Catholic propaganda. Some- 
how its virulence made slight im- 
pression, and I still refused to be 
prepared for Anglican confirma- 
tion or communion. Meanwhile 
my secret visits to singularly unat- 
tractive Catholic bookshops, and 
above all my shyly wistful prayers 
before the Tabernacle in near-by 
Catholic churches, began to take on 
the romance of a clandestine if su- 
pernatural love affair. 


Then something important hap- 
pened. I was duly graduated from 
the Presbyterian seminary—having 
been elected “class poet,” because 
of a poor imitation of “Mandalay” 
I had put together, and somewhat 
in spite of a gold cross bearing the 
symbol Ichthus which I insisted up- 
on wearing around my neck: and 
as my family opposed an out of 
town college, I determined to take 
up English work at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Its regular classes 
were not then open to girls, so I 
rather had to smuggle myself in by 
way of special teachers’ courses on 
Saturdays, as later on I was smug- 
gled into certain graduate courses 
in Middle English. I was enor- 
mously fortunate in the men under 
whom I studied: Professor Felix 
E. Schelling, the great and infinitely 
sympathetic Shakespearean special- 
ist, Dr. Clarence Griffin Child, the 
devout all-round scholar, Dr. Cor- 
nelius Weygandt, one of the first 
American champions of the Irish 
Renaissance, and Dr. Arthur Hob- 
son Quinn, now one of the out- 
standing authorities on American 
drama. Of course I promptly ab- 
sorbed and combined their several 
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enthusiasms. Now at last I was 
getting my first intimate knowledge 
of medieval Catholic literature, as 
well as steeping myself in Arnold 
and Pater and becoming (or so I 
fancied!) very Oxonian indeed! It 
was a college paper about the Jesuit 
poet-martyr, Robert Southwell, 
which, slightly revised, soon won 
me my baptism of print in THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD. 

Meanwhile I persuaded the good 
County Mayo Monsignor in whose 
parish we lived—for I was naive 
enough to imagine one ought to be 
received as well as married or bur- 
ied in one’s parish church — that 
there was not “plenty of time,” as 
he had long and wisely been assur- 
ing me. I also persuaded my father 
and mother to attend my condi- 
tional baptism, and the following 
Sunday, on the Feast of Pentecost, 
I went for the first time to Holy 
Communion. . . . Then, as I had 
always a rather uncomfortable feel- 
ing about converts, I tried as quick- 
ly as possible to forget I was one 
of them. Indeed, I am quite sure I 
was a revert instead! 

Already I think I knew that my 
life’s work—that “one little thing” 
which Paul Claudel declares “every 
artist who is born comes into the 
world to say”—-was to be an appre- 
ciation of Catholic poetry as the 
beauty of holiness. If not, two rare 
priest-friends soon convinced me of 
it. The first was Father John 
Burke, who had recently been ap- 
pointed editor of THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp. From his eminently seri- 
ous correspondence I had decided 
that he was old and probably bald, 
so that when we met the following 
autumn I was amazed to be con- 
fronted by a tall and dreamy young 
Galahad clothed in the black habit 
of the Paulists. In a subsequent 
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letter he confided to me that he was 
as little prepared to find “a débu- 
tante” as author of my own rather 
intense first articles. Almost im- 
mediately after coming into the 
Church I met another priest whose 
influence was destined to be life- 
long. This was the unique Father 
(later Monsignor) Joseph Louis 
Jerome Kirlin, a man of unusual 
taste and genius and magnetism, 
who loved to veil his tender and 
apostolic spirit beneath a cloak of 
irony and satire. I count the after- 
noon when, in the bare office of St. 
Patrick’s rectory, he first read to 
me Thompson’s “Hound of Heaven” 
—while his superior officer, Mon- 
signor Kieran, walked up and down 
the hall disconsolately announcing 
that it was time for the children’s 
catechism class—one of the mile- 
stones of my life. Later he initiated 
me into the still-too-little-known 
poetry and philosophy of Patmore, 
while insisting that I should begin 
a correspondence with his old friend 
Louise Imogen Guiney at Oxford. 
That scholarly and gallant woman 
responded most helpfully, urging 
me in her turn to write first about 
Lionel Johnson then about Gerard 
Hopkins—whose work was at that 
time available only in a few elect 
anthologies, and whom the vener- 
able Father Matthew Russell of 
Dublin had warned me to avoid as 
a “very odd” and “not practical” 
subject! In each case my youthful 
pen and enthusiastic spirit leaped 
in where angels might well have 
feared to tread. Miss Guiney’s influ- 
ence was at once an encouragement 
and a discipline: she impressed 
upon me the beauty of reticence and 
of meticulous accuracy—quoting to 
me Lacordaire’s immortal phrase 
about the crucifixion of the pen, 
and adding characteristically, “It 
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amounts to that, but it is still the 
finest game in the world.” 

Then came the summer of 1910, 
with my first unforgettable meeting 
with Alice and Wilfrid Meynell in 
London. This was at the end of a 
thrilling first visit to Europe, which 
had included an audience with the 
saintly Pope Pius X.—scarcely less 
real meetings with Dante and Fra 
Angelico in Florence—the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau—a stay at 
my family’s old home in war- 
scarred northern Sedan—and one in 
that paradoxical Paris which still 
remains to me the Ville Lumiére of 
our paradoxical universe. . . . Upon 
reaching London I timidly mailed 
to Mr. and Mrs. Meynell the intro- 
ductory letter given me by Father 
Burke, but they were out of town; 
and before their return I had moved 
to another hotel to join my sister, 
who had arrived with some artist 
friends. So the whole thing might 
easily have miscarried. However, 
the indefatigable Wilfrid tracked 
me down with an invitation to join 
one of their famous Sunday night 
suppers. They were temporarily 
installed on the top floor of the 
Burns and Oates’ building on Or- 
chard Street— the address, with 
truly British euphemism, being 
Portman Square West—and after 
climbing several flights of stairs I 
breathlessly (in more senses than 
one!) reached the drawing room. 
There, in the dusk, was sitting Alice 
Meynell, tall and slim, with dark 
hair piled high in the manner of 
Queen Alexandra above the deep 
eyes of a saint or a sibyl. I doubt 
if I quite realized how celebrated 
she already was. I certainly did 
not know the witty Max Beerbohm 
had written a few years before that 
her vogue threatened to “become a 
sort of substitute for the English 
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sabbath.” And while I knew, of 
course, of Francis Thompson’s and 
Patmore’s adoration, I was igno- 
rant of Meredith’s devotion. Yet it 
was he, neither a Catholic nor even 
a Christian, who paid her one of the 
most superlative tributes ever laid 
at the feet of any modern woman 
when he declared that she conjured 
for him the “image of one accus- 
tomed to walk in holy places and 
keep the eye of a fresh mind on 
our tangled world.” It was impos- 
sible to read or to listen to Mrs. 
Meynell’s never-frequent words 
without absorbing something of this 
freshness, even of this holiness— 
something of the extreme delicacy 
or (to use one of her own favorite 
terms) distinction of her thought. 
She had lived a life crowded with 
work and responsibility, as well as 
with the love and the praise of the 
few who really mattered. She was 
the mother of seven living children. 
Yet she, who must have been on 
speaking terms with Martha, 
seemed a very Mary of remoteness 
and contemplation; and for one so 
indifferent to the mere gesture of 
surprise, she threw out her final 
paradox when, from the midst of 
many consummations, she found in 
renunciation her hauntingly persist- 
ent theme. 

To me, from the moment of that 
first meeting, she became and re- 
mained a perfect symbol of the 
Lady Poetry. After returning home 
to the States I wrote, again for THE 
CATHOLIC Wor-D, a devout appre- 
ciation of her poems and her essays. 
I was quite wrong, I think now, in 
remarking that in spite of her rare 
and exquisite verse her “most com- 
pelling and indubitable success” 
had been achieved in prose — the 
imaginative insight and sensitive 
rightness of this somewhat precious 
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prose being rather due to the fact 
that she was so essentially a poet. 
But I like to remember that I closed 
this little critique by applying to 
Alice Meynell her own praise of 
Velasquez, who had “kept the chas- 
tity of art when other masters were 
content with its honesty.” Later on, 
of course, I realized increasingly 
both the strength and the simplicity 
underlying the subtle, muted 
Debussy-like music of her verse. I 
realized also that even as she had 
anticipated much of our “modern 
psychology” in her famous “Re- 
nouncement” sonnet, so_ she 
summed up the ideals of modern, 
uncloistered womanhood in another 
of her best known poems. In life 
and in art, she was her own “Shep- 
herdess of Sheep.” 

As I had not been used to a lit- 
erary household, the Meynell home 
was a good deal of a revelation. 
There, from among the varied and 
various “children,” I met Everard, 
biographer of Francis Thompson, 
the Monica to whom when “thought 
dying” in childhood the poet had 
written so poignantly, and the 
youthful, willful Francis who had 
been his godson. . . . There, too, I 
met Josephine Preston Peabody 
(Mrs. Lionel Marks), the American 
woman who had just won the Haw- 
thornden Prize for her poetic play 
The Piper—and who, a few years 
later was to write that rarely beauti- 
ful Franciscan drama, The Wolf of 
Gubbio. And Wilfrid Meynell, who 
always remembered to point out the 
pictures or books one particularly 
wanted to see—who read me many 
of the Thompson poems from manu- 
scripts browned with the little, sin- 
ister smudge of morphia, and who, 
in giving me a copy of the Sargent 
drawing of his wife, refused a pic- 
ture of himself through some exag- 
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gerated sense of “proportion”—was 
always a liberal education. Never 
shall I forget how thrilled I was 
when, just before I left London, this 
incomparable Mr. Meynell presented 
me with a copy of Thompson’s gor- 
geous posthumous essay on Shelley 
—recently put into book form from 
the Dublin article — inscribed “To 
dear Katherine, from the Poet’s 
friend and Hers.” 

More and more, as the crowded 
years pass, I am overwhelmed at the 
memory of the incredible warmth 
with which the Meynells took so 
unknown an American girl into 
their home and their hearts. The 
opening wedge of interest, as they 
later admitted, was an article on 
the never - sufficiently - appreciated 
Coventry Patmore which I had al- 
ready written con amore. But noth- 
ing except their enormous sym- 
pathy with striving human nature 
and their dedication to Catholic lit- 
erature can explain the generosity 
with which they continued to keep 
in touch with me across the ocean. 
Two years later, when the material 
for my first volume, The Poets’ 
Chantry, was complete, Wilfrid 
Meynell asked me to send the 
manuscript to London—where 
through his good offices it was pub- 
lished in beautiful format by Her- 
bert and Daniel. It had, naturally 
enough, the virtues and the defects 
of immaturity, a passionate yet vir- 
ginal absorption in its theme, ardent 
propaganda and a certain preci- 
osity of style. But in bringing to- 
gether across the centuries a group | 
of the more mystical Catholic poets 
of England — Southwell, Crashaw, 
Habington, De Vere, Gerard Hop- 
kins, Patmore, Lionel Johnson, 
Francis Thompson and Alice Mey- 
nell—it struck ground so old that 
to many it seemed almost new. And 
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when the London Times, then not 
particularly friendly to American 
work, declared that “for tact, for 
taste, for penetrating criticism, for 
unerring choice of the best,” these 
brief critiques upheld “the finest 
traditions of Catholic culture,” I felt 
tremulously that my future was 
blessedly assured. It wasn’t, of 
course: and before long I learned 
that when a certain cynical critic 
remarked that a first book of poems 
made about as much impression on 
the general public as a rose-leaf 
dropped into the Grand Canyon, he 
might just as well have been talk- 
ing about a first book of essays. 
But for myself, at least, the die was 
definitely cast. Catholic poetry, as 
one of the finest and most fragrant 
flowers of this Catholic culture, 
was more than ever confirmed as 
the Grail for which my pen’s pil- 
grimage was to be a quest. 

Looking back now, however, I 
fear I must have been a rather diffi- 
cile and uncomfortable young wom- 
an in those years. I was all for the 
Ivory Tower and the garden of 
exotics — chiefly ecclesiastical. By 
way of reaction I also developed a 
bad habit of falling in love with the 
most ineligible people in sight, get- 
ting in and out of engagements 
rather incontinently and generally 
mixing up romance and aesthetics. 
But I was also plunging quite seri- 
ously into medieval lore, and pub- 
lishing at intervals “When Romance 
Met Religion,” along with studies of 
Tristram, Pre-Reformation Alle- 
gories and several of the other pa- 
pers later collected in my volume 
From Dante to Jeanne d’Arc....In 
fact I have never outgrown the feel- 
ing that I would rather have been 
born in the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century than in any other era of 
known history: and I wonder 
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whether devotion to the Middle 
Ages doesn’t help free a woman 
from some of the usual complexes 
about “middle age”? 

I had dreams, too, of a Catholic 
literary group to be called the Can- 
terbury Pilgrims — although most 
of Chaucer’s exuberant men and 
women would have seemed far too 
vulgar for our somewhat exclusive 
coterie. Not that I received much 
encouragement in such _ idealistic 
schemes! My faithful friend Fa- 
ther Kirlin—then busily engaged in 
building up a new parish in a de- 
clining neighborhood and badly in 
need of distraction — alternately 
mocked and indulged my vagaries, 
even attending some of my Sunday 
afternoon poetry parties, accom- 
panied by his two admirably atten- 
tive dogs. But there did not seem 
to be enough like-minded co- 
religionists in Philadelphia to go 
’round: or perhaps I was not old 
enough or important enough to cor- 
ral them. Catholic poetry, in fact, 
was still considered a negligible fad 
among most American Catholics. So 
I drifted into more secular circles, 
particularly into that presided over 
by the poet Florence Earle Coates. 
Mrs. Coates — wife of the banker 
and art patron, Edward Hornor 
Coates—was a beautiful and typical 
grande dame of the old regime: she 
had known and entertained Mat- 
thew Arnold in her younger days 
and now held a literary-musical 
salon of what was considered the 
artistic elite of Philadelphia. One 
summer I visited “Elsinore,” the 
Coates’s charming and eminently 
civilized Adirondack camp, where I 
was lodged in “Dove Cottage.” It 
was all an idyllic experience, if 
made a trifle wearing by our high- 
minded hostess’ habit of moralizing 
the day immediately after break- 
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fast. This meant that everyone at 
table was expected to recite some 
inspiring passage of prose or poetry 
—a matter which particularly mad- 
dened the men guests. Personally, 
having just come from lecturing on 
poetry at Cliff Haven, I was rather 
well stocked up; indeed, I made an 
astonishing hit among these tran- 
scendental non-Catholics by read- 
ing St. Francis’s Canticle of the 
Creatures on Sunday! But some- 
how, neither then nor now could I 
ever be reconciled to the early 
morning hours as a time for enjoy- 
ing poetry. That they seem to be 
elected as the proper time for love- 
making remains one of my perverse 
objections to Irish love songs! 

But increasingly and inevitably, 
my friends became Catholic as my 
work had always been—although 
Philadelphia could scarcely be 
called a Catholic literary center, in 
spite of being the home of Agnes 
Repplier and the incomparable 
“Tom” Daly. Gradually I annexed 
(in Father Kirlin’s word) Honor 
Walsh of the Standard and Times, 
vehemently Irish in temperament 
and sympathies, and Caroline Gilti- 
nan, then writing her first wistful 
verses about motherhood while do- 
ing social service work among the 
children she so greatly loved. Ben- 
jamin Musser, too, was beginning 
his dedication to the “passion called 
poetry,” and dear “Molly” Thayer 
was buoyantly dividing her time be- 
tween verse-making and _ tennis 
tournaments. . . . Like most ardent 
and inexperienced people, I was also 
feeling my way among “Causes.” A 
sympathetic Dominican nun had al- 
ready interested me in a home for 
young working girls —-how many 
golden memories I find bound up 
in that gloomy old house at 18th 
and Wood Streets!—and Father 
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Singleton, my first Jesuit confessor, 
inspired me to prepare parties for 
his deaf-mutes, who loved to dance 
and danced exceedingly well! Next, 
the apostolic Eliza Lummis of New 
York, whom I had met on ship- 
board, elected me as the victim to 
help launch the Catholic Theater 
Movement in Philadelphia. Over 
this project Father John Wheeler 
and I worked zealously, reporting 
on new plays—which I suspect we 
both liked a good excuse to attend! 
—writing elaborate Bulletins, and 
arranging in honor of the Shake- 
speare Tercentenary in 1916 a 
performance of As You Like It 
notable chiefly for its introduction 
of “Philadelphia Jack” O’Brien in 
the role of the wrestler. . . . I also 
wrote a juvenile play, The Little 
Crusaders, dealing with the tragic 
episode of the Children’s Crusade, 
and edited the first experimental— 
and now, of course, antiquated— 
Catalogue of Catholic Plays. 

During this same time I was 
equally interested in the secular 
Drama League, serving on its Play- 
going Committee and at its re- 
unions meeting many men and 
women of the theater and literature. 
Alfred Noyes, temporarily attached 
to Princeton, was one of them: an- 
other was Lady Gregory, of whose 
Irish dramas I wrote a little appre- 
ciation, and who always recited in 
what seemed to me a personal kind 
of “Gregorian chant”! 

The World War put an end to 
many of these activities in Phila- 
delphia. I happened to be visiting 
Montreal in that unforgettable Au- 
gust of 1914, and saw the heroic 
young “Princess Pats” drilling be- 
fore they set off for the front... . 
Altogether, the horror of those 
years came to our family more 
poignantly, I think, than to most 
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Americans before our own country 
actually joined the combatants; 
since one of our French cousins 
was a surgeon in charge of the base 
hospital at Montfort l’Amaury, 
while two of his sons served in the 
aviation service to which the 
younger gave his life above the har- 
bor of Marseilles. As my one do- 
mestic talent had been a certain 
aptitude for nursing, I wanted in- 
tensely to enlist for overseas serv- 
ice. But at this time my own greatly 
loved father’s health was hopelessly 
blighted by the beginnings of 
paralysis, so my work was obvious- 
ly cut out for me at home. 

The heart-shaking objective reali- 
ties of the next few years healed me, 
I think, of any tendency toward un- 
due aestheticism. And one briefly 
beautiful but tragic episode com- 
pleted the cure. This was the 
friendship of Joyce Kilmer—whom, 
after some preliminary correspond- 
ence, I met with Aline at Cliff 
Haven during the summer of 1916. 
He was radiantly vital, of course, 
and with his practical newspaper 
experience, contagious enthusiasm 
and unquenchable faith was just in 
the process of solidifying that cult 
of Catholic poetry—of a Catholic 
Literary Emergence in America— 
toward which many of us had been 
working in scattered groups and 
corners. That autumn he came 
over to Philadelphia to lecture for 
the benefit of the Jeanne d’Arc 
Fund which I had helped organize 
for wounded French soldiers. And 
through the following winter we 
met at happy intervals; one of them 
being a cocktail party in New York 
to which he brought his friend 
Thomas Walsh, always true poet 
and genial scholar. Joyce, as I have 
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often pointed out, was one of the 
most consummate examples of the 
practical idealist I have ever known, 
and one of the most richly rounded 
personalities. We used to argue 
intemperately about every subject 
under heaven, from the rule of an 
ideal religious community to the 
possible democracy or aristocracy 
on the faces of the marble lions in 
front of the Fifth Avenue Public 
Library. . . . Today I scarcely know 
which to prize as more utterly char- 
acteristic of the man—the naive 
and delicate mysticism of the poem 
“Roses,” which he dedicated to me 
before sailing with our Expedition- 
ary Forces, or the heroically frivo- 
lous postcard mailed from France, 
on which he pointed out a graceful 
Harlequin with mask and lantern, 
declaring this to be the “new uni- 
form of the American troops” and 
begging me to “note particularly 
the gas-mask and the feed-bag!” 

Bitter as the personal grief was 
bound to be for us all, I have never 
been able to shake off a conviction 
that he was happiest going as he 
did in that bloody July of 1918— 
sacrificing his life so blithely in a 
war which he believed was to be 
the end of wars. He never had to 
face the disenchantments of the 
“brave new world” into which the 
rest of us lived on. Yet in his min- 
gling of common and uncommon 
sense lay the only hope of their 
solution. Indefatigable and ever 
growing worker in his craft of 
words, humorist, thinker, poet, 
lover of humanity and convinced 
child of le bon Dieu and le beau 
Dieu, Joyce Kilmer might have done 
incredible things to help his gen- 
eration through the maze of prob- 
lems facing us today. 
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SOLILOQUY AT ST. HELENA 


By JoHN BUNKER 


° HERE should be something dangerous in a man, 
Something of glittering steel and deadly purpose 

That says to all the world: ‘Here and no farther!’ 
And if it pass the nominated line, 
Strike without parley. For what have words to do 
With the fine point of honor? Reason enough 
For action and no further question put 
When honor’s precincts suffer strange invasion— 
As mine do now. God! God! and I stand here, 
Helpless and with no movement, under the hoof 
Of this brave donkey, this intrepid cow; 
Trampled with pismires, I who once ruled kings 
And gave the word to congregated empires! 


‘Courage comes from thought’—did I say that? 
Yes, and made distinction, ‘Bravery 

Often is only impatience before danger.’ 

But here there is no danger—only sleep, 

When sleep will come, and food and tedious breathing. 
Therefore we'll have no bravery, only courage, 
And that which firmly bolsters courage—thought. 
For thought is free, as likewise courage is, 

And fame that blows one’s name widely abroad 
To men and nations. There will be, I think, 

A mighty glow around my name hereafter, 

A strong reverberation, never to die, 

Not now or ever—higher than Caesar’s mark 

Or Alexander’s. Yet they died free, 

Masters of their own actions to the end, 

While I—! .. . Let me be patient. I am a man 
Who may perhaps be killed but who must not be 
Outraged. Let patience be my cue then. I 
Command or I am silent. Silent patience— 

Is this my lot? is this my portion left 

Of mortal grandeur? Can I thus crush down 
These stormy thoughts, these memories, my dreams 
Of what’s to do? Ah! It is not weakness, 

It is my strength which is stifling me; 

It is life which is killing me. . . . My star!” 











ITALIAN SKETCHES 


By Princess NATHALIE TROUBETSKOY 


PATIENZA 


DISTORTED figure in dingy 
black was as clearly drawn 
against the fierce blue sky as that 
of a bat against a moonlit white 
wall, — sharp-edged, unbroken in 
line, sad and helpless. On coming 
nearer I saw a woman, neither 
young nor old, heavy with child, 
the inadequately short arms en- 
deavoring to embrace several loaves 
of bread across the huge, misshapen 
body; from a rigid, thin hand hung 
a black oilskin bag, beating against 
the defenseless, drab skirts with the 
persistent cruelty of a pendulum. 
The woman’s face was haggard, the 
bronzed skin tightly drawn over the 
cheekbones and as if powdered with 
ashes, but a determined chin held 
the top loaf in precarious security 
and unwavering feet carried their 
multiple burden up the steep path- 
way. As I came up to offer assist- 
ance, a pair of very peaceful blue 
eyes gazed squarely into mine: 
shrewd, but neither calculating 
nor doubting, they looked me over 
calmly. The woman hesitated at 
first to accept my help. “Macché, 
Signora, fa niente,—we are accus- 
tomed to it, this is nothing.” And 
then, capitulating suddenly, with 
quivering lips, she handed me the 
five loaves of warm bread, admit- 
ting her bodily weakness with such 
simple dignity that it became 
strength, and the common bread a 
symbol. We rested awhile in 
silence, then went on climbing to- 
wards the Monte Ceceri, talking 
quietly. Yes, she said, the bam- 





bino was due in about a fortnight, 
there were two more at home, life 
was difficult as the father had so 
little work; the Inglese had gone 
from Fiesole and there was nothing 
for a gardener to do; they had no 
land. They had a little relief 
money from the parish, but very 
little as the town was so poor; yet 
four, and soon five, mouths had to 
be filled somehow, but, speriamo, 
summer would bring the forestieri 
back and all would be well. No, 
there was nothing ready for the 
new arrival, she would have to go 
to the Maternity Center per fare il 
bambino—to make the baby—they 
would keep her a few days and 
give her something for the baby, 
too. It would have been different 
had her mother been alive, she 
who brought the other two into the 
world without any trouble or ex- 
pense, it was not good to give birth 
in a strange bed, and it would be 
hard on the children, left at home 
alone, and the elder one only seven 
and a boy at that, but—patienza. 

We turned a sharp corner, a gust 
of chilly Tramontana wind struck 
across our bodies like a leash; the 
woman leaned against a wall to 
cough. Above her head purple wis- 
taria dripped in superabundance 
over the mystic, half-obliterated 
Etruscan designs on the gray stone, 
a fat, vividly green lizard cocked an 
indifferent glassy eye at her ill- 
shod feet, the majestic bell of the 
Duomo lazily intoned the Angelus, 
and was caught up by the anxious 
treble of tiny Santa Maria; we 
waited—for the wind to go, for her 
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breath to come back. “This is 
nothing, lady,” she said, “it is not 
the illness, we are a healthy fam- 
ily, we Fiorettis; just a bad cold, 
for this has been a hard winter. 
Patienza, it will go.” We plodded 
on in the midday heat till at the 
forking of the path another wom- 
an met us. This was a neighbor 
who would help, and I need go no 
further. “Tante gracie,” Lena Fio- 
retti smiled, a sudden flash of 
pearly teeth lighting up her dark 
face and showing me she was 
young, very young. Then she 
promised to come and see me when 
she made her next laborious ex- 
cursion to the shops, and we went 
our separate ways, pity filling my 
heart to nausea, till I remembered 
that I had heard not a word of 
complaint, not a grumble against 
fate, or the idle rich, or the mean 
state, or the unjust God; no tears 
had been spilled, no money asked 
for. There was just a simple tale 
to tell, neither tragic, nor sordid, 
nor discordant, for it was always 
interwoven with that grand, living 
word—Patienza. And I knew it 
was wrong to feel sorry in a senti- 
mental way for people like that, 
whose simple and true code of life 
protected them as an armor against 
all ultimate evil. To believe, to 
obey, if needs be, to die—these 
words sprawling in bold caligraphy 
all over the white and pink walls 
of the countryside were not, then, 
a superimposed slogan, but the sin- 
cere statement of the people of the 
land, who lived so well what others 
preached for them. 

Lena Fioretti came to me in three 
days. The cough was a little worse, 
but then, look you, what weather, 
not a drop of rain day or night; 
such bad luck for the contadine 
said she, sorrowfully: having no 
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concern with crops, no interest in 
earth other than when brought into 
her kitchen on muddy boots, or sent 
down her gasping throat in drifts 
of white dust, and yet finding ready 
sympathy for her wealthier landed 
neighbors, knowing not the bitter- 
ness of envy. The boy was down 
with bronchitis, she went on, the 
serene blue eyes clouding for a mo- 
ment, and it was most kind of the 
Signora to send the milk. Patienza 
—he would be better soon now. 
We talked of the children, their 
school, their characters and clothes. 
Only the latter seemed to give her 
any anxiety, but she neither hinted 
nor begged, and took my offer to 
collect some garments from the 
forestieri with the subdued joy of 
one whose belief in miracles cannot 
be shaken. Then she went down the 
path, straight-backed, sure-footed, 
carrying her burden with true Ro- 
man matronly pride, showering 
acacias and stiff lemon trees stand- 
ing guard—or paying homage? She 
had not kissed my hands, or in- 
voked the witness of Our Lady and 
all the Saints; or exhibited any 
striking feeling of virtue, but the 
one of Patienza is clearly written 
on that unyielding dim black figure, 
disappearing down the green and 
straight garden path. 

Though my pity is misplaced, in 
two days I am able to take a par- 
cel of clothing up to the Fioretti 
house. Only it is not a house at 
all, or even a hut, this ugly, murky 
construction, hidden away behind 
the more cheerful and decorative 
old cottages of the Via Corsica. La 
Fioretti is quite unabashed by my 
sudden visit, and bids me enter 
her home that looks more like a 
prison cell, with her usual com- 
posure. Two children are sitting 
up to a table, they turn round calm- 
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ly and are introduced to me as 
Mario and Guilema. They are quite 
un-shy, un-curious; they have beau- 
tifully shaped blond and curly 
heads, very clear and deep blue 
eyes, clean faces, flushed rosy red 
from the tiny, flickering open light 
of an ancient lampada, that makes 
one think immediately of the fool- 
ish sleeping Virgins, but these sub- 
dued little people are certainly 
neither sleepy nor stupid. Again, 
Lena is quietly grateful for the par- 
cel, as some gracious lady would 
be for a gift of flowers. We talk; 
now Mina has a cough, it is a pity, 
she says, for they are such fine, 
healthy children. Mina turns 
round to ask politely for a hand- 
kerchief with a scusi Signora to 
me, and I wonder how many high- 
ly trained nurses give their small 
charges such ease and charm of 
manner. It is also a pity, Lena 
goes on gently, that they should 
have little to eat just now, it takes 
longer to get well; but—Patienza, 
soon the holidays will be here, and 
the forestieri and the townsfolk 
will return to Fiesole, Ottavio will 
get work. 

The children, sitting very 
straight, eat silently; I go to have 
a look at their meal—bread and 
water, heated in a battered little 
pan still lolling against a hodful of 
smoldering charcoal: not a sign of 
butter or oil on the grayish “pap,” 
but a tiny lamp burns steadily 
above the door under a tattered pa- 
per Madonna. “Not enough for all 
today, Signora,” Lena smiles, notic- 
ing my upward glance. “Now fin- 
ish your zuppa, children, and you 
can see the kind Signora home and 
there will be some good warm milk 
for you when you get back.” The 
children hurry, Mario is reproved 
for audibly scraping his plate, 
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Mina for forgetting her handker- 
chief. Supper (such are the mira- 
cles and graces of belief) finished, 
we go down the hill together. Mina 
holds my hand tightly and trust- 
ingly, stopping now and then for a 
fit of violent coughing and several 
breathless scusis. The setting sun 
makes her ruffled blond curls into 
a halo, her small hand is damp and 
hot, but her bare feet plod along 
gallantly. Mario, head thrown 
back, struts in front of us: he has 
heard his mother tell me what a 
good boy he is, and how he will 
have to fetch the milk from the 
villa when she goes to the hospital. 
Silvery cobwebs bar our way be- 
tween the tall Etruscan walls, 
merry swallows dart and swerve 
above our heads, the golden Tus- 
can sunset throws golden shadows 
and golden dust before us. We pass 
a tiny house, stuck to the flower- 
clad wall like a limpet. A gay, 
woman’s voice sings out from the 
dark doorway in rapid, husky Tus- 
can something about “sua valligia, 
or you are still carrying all your 
luggage.” “Si, si,” answers Lena 
smiling, “but—patienza I have not 
long to wait now.”—“Buona for- 
tuna,” sings the unseen voice. We 
reach the forking of the path; 
Mina clings to my hand, and rubs 
her shiny head against my arm. 
“Go with the kind Signora, Mina 
mia,” says Lena, “she has a fine big 
house, and a little white kitten, 
and a big black dog, and a pond 
with little red fishes, you will live 
like a little signorina.” And here 
Mina, bless her, forgets her beauti- 
ful manners. “No, no,” she 
screams, clutching at her mother’s 
tattered black shirt, “no, no, I stay 
with my Mamma.” The mother 
stoops and lightly picks up the 
weeping child, holding her against 
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her misshapen body, caressing the 
fair head: Mario, the seven-year- 
old, sniggers a bit and nestles his 
head against her, too. The woman 
and her children stand silhouetted 
clearly against the gilded land- 
scape. 


SUNDAY MORNING 


HE day has no actual beginning 

but follows on without any per- 
ceptible break on the heels of a 
short and busy night. The last 
dramatic tunes of Aida have scarce- 
ly come to an end at the open-air 
performance on the piazza; the 
song-thrilled opera lovers have 
hardly returned to their homes; the 
throb of a jazz band has barely sub- 
sided on the fair-ground by the 
Arno, when already Sunday noises 
take their place. Already, though 
it is not yet five, the soft tap-tap 
of the shoemaker’s hammer is send- 
ing its own code of labor up to the 
sleeping people above. It is still 
dark in the tiny workshop and the 
cobbler has taken his little stool 
out into the middle of the narrow 
street where the light of dawn falls 
between tall old houses in a slim, 
golden streak onto his bent, griz- 
zled head, his surprisingly alert, 
gnarled hands, that play with the 
delicacy of a consummate master 
on the incredibly high heels of a 
crimson sandal. In the capricious 
breeze of awakening day, the bead 
curtains of the dairy shop across 
the way are fluttering and jangling 
restlessly; the small, half-clothed 
form of a child slips between the 
swaying strands, or the heavier fig- 
ure of a black-clad woman makes a 
wider breach, then one glimpses a 
white-tiled counter, rows of shin- 
ing cans, the white-aproned, clean- 
shaved young lattaio, all bathed in 
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the milky light of early morn. Next 
door, the carpenter is already hov- 
ering with knotted brow over a pile 
of wood. Last night after a long 
day’s work, Aida and some extra 
glasses of wine, he could not lay his 
hands on the right piece; now, fresh 
and wide-awake, he feels for it in 
the dark corner with inspired fin- 
gers and drags it out triumphantly 
into the middle of the street, too. 
The merry singing of his saw does 
an obbligato to the piccicato of the 
cobbler’s tools. The men of the 
Netezza Publica, gray - smocked, 
sharp-eyed and swift as cormorants, 
are deftly collecting the remnants 
of the dead night into handbarrows, 
carefully avoiding the recumbent 
forms of a dozen husky tomcats, 
that have so very obligingly done 
the worst of the scavenging and 
now will sleep their just sleep till 
the morrow. 

Into this light and peaceful mu- 
sic of the morning, as a clarinet 
into a string orchestra, comes the 
rich, exultant alto of a boy, the out- 
drawn “aaaah” hanging breathless- 
ly in the air on a suspended note: 
“Giovannaaah, Giovannaaah!” It 
might be a pagan priest invoking 
his goddess, or a pious young monk 
intoning a prayer to the Queen of 
Heaven. The insistent call seems 
to wake the remaining sleepers: 
windows are thrown open, doors 
bang, dogs and infants are hustled 
into the street, girls in wooden 
shoes clatter up the cobbles to the 
fountain at the corner. A deep and 
dismal bass joins the orchestra; 
sad, even desperate, in tone, it 
brings the women hurrying to their 
doors to buy the hot bread rolls 
for the morning coffee from a 
gaunt old man with a huge basket 
on his back. “Semellaio, semel- 
laio,’ he booms like a cracked 
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brass bell and one feels that to 
disobey his call and live without 
the little “twin” roll of dough would 
be indeed madness. Here the 
cheerful, unconcerned tenor of the 
milkman joins in, there is no need 
for him to be either insistent or 
threatening, for what kindly mother 
would let him pass by? “Lattaio- 
ooo, Lattaio-ooo,” he lifts and tilts 
his voice, sauntering gaily from 
house to house. Another voice 
joins in, more diffident, less hur- 
ried, a gentle baritone. “Vetraio, 
Vetraio-o-oh,” sings the window- 
pane man. He is not too sure of 
customers, this is a _ respectable, 
sober neighborhood, and in this 
heat what does a pane more, or less, 
matter? But there is the chance of 
a rowdy ticket-of-leave visitor or a 
clumsy serving girl, and on Sun- 
day folk are both more careless 
and more generous. The orchestra 
swells. Suddenly a child’s voice of 
quite inhuman pitch cuts through 
it like a knife: “Mamma, Mamma!” 
For a full second the street music 
ceases, one hears the beat of the 
distant city traffic, the humming 
of bees in the convent garden, the 
slap of oars on the river, but the 
quiet is as suddenly shattered by a 
big, fervent whack on a receptive, 
though unwilling surface, a smack 
that echoes to the sky and sends 
the drowsy pigeons fluttering over 
the roofs. “Yah!” yells the out- 
raged infant on a much lower key 
and the orchestra resumes its Sun- 
day morning concert with fresh 
vigor. 

It is six, and life begins in ear- 
nest; church bells now take their 
important parts, first the high 
treble of the tiny convent chapel, 
then the golden, solemn bell of 
Santa Croce, precise, punctual, fol- 
lowed in half a beat by the mel- 
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lowed slower tones of San Miniato; 
Santa Felicita hurries in, flustered 
and out of breath; San Nicolo bursts 
in with a peal of silvery laughter, 
and San Ambrogio comes in a little 
late, for he is already very busy 
with the big fruit and vegetable 
market around him. The people in 
our street are all going to this mar- 
ket across the river; Sunday, in 
spite of early closing laws, remains 
the great day for household shop- 
ping. While mothers bargain with 
sharp-witted contadinos, the older 
girls are washing and dressing the 
protesting small fry, and shrill cries 
for “Silvana, Franco, Rosalba, or 
Pietro” are mingled wtih aggrieved 
yelps, slaps, loud kisses and the 
tinkle of running water. The full- 
throated alto, not to be outdone, re- 
doubles his efforts to get some re- 
sponse from his mute ideal: “Gio- 
vannaah! Giovannaa-ah!” The 
kindly street orchestra pauses for 
a moment for his cry to be better 
heard, but Giovanna will not an- 
swer, or does not exist, so they go 
back to their own jobs, leaving the 
youth to his hopeless quest. The 
sun is high and very hot, a bar- 
row load of flaming tomatoes trun- 
dles into the road, pushed by two 
incongruous men: the elder is close- 
cropped, close-shaven, has a much 
too tight pale-gray suit, a brigand’s 
black hat, beady black eyes and a 
girlish falsetto; the younger wears 
trim if shabby, plus-fours, a lemon 
colored shirt; his face is thickly 
bearded, his eyes sky blue, his 
voice a broken, throaty bass. 
“Pomidoro, bello, rosso, Pomi- 
doro!” announces this duet and 
the women come running to the 
barrow. Small girls strut up and 
down in flimsy, brief skirts, their 
hair platted, wound round the 
head and tied in butterfly bows of 
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rainbow hues on top; small boys 
swagger about in black shirts, or 
miniature replicas of every uniform 
of the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
Their elder brothers, eleven and 
twelve - year-olds, are halfway 
through their day’s work, dashing 
about on swerving bicycles with 
loads of ice, baskets of eggs, bottles 
of milk, or huge cases of groceries. 
They sing and whistle merrily, 
scream to each other in strident, 
breaking voices, seem to court dis- 
aster and even sudden death at 
every turn, and whirl out of view, 
unhurtful and unhurt. The young 
dressmaker opposite has placed her 
machine on the balcony and is 
hastily finishing off a pile of frothy 
white frocks—there must be a Con- 
firmation or Procession at one of 
the near-by churches. From a win- 
dow above her head a long line of 
washed garments begins to stretch 
miraculously, as if drawn by an in- 
visible hand, towards some unseen 
spot above ours; they make a pleas- 
ant shade from the ferocious sun 
and all the street knows that the 
five Maretti boys will soon wear 
clean white suits to Mass and that 
Signora Maretti’s new print did not 
run in the wash after all. 

Still the orchestra grows with 
new sounds: sharpened steel and 
clinking glass, the rapid castanets 
of chopping board, the cymbals of 
slippery dishes; it breaks into 
allegro vivace, for the morning is 
going fast. The Duomo booms out 
eleven sonorous strokes, the deep 
voice of an organ comes in waves 
from Santa Felice, as the heavy 
curtain swings to and fro to let 
worshipers in and out; children in 
white appear on the street, the little 
girls are demure, their saucy bare 
limbs concealed by billowing long 
skirts, the pert heads covered with 


floating veils; the little boys are as 
solemn as bridegrooms, a_ white 
silver-embroidered ribbon is drawn 
tightly round their brows giving 
their childish faces an odd, all but 
martyred look, while the long ends 
of the ribbon flicker at the back 
like those of gay sailors. There is 
another pause, heads, black and 
blond, brown and gray, pop out of 
all the windows; in the lull, one 
hears the passionately sweet song 
of a canary, the silvery drip of the 
fountain, the first notes of Kyrie 
Eleison. A large car dashes from 
round the corner, crashes down the 
steep street, sending peace to the 
winds and the people back to the 
shelter of walls and doorways. It 
hoots its way through sleeping cats 
and sprawling babies, market-laden 
mothers and work-ridden fathers, 
and vanishes round the corner. The 
roar of its retreating engine is soon 
drowned by the street orchestra, 
now playing da capo al fine, for the 
end of the morning is near. The 
city sirens proclaim the midday 
hour and are endorsed by the many 
churches; shutters are closed, tools 
laid down, windows shut; all 
sounds, piano, piano, die down as 
the street sits down to the great 
event of the day—the Sunday 
pranzo. The quietude has a near 
religious significance, and one has 
to agree that this well-earned, well- 
prepared, united family repast is 
indeed a ritual. At two o’clock 
there is hardly a sound in the nar- 
row street of old houses. The bees, © 
the swallows, the fountain, have the 
air to themselves. The street has 
its siesta. And somewhere in it, 
graceful, bronzed body relaxed, a 
healthy young appetite well satis- 
fied, sleeps the golden-voiced in- 
voker of Giovannah, meeting an 
elusive love in his dreams. 








WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE 


By ANNE SUTTON 


E are wont to think of the 

Middle Ages as a period of 
more or less communistic thought, 
a period when the individual did 
not exist for himself alone, but was 
a mere unit in a general scheme, be 
this the Church, the country with 
the king or emperor at its head, the 
close patriarchal scheme of the 
family, or the social groups which 
held the middle between these two, 
—namely the economic and social 
interdependence of the feudal lord 
and his retainers, or that of the 
cities which were even then begin- 
ning to evolve into a recognized 
power, where guilds flourished and 
the individual as such counted for 
nothing. 

This community of life, which 
through long centuries had been an 
economic and protective necessity, 
engendered in its very nature a 
community of thought, which found 
expression not only in social or- 
ganization, in modes of habit and 
custom, but also in the crafts and 
plastic arts, in music, and in litera- 
ture. It seems that no creative 
achievement was exempt, least of 
all the field of literature. 

The poetry of the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries in 
Germany as elsewhere, was partly 
religious, as was natural since the 
Church alone for many patient cen- 
turies had fostered learning; partly 
epic, recounting the myths and 
legends of ancient heroes; partly 
lyrical, since from time immemorial 
the human heart has sung of love 
and joy and sorrow in the elemen- 





tal, simple strains of the folk song, 
or in the inspired cadences of its 
divinely gifted poets. 

These centuries were the golden 
age of the troubadours in southern 
France, more particularly the Prov- 
ence, and of the minnesingers in 
Germany. Since “Minnie” is the 
Middle High German word for love, 
it is of love they chiefly sang. But 
with most of these minnesingers 
this love was expressed in a speci- 
fied form, and while each singer 
was bound to invent his own melo- 
dies and rhythms, yet they all fol- 
lowed a very definite pattern,— 
that of allegiance to an unknown 
lady, the beauties and joys of 
spring, the woes of love. 


Thus it is remarkable to find in 
this age a poet who was an indi- 
vidualist, a full century even before 
Dante whom we usually consider 
as the first strong personality to 
stand out fearlessly against the 
background of the culture of his 
country and his age. In Germany 
towards the end of the twelfth and 
in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century Walther von der Vogel- 
weide sang as he listed, and while 
recognizing and mastering the es- 
tablished forms of song, yet refused 
to let himself be hampered by their 
narrow limits of pattern and sub- 
ject. That he could thus assert 
himself and be recognized as the 
father of the Minnesang, as the 
head of a very definite school, 
points to the fact that in his own 
lifetime he held a place of pre-emi- 
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nence among his contemporaries. 
And while Gottfried von Strassburg 
and Wolfram von Eschenbach, who 
both were his friends, submerged 
themselves in the retelling of old 
legends and sagas, while number- 
less lesser poets reveled in love 
songs alone, Walther fearlessly fol- 
lowed his own path and sang only 
of that which filled his heart at the 
moment, whether this was love, or 
his faith, or his political allegiance. 

He “sang and said” of all of these 
and wove them into a composite 
picture of the pageantry of his day 
that is without compare in the his- 
tory of German literature. Against 
the background of his poetry he 
lives for us again, a minstrel who 
in his youth was the darling of a 
festive court, who later knew dire 
poverty as with his lute and violin 
he wandered from the North Sea 
down to Spain and Italy, from the 
Seine to Constantinople and the 
plains of the East, who played 
chess, who danced and loved and 
sang, who delicately told of spring 
and birds and woods, who prayed 
with a deep, unquestioning faith, 
and who spoke with authority on 
song and form; a man, who was a 
tremendous power in the spreading 
of news and political propaganda 
in strife-torn Germany, and one 
who with fiery eloquence exhorted 
his contemporaries to take part in 
the Holy Crusade for which he him- 
self was bound. 

All of these facts we gather from 
a slender volume of one hundred 
and eighty-eight poems, that have 
come down to us; some few even 
with their music. For Walther was 
not only a poet, but also the com- 
poser of his own songs, which he 
rendered in the High German dia- 
lect, as it was spoken in southern 
Germany and Austria. 
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His poetry falls into three large 
groups: love or Minne and nature 
poems, religious poems, including 
his crusade songs, and poems of a 
political nature. Besides these 
there are a few scattered ones which 
throw light on some of the most 
picturesque incidents of his life and 
which give us an intimate glance at 
the man himself. 

He was born towards the end of 
the twelfth century, presumably in 
the southern Tyrol, near Bozen, 
where there existed a Vogelweide- 
hof. That it was not a wealthy es- 
tate is betokened by the fact that its 
owners paid a tax of only three 
taler, whereas other estates at this 
time paid far more. It might origi- 
nally have been a bird refuge, as in- 
dicated by the name, for the game 
birds of either the owners them- 
selves, or of some greater lord. The 
social status of the family was of 
the lesser nobility, but they were 
not blessed with wealth. Certain it 
is that if Walther spent his child- 
hood here in the Tyrol, he was im- 
bued at an early age with the love 
of the out-of-doors, of birds, flow- 
ers, meadows, woods, the whole de- 
lightful picture of nature, which in 
his poems has a far truer ring than 
in those of other poets among the 
German minnesingers and Proven- 
cal troubadours, who had made of 
nature cult a matter of fashion and 
nothing more. 

Since, then, his home was not far 
distant from the vast lands of the 
Abbey of Sankt Gallen with its . 
famous Singschule, it is to be pre- 
sumed that he came at least indi- 
rectly into contact with its gifted 
monks who laid such stress upon 
teaching the young boys. This 
again created an irrepressible urge 
in him to try his luck in the great 
world beyond the towering moun- 
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tains of his home valley, and when 
no more than a youth, we find him 
at the Court of the Dukes of Baben- 
berg in Vienna, where Reinmar of 
Hagenau, the most finished of the 
older poets, taught him the art of 
“singen und sagen,” namely to sing 
or invent his own melodies, and to 
couch his thoughts in the proper 
poetic form. Here he stayed for 
five years, from 1193 to 1198, sing- 
ing the praises of his lord, the Duke, 
who rewarded him not unhand- 
somely with a horse, a fur coat, 
board and lodging, and such other 
gifts as were necessary to a young 
poet frequenting the court festivals. 

That his duties left him time for 
love other than “Frauendienst” or 
the “service of a lady,” is certain, 
for his songs have far too personal 
a note to be considered as a mere 
matter of form and fashion. He 
gives us a charming picture of a 
young girl whom he meets at a 
dance and to whom he offers his 
wreath of flowers, since he has no 
gems to present to her. She ac- 
cepted what he offered, like a child 
to whom unexpected honor is grant- 
ed, blushing prettily and curtsy- 
ing, with downcast eyes. This 
makes him bolder and he proposes 
that they should go to the heath 
where red and white flowers grow 
and the birds sing sweetly. Says 
Uhland: “Just what is meant by 
picking flowers, is told in another 
song, which is a gem of poetic form 
and lyrical quality and expresses 
beautifully the ecstasy of an inno- 
cent young girl’s first love.” 


“Under the linden on the moor, 
A tryst there was of lover and lass, 
There may be seen all crushed and 
smooth, 
Flowers both and soft green grass. 
Close to the forest in the vale, 
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Tandaradei! 
Sounds the song of the nightin- 
gale.” 


Yet it is only the fine, clean love 
of good women that attracts him; 
the women “for whose love a man 
is better.” Such a noble lady, beau- 
tiful and chaste, well dressed and 
her hair well coiffed, who goes for 
amusement among the festive 
crowd, modest and gracious, that is 
the one who rouses his respect and 
love. 

Not always does love come his 
way as he wishes. There were 
coquettish ladies even then, and he 
complains of the coldness of this 
one, of the mockery of that one, of 
the wiles of still another,—and fre- 
quently he had to suffer “the turn- 
ing of a back,”—‘“Riickenbieten.” 
Perhaps it was not always the lady’s 
fault, for like many another man 
Walther, because of his very love, 
is inhibited and awkward; he is em- 
barrassed and speechless when with 
his lady, and “knows less than a 
child.” 

But even if love does not bring 
happiness, yet it is worth while. 
“For even if you woo in vain; yet 
love will make you richer.” How- 
ever, he knows the old truth, “that 
love cannot be enjoyed alone, but 
must be shared by two.” 

In his uncertainty about his 
lady’s love he has recourse to the 
simple expedient of children. He 
takes a handful of straws and meas- 
ures the short against the long 
ones: “She will not, she will; she 
will not, she will!” He does it 
again and again, and each time the 
omen is favorable and he is happy 
at the promise it holds. 

Not always, however, does he be- 
lieve in such play. One day in the 
spring, when the birds were singing 
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and the darling flowers peeped out 
of the grass, he walked towards a 
long meadow where a babbling 
brook wandered along the edge of 
the woods in whose hidden depths 
the nightingale sang. A wide- 
spreading tree stood by this brook, 
and he sat down to find respite from 
the hot sun and went to sleep. A 
lovely dream of a life without sor- 
row came to him and he rejoiced; 
but the raucous cry of a crow awak- 
ened him. He was so annoyed that 
he looked for a stone to throw at 
the bird of ill-omen, but found 
none. Yet a woman, most astonish- 
ingly old, came along the path and 
comforted him. What meant his 
dream? he asked, since he knew 
that she was one who could foretell 
the future. Such a beautiful dream 
must assuredly portend good for- 
tune. But she knew less than noth- 
ing, for “two and one are three,” 
she said, “and that my thumb is a 
finger.” 


Like the Provencal poets, and like 
Petrarch and Dante a century later, 
Walther had a dream lady to whom 
he addressed some of his songs, so 
that the name and the personality 
of the real one might not be guessed. 
Evidently there was a good deal of 
surmise among his friends as to 
who his “lady” was, but being a 
perfect gentleman he never divulged 
it. To annoying questions he an- 
swered: “There are three whom I 
serve, and I should like to serve a 
fourth. But she alone knows about 
it.” Perhaps she is the one whom 
he begs to give him some tiny, se- 
cret sign that she is aware of him, 
as she enters the festive hall of the 
castle, even if she dare not glance 
at him in front of the other guests. 
Whoever the lady was, she seems to 
have caused him much despair and 
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sorrow by her coldness and her reti- 
cence, so that he threatens to wan- 
der off and look for consolation 
elsewhere. And this is a serious 
threat, for none could sing her 
praise as well as he. 

There are in the collection of 
Walther songs a great number 
which are “Minnedienst”’ pure and 
simple, singing the praises of a 
“lady” who was high born and un- 
approachable, the emblem of all the 
virtues, thereby precipitating the 
poet into sadness and despair, yet 
always holding him by her good- 
ness. Probably he did have some 
such lady in mind, but these songs 
are not very different in their ele- 
gance of form and diction from 
those of other poets of his day. He 
even wrote a “Tagelied,” like a Pro- 
vencal “aubade,” in which a lady 
and her lover are warned by the 
watchman’s horn that day is at 
hand and that they must part. 

A much truer note is found in 
the lovely poem in which he dreams 
that he is picking flowers in a mea- 
dow with his iove, while the birds 
sing and the blossoms from the 
fruit trees fall all about them. It 
was so beautiful that he laughed for 
joy and happiness and thus woke 
up. Now he wanders through the 
world, looking for the beloved and 
beautiful woman of his dream. 

Did he find her in the modest 
maiden who goes forth so neatly 
dressed, and with her hair tidily 
bound? Is she the one whose tiny 
glass finger-ring he would prefer to. 
the gold and jewels of a high-born 
lady? Is she the one who has 
charm, which is so much more im- 
portant in a woman than beauty? 
Is she the one who has the pretty 
and soft red pillow that smells so 
sweet when he lays it against his 
cheek? Is she the one who thinks 
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him lovable, even though he mod- 
estly assures us that he cannot un- 
derstand what she sees in him, 
since he is far from handsome? 

There is mention of only one 
name in his poems, that of “Hilde- 
gunde.” But since “Walther und 
Hildegunde” are names which have 
been coupled before in German lit- 
erature, it is not possible to say 
whether “Hildegunde” was to him 
a real person, or only a fiction, 
around whom he wove his thoughts 
of love, and whose name gave him 
an opportunity for a very charm- 
ing and artistic rhyme play. We 
do not know. But we do know that 
for “forty years and more,” he 
served love and sang the praises of 
womanhood, especially of German 
womanhood, that to him repre- 
sented “the truest and fairest and 
noblest in the world.” 

This is but natural, since Wal- 
ther was a nationalist of the purest 
water in spite of his travels and his 
broad-minded attitude toward life. 
It was a time of strife and national 
self-assertion in which he lived. 
After the death of Henry VI., only 
son of Frederick Barbarossa, the 
German Empire was precipitated 
into an internicine strife for the 
supremacy of the crown, that 
was fought with great bitterness. 
The two contestants were Philip, 
the Hohenstaufen, and Otto von 
Braunschweig. Walther, who by 
this time had left the Court in 
Vienna and had become a wander- 
ing minstrel, took an active part 
in furthering the cause of Philip. 
As he went from market to market, 
from town to town, from castle to 
castle, he poured bitter invective 
upon the tall, powerfully built Otto, 
“whose size was not in proportion 
to his generosity” it seems. Like 
all wandering singers, Walther sang 


the praises of that lord who treated 
him well. The procedure was to 
try out the munificence of a cer- 
tain king or duke by a song of 
praise, which delicately informed 
him of the singer’s needs and 
wishes. If he responded as was 
expected, the following songs grew 
into regular panegyrics; if not, he 
was heaped with biting sarcasm 
and mockery. Otto saw no need to 
pay attention to the poets of his 
day, since he had other needs for 
his money: for armies, for the feu- 
dal lords, for the Church, for his 
own family. But Philip, the gentle 
and handsome, was kinder and 
more generous; in fact so much so, 
that when the murderer’s hand put 
an early end to his life, he was a 
king in name only, having given 
with a lavish hand of both land and 
gold. 

But even he did not fulfill Wal- 
ther’s ardent wish for a little prop- 
erty of his own, where he could be 
host instead of uninvited guest. 
That during these long and weary 
years of wandering Walther knew 
full well what poverty meant, we 
can see from his songs. “Fortuna 
spends lavishly everywhere, but al- 
ways turns her back on me!” he 
complains. Cold, hunger, thirst, 
the bitter uncertainty of a hand-to- 
mouth existence, dependent entire- 
ly on the good will of his friends, 
he knew them all. Winter and 
Lent especially brought great suf- 
fering and all his songs are filled 
with the yearning for spring, when 
the little girls will play ball in the 
street, and the birds and flowers 
return, when he will gather blos- 
soms where snow now lies, and 
when the bitter cold will no longer 
freeze his poorly shod feet, nor 
make him shiver in his threadbare 
garments. Walther was proud; he 
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would accept none but good and 
new raiment, such as befitted a 
noble and gifted poet. “Worn gar- 
ments have I never accepted,” he 
tells us. He likes good food and 
drink, and has no love whatever for 
the Lenten bean, to which he de- 
votes a bitter song ending with: 
“Madam Bean, sed libera nos a 
malo. Amen.” He had heard 
much of the wonderful wine of the 
monks of Tegernsee, and being in 
the region thought to sample it, for 
which purpose he paid the rever- 
end fathers a visit. But though 
they fed him, they gave him water 
to drink and no wine, and Walther, 
deeply disappointed, is quick to tell 
the world. 

He gives us a charming picture of 
the presence of Philip at the Christ- 
mas Mass at Magdeburg with his 
wife, the Greek princess Irene, and 
the princes of Saxony and Thu- 
ringia in attendance, while the 
Archbishop of Magdeburg officiates. 
This was shortly after the battle 
with the Landgrave of Thuringia, 
in which Herman was defeated and 
swore allegiance to the Emperor. 
Now then Walther could also cast 
his lot with this prince, who was 
a patron of the arts, and soon we 
find him installed in Eisenach at 
the Wartburg in some office or 
other; just what, does not emerge 
from his poems,— and taking an 
active part in the literary move- 
ment of his day, which was given 
over to Minnedienst. It was during 
this time that the famous Saenger- 
krieg took place, which Richard 
Wagner immortalized in his Tann- 
hduser. We know for certain that 
Walther took part in it, from some 
lines in one of Wolfram von Esch- 
enbach’s songs; also Tannhauser 
was there, Wolfram himself, and 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen. 


While in Eisenach Walther met a 
strange man by the name of Ger- 
hart Atze, of whom he does not 
sing kindly. This was for a good 
reason, as Walther himself relates. 
Just why Gerhart Atze shot Wal- 
ther’s horse, we do not know. Suf- 
fice it that he did, quite unwar- 
rantably. This horse was worth 
three marks, we are informed, but 
Gerhart Atze refused to pay this 
sum, and the reason that he gave 
for such flagrant flaunting of law 
and justice, was that Walther’s 
horse was related to one which had 
on some previous occasion bitten 
his finger. Thus, since the two ani- 
mals were related, he felt that he 
should be exempt from payment. 
Now Walther, loudly and vehe- 
mently, calls upon all his friends 
to come and prove that his horse 
was in no way even distantly re- 
lated to the steed that had wronged 
the detestable Atze, who comes in 
for much bitter invective. 

Into this time falls one of Wal- 
ther’s most important poems. It is 
written in three parts and is en- 
titled “Wahlstreit.” It begins with 
a picture of Walther himself: “I 
sat upon a stone, and crossed leg 
with leg. My elbow thereupon I 
placed, and cupped within my hand 
my chin and cheek.” Sitting thus 
and watching the water flowing 
past and the fishes swim, observing 
the birds and insects in forest and 
field, who all try to harm each 
other, he ponders deeply as to how 
honor and worldly goods and the 
grace of God, which is most im- 
portant of all, could possibly be 
united. He finds no solution, but 
reflects that all the beasts of the 
earth live according to a strict gov- 
ernment, and that Germany, where 
Right and Peace lie wounded unto 
death, should do likewise by choos- 
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ing Philip as King and Emperor. 
He ends with the words: “Crown 
Philip with the Weisen,” the 
“Weise” being a diamond of great 
size and beauty, which was said 
to have come from the Orient and 
which was set on the inside of the 
German Imperial Crown. In an- 
other poem we are present at this 
coronation and are told by Walther 
that the crown had been fitted to 
the Emperor’s head by the gold- 
smith and, thus arrayed, the Em- 
peror walks up the aisle of the 
church in a colorful pageant. 

As may be seen from the “Wahl- 
streit,” Walther was a philosopher, 
who ponders deeply over the why 
and wherefore of things. His deep 
and sincere faith gives him the solu- 
tion of most problems, except for 
those where the very uncertain 
human equation enters in and must 
be duly considered. With due re- 
gard for ethical values he is fully 
aware of human frailties and mis- 
takes, and has many sensible sug- 
gestions on the subject of educa- 
tion and character development. A 
few of his poems are purely in- 
structive and lean strongly towards 
the period of didactic poetry which 
was soon to follow the age of the 
Minnesang. However, he does not 
always like to apply these precepts 
for himself, particularly not when 
it concerns his enemies. “How do 
I go about loving one who does evil 
unto me?” he asks. “I love far 
better him who is good to me. For- 
give me, Lord, all my other faults: 
in this matter my heart is un- 
changed.” 

Fiercely loyal to his country, 
Walther inveighs against the tem- 
poral policy of the Pope at Rome, 
whom he blames for not allowing 
peace and order to reign in Ger- 
many. Finally things are straight- 
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ened out and the youthful Freder- 
ick IL, with the sanction of the 
Pope, comes across the Alps from 
Sicily, and assumes the crown, 
thereby putting an end to bitter 
strife. It is from him that Walther, 
who had supported his cause loy- 
ally and effectively, is finally re- 
warded with a fief. His joy is 
touching in its jubilant note and he 
sings: “I have a fief! All the world 
behold, I hold a fief! No longer 
dread I drear February’s sting!” 
Now he can be host, instead of an 
unwilling and univited guest. 

Frederick made two attempts to 
lead a Crusade to the Holy Land. 
The first time at the moment of 
sailing he had to put back to port, 
where he and his army were laid 
low with a serious malady. The 
following year his efforts are 
crowned with success. This was in 
1228 and it is virtually certain that 
Walther, although no longer young, 
accompanied him. Uhland holds 
this view, though Pfeiffer and oth- 
ers do not. At any rate, Walther 
wrote a Crusade Song, which was 
very commonly sung throughout 
the Middle Ages, and another poem, 
“The Promised Land,” in which he 
gratefully acknowledges the fact 
that his most ardent wish was 
granted and that he is permitted 
to see with his own eyes the path 
which God walked in human guise. 
He feels it right that their crusade 
was crowned with success, since it 
was their Christian duty to take 
away from the infidels “the sacred, 
pure land, so helpless and alone,” 
“where Jerusalem wept since she 
was so cruelly forgotten.” 

Leopold of Austria also went on 
this crusade and on his return to 
Vienna he is received with the joy- 
ful peals of bells, with flowery and 
colorful processions in the streets 
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and squares. That Walther was 
an eyewitness we cannot doubt. It 
is also certain that Walther knew 
of the captivity of Richard Coeur de 
Lion in the fortress of Diirenstein, 
where according to the well-known 
legend he was found by his page, 
Blondel, who sang the first verse of 
a song composed by his royal 
troubadour master, who forthwith 
from the depths of his dungeon, an- 
swered with the second. Walther 
does not speak of this charming 
tale, but in his poem “Saladin and 
Richard” he mentions that Richard 
was “heavily ransomed,” because 
of his own great generosity to his 
people. 

Walther took part in this crusade 
from a deep inner conviction that 
he owed it to his faith. No matter 
if in political issues he was at vari- 
ance with the Holy See, he was 
deeply and devoutly religious, with 
a naive faith that is touchingly 
beautiful in its simplicity and un- 
questioning belief. Never has poet 
sung more sublimely of the Holy 
Trinity, of the Blessed Virgin, of 
Christ on the Cross. It is impossible 
to read “The Crucifixion” without 
being deeply moved at the an- 
guish of the Mother who stands be- 
neath the cross, where her beloved 
Child hangs tortured, and at her 
Son’s distress on beholding her sor- 
row. “Thy sorrow, oh Mother, that 
indeed is My second death. John, 
comfort My dear one!” He says. 
The blind man spoke then to his 
servant: “Thou shalt turn thy spear 
upon His Heart and put an end to 
the long martyrdom.” So _ they 
turned the weapon towards the 
Lord of the Earth. And Mary 
stood beneath the Cross in sorrow 
and in grief. Her color and her 
Strength both left her in her bitter 
need, when she thus pitifully be- 
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held her Child killed, and Longinus 
thrust the spear into His pure side. 
Without consciousness she fell and 
neither heard nor saw. At sight of 
this grief the heart of Christ broke: 
the Cross grew red then from His 
sweet blood. 


It was on the way either to or 
from the Crusade in 1228 that Wal- 
ther visited the home of his child- 
hood. He was close to sixty, an 
old man he says, and the sight of 
the place where he had been so 
happy filled him with sadness. 
Everything is changed, the house is 
gone, the friends are either dead or 
have left, the trees and bushes do 
not look the same, only the brook 
runs as it used to. It is the age- 
old plaint, brought poignantly close 
by a master poet. After this, he 
bends his step again towards Unter- 
franken, where near Wiirzburg lies 
his little property, a place where 
the birds and all the creatures of 
the woods had always found a 
sanctuary. 

His last request was that he be 
buried in the Neu-Miinster in 
Wiirzburg, and that as his legacy 
to his tiny feathered friends, who 
had given him so much joy and 
comfort in his lonely wanderings 
in heath and forest, the birds be 
forever given food and drink. For 
this purpose he himself supervised 
the boring of four depressions in 
his tombstone before his death. 

On his tomb we read: 


“Pascua qui volucrum vivus, Wal- 
there, fuisti, 

Qui flos eloquii, qui Palladis os, 
obiisti! 

Ergo quod aureolam probitas tua 
poscit habere, 

Qui legit, bic dicat: ‘Deus, istius 
miserere!’” 
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ing Philip as King and Emperor. 
He ends with the words: “Crown 
Philip with the Weisen,” the 
“Weise” being a diamond of great 
size and beauty, which was said 
to have come from the Orient and 
which was set on the inside of the 
German Imperial Crown. In an- 
other poem we are present at this 
coronation and are told by Walther 
that the crown had been fitted to 
the Emperor’s head by the gold- 
smith and, thus arrayed, the Em- 
peror walks up the aisle of the 
church in a colorful pageant. 

As may be seen from the “Wahl- 
streit,” Walther was a philosopher, 
who ponders deeply over the why 
and wherefore of things. His deep 
and sincere faith gives him the solu- 
tion of most problems, except for 
those where the very uncertain 
human equation enters in and must 
be duly considered. With due re- 
gard for ethical values he is fully 
aware of human frailties and mis- 
takes, and has many sensible sug- 
gestions on the subject of educa- 
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few of his poems are purely in- 
structive and lean strongly towards 
the period of didactic poetry which 
was soon to follow the age of the 
Minnesang. However, he does not 
always like to apply these precepts 
for himself, particularly not when 
it concerns his enemies. “How do 
I go about loving one who does evil 
unto me?” he asks. “I love far 
better him who is good to me. For- 
give me, Lord, all my other faults: 
in this matter my heart is un- 
changed.” 

Fiercely loyal to his country, 
Walther inveighs against the tem- 
poral policy of the Pope at Rome, 
whom he blames for not allowing 
peace and order to reign in Ger- 
many. Finally things are straight- 
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ened out and the youthful Freder- 
ick IL., with the sanction of the 
Pope, comes across the Alps from 
Sicily, and assumes the crown, 
thereby putting an end to bitter 
strife. It is from him that Walther, 
who had supported his cause loy- 
ally and effectively, is finally re- 
warded with a fief. His joy is 
touching in its jubilant note and he 
sings: “I have a fief! All the world 
behold, I hold a fief! No longer 
dread I drear February’s sting!” 
Now he can be host, instead of an 
unwilling and univited guest. 

Frederick made two attempts to 
lead a Crusade to the Holy Land. 
The first time at the moment of 
sailing he had to put back to port, 
where he and his army were laid 
low with a serious malady. The 
following year his efforts are 
crowned with success. This was in 
1228 and it is virtually certain that 
Walther, although no longer young, 
accompanied him. Uhland holds 
this view, though Pfeiffer and oth- 
ers do not. At any rate, Walther 
wrote a Crusade Song, which was 
very commonly sung throughout 
the Middle Ages, and another poem, 
“The Promised Land,” in which he 
gratefully acknowledges the fact 
that his most ardent wish was 
granted and that he is permitted 
to see with his own eyes the path 
which God walked in human guise. 
He feels it right that their crusade 
was crowned with success, since it 
was their Christian duty to take 
away from the infidels “the sacred, 
pure land, so helpless and alone,” 
“where Jerusalem wept since she 
was so cruelly forgotten.” 

Leopold of Austria also went on 
this crusade and on his return to 
Vienna he is received with the joy- 
ful peals of bells, with flowery and 
colorful processions in the streets 
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and squares. That Walther was 
an eyewitness we cannot doubt. It 
is also certain that Walther knew 
of the captivity of Richard Coeur de 
Lion in the fortress of Diirenstein, 
where according to the well-known 
legend he was found by his page, 
Blondel, who sang the first verse of 
a song composed by his royal 
troubadour master, who forthwith 
from the depths of his dungeon, an- 
swered with the second. Walther 
does not speak of this charming 
tale, but in his poem “Saladin and 
Richard” he mentions that Richard 
was “heavily ransomed,” because 
of his own great generosity to his 
people. 

Walther took part in this crusade 
from a deep inner conviction that 
he owed it to his faith. No matter 
if in political issues he was at vari- 
ance with the Holy See, he was 
deeply and devoutly religious, with 
a naive faith that is touchingly 
beautiful in its simplicity and un- 
questioning belief. Never has poet 
sung more sublimely of the Holy 
Trinity, of the Blessed Virgin, of 
Christ on the Cross. It is impossible 
to read “The Crucifixion” without 
being deeply moved at the an- 
guish of the Mother who stands be- 
neath the cross, where her beloved 
Child hangs tortured, and at her 
Son’s distress on beholding her sor- 
row. “Thy sorrow, oh Mother, that 
indeed is My second death. John, 
comfort My dear one!” He says. 
The blind man spoke then to his 
servant: “Thou shalt turn thy spear 
upon His Heart and put an end to 
the long martyrdom.” So _ they 
turned the weapon towards the 
Lord of the Earth. And Mary 
stood beneath the Cross in sorrow 
and in grief. Her color and her 
strength both left her in her bitter 
need, when she thus pitifully be- 


held her Child killed, and Longinus 
thrust the spear into His pure side. 
Without consciousness she fell and 
neither heard nor saw. At sight of 
this grief the heart of Christ broke: 
the Cross grew red then from His 
sweet blood. 


It was on the way either to or 
from the Crusade in 1228 that Wal- 
ther visited the home of his child- 
hood. He was close to sixty, an 
old man he says, and the sight of 
the place where he had been so 
happy filled him with sadness. 
Everything is changed, the house is 
gone, the friends are either dead or 
have left, the trees and bushes do 
not look the same, only the brook 
runs as it used to. It is the age- 
old plaint, brought poignantly close 
by a master poet. After this, he 
bends his step again towards Unter- 
franken, where near Wiirzburg lies 
his little property, a place where 
the birds and all the creatures of 
the woods had always found a 
sanctuary. 

His last request was that he be 
buried in the Neu-Miinster in 
Wiirzburg, and that as his legacy 
to his tiny feathered friends, who 
had given him so much joy and 
comfort in his lonely wanderings 
in heath and forest, the birds be 
forever given food and drink. For 
this purpose he himself supervised 
the boring of four depressions in 
his tombstone before his death. 

On his tomb we read: 


“Pascua qui volucrum vivus, Wal- 
there, fuisti, 

Qui flos eloquii, qui Palladis os, 
obiisti! 

Ergo quod aureolam probitas tua 
poscit habere, 

Qui legit, bic dicat: ‘Deus, istius 
misererel’” 
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More eloquent than this perhaps 
is the simple line by Hugo von 
Trimberg in his “Renner”: “Herr 
Walther von der Vogelweide, who 
should forget him, him would I 
pity!” Also Gottfried von Strass- 
burg mentions Walther in his 
“Tristram”; so does Heinrich von 
Morungen in one of his poems; 
and in the annals of the Singschule 
of Sankt Gallen we find Walther 
quoted as the foremost of twelve 
singers, who brought the Minne- 
sang of the Middle Ages to its 
flower. 

It is said that the statue of Wal- 
ther in Bozen, the town nearest his 
birthplace, was removed after 
Bozen became Italian twenty years 
ago. But in Wiirzburg there stands 
a monument that shows him as we 
love to think of him: sitting upon 
a stone, with his legs crossed, his 
elbow resting thereon, his chin and 
one cheek cupped in his hand, 
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thinking of the problems of this 
world and the next. 


Walther sang like the nightin- 
gale, to whom his contemporaries 
so quaintly, yet so aptly, compared 
him. He sang because it was his 
nature, and he sang only what he 
felt. And so quite unconsciously, 
probably, he gives us a picture of 
himself that has lived and will con- 
tinue to live in the memory of 
men: a sincere, virile, lovable man, 
with endearing foibles, who takes 
delight in the world in which he 
lives, and, while seeing its faults 
and trying to right them, still un- 
derstands the hearts of men and 
forgives them. It is the portrait of 
a bravely striving, suffering, rejoic- 
ing man against a background of 
the turbulent, colorful century in 
which he lived, “like a lovely old 
picture painted upon a ground of 
gold.” 


THREE POEMS OF WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE 


TRANSLATED BY MILTON S. ROSE 


TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


ELP me, Mary, blessed Woman and holiest Maiden, 

Glorying so Thy Child, to free my soul sin-laden. 
Measureless Ocean of Mercy, out of Thy infinite kindness 
Sprang living the Spirit of Godhood to ease our hearts of blindness. 
Into Thee poured the Father, in Thee our Life had beginning; 


Hail to Thee, Holy Conception! 


All ours the winning 


When He, whom limits of earth nor limitless heaven could hold, 
Slept in Thy fair small body. With greatness of innocence bold, 
Thou yielded the Master: the wonder of wonders untold 


That Thou, O Angelic Maiden, should painlessly save us from sinning. 
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SAT upon a stone, 

Knee-bone on knee-bone, 
Elbow anchored squarely, 
My hand cushioned fairly 
To one cheek and chin. 
So I strove to win 
Three things long unmated. 
Though I meditated 
Worldly ways profoundly, 
I was beaten soundly 
In search for life’s release 
From painful want of these. 
Honor and earthly wealth 
Pair not but by stealth; 
And neither with God’s blessing, 
Which is the great possessing. 
These would I bear forever 
Within my breast; but never 
The grace of God may enter 
Where dwells the dark dissenter, 
Wealth, though housed with faith, 
For each the other slayeth. 


Untruth rules, and saintly 

Peace and Right cry faintly 

From deadly wounds. All over 

Is every hope of union unless the two recover. 


THE CRUCIFIXION 


INFUL one, let a thought of God’s intrepid anguish, 
Endured for thy soul’s saving, teach thy heart to languish. 
Think how sharp thorns pierced His tender side suspended 
With multiple agonies there on the Cross ere His martyrdom ended, 
While to His hands and feet men pointed nails and drove them. 
Mary was woe without measure as they clove them, 
And She beheld the blood of the Son from either side flow. 
Then from the Cross did Jesus speak in sorrow: “O 
Mother, Thy grief is bitter. To me, even so 
Thy pains are a second death. John, from my Loved One remove them.” 





DO COMMUNISTS THINK ? 


By WituiaM H. KELty 


OVERNMENTAL estimates in- 

dicate that America harbors 
some 215 religious sects. Had the 
census-takers been politically ob- 
serving, however, they might have 
included at least one other. Em- 
bodying some of the worst features 
a religion may possess, it neverthe- 
less demands of its followers un- 
swerving obedience no matter 
where it may lead them and no mat- 
ter how crooked the road. Its doc- 
trine is based upon unlimited force 
and, indeed, implemented by mass 
murder—nicely sugared with words 
of sweetness and light. Its affili- 
ation is with a world-wide network 
from which it takes inspiration un- 
questioningly. Its name, of course, 
is the Communist Party. 

The Communists are objection- 
able not merely because they are 
wrong or because they defend one 
of the most despotic regimes in his- 
tory—that of the Soviets. Their 
intellectual tyranny extends to all 
of their many fields of activity, and 
it is exercised over their followers 
and toward their opponents with 
equal vigor. 

For twenty years the Communist 
Party of the United States had been 
in the vanguard of the atheist-revo- 
lutionary section of political 
thought. During that period its 
surface policy has undergone rapid 
changes, its tactics have been al- 
tered without warning and its at- 
titude toward other groups has 
shifted from hatred to proffered co- 
operation. Throughout these about- 
faces the Party has insisted that its 


members ask no embarrassing ques- 
tions. If the Party’s masters in 
Moscow and functionaries in New 
York insist Monday that Farmer- 
Laborites are really “Social-Fas- 
cists” to be fought with every re- 
source, and maintain Tuesday that 
Farmer-Laborites must be upheld 
to the hilt by Communists—if they 
do these things the rank and file of 
American Communism must echo 
the pronouncements of Stalin, 
Dimitrov and Browder or face the 
denunciation that they are “Trot- 
skyites.” 

The Communist Party has its sa- 
cred cows whom no one must doubt 
—Marx, Engels and Lenin. It has 
its infallible “interpreters” of these 
men—Stalin, Dimitrov and their 
satellites. The holy books of the 
movement are Marx’s Das Kapital, 
the Little Lenin Library, the Com- 
munist Manifesto and the speeches 
of its “great Leader Stalin.” But 
here, again, Communists make it 
very clear that their classics must 
be interpreted by the right people. 
Taken altogether, Communist pol- 
icy embodies perhaps the most 
sweeping regimentation of thought 
in the world today. 

If Reds confined their efforts to 
one country or to their own group, 
Americans might safely evince less 
interest in this condition. But near- 
ly every land has felt the long hand 
of Moscow in its domestic affairs. 
Churches, trade unions, students 
and cultural societies have all been 
approached in the name of the left- 
ist “united front.” What Commu- 

















nists are doing to intellectual free- 
dom is therefore of deep concern to 
the people of the United States and 
of all other democracies. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss 
the lack of freedom in the Soviet 
Union itself. Only the uninformed 
and those who have deliberately 
blinded themselves to reality be- 
lieve that the new Soviet constitu- 
tion really guarantees civil rights 
to opponents of the existing gov- 
ernment. The secret police still 
possess the power of arbitrary ar- 
rest and imprisonment, clerics are 
still muzzled and workers are still 
exploited to a degree unbelievable 
in most “capitalistic” countries. 
Harold Denny, reporting the results 
of the adoption of the new Soviet 
constitution in The New York 
Times during September, 1937, said 
of Russian art: 

“The Communist Party presumes 
to dictate what is good art or music 
or architecture or theatrical direc- 
tion and it can wreck a man’s ca- 
reer with a word. Thus, Dmitri 
Shostakovich fell overnight from 
his eminence as the Soviet’s most 
favored composer because some 
one in authority disliked his mu- 
sic.” 

Denny summarizes the intellec- 
tual achievements of the Red gov- 
ernment by writing that it has “ut- 
terly eradicated freedom of expres- 
sion on any except the most innocu- 
ous topics and has made even free- 
dom of thought a dangerous luxury. 
In this it is only conforming to the 
inevitable pattern of dictatorships, 
be they royal, fascist or prole- 
tarian.” 

He adds that “the result is an in- 
tellectual servility, a sycophancy, a 
hypocrisy that is simply degrading. 
Persons in prominent positions 
Such persons 


have to toe the line. 
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must not only refrain from the 
slightest criticism of any decision 
made by the government or by the 
Communist Party, which rules the 
government and is in turn ruled by 
Joseph Stalin, but they must ex- 
press the most fulsome praise of 
such a decision.” 

Turn to France where Jacques 
Doriot, leader of the French Com- 
munist Party advocated the “united 
front” policy in 1933 and 1934, 
when the united front was ana- 
thema to the Third International. 
Stalin had Doriot removed from 
power and “invited” him to Mos- 
cow. Doriot might well have never 
returned from such a visit. He de- 
nounced the undemocratic tactics 
of the Communist International, 
and became a Fascist. 

But almost as soon as Doriot was 
expelled from power the Third In- 
ternational reversed its course and 
began to advocate the united front 
with evangelical fervor. If Doriot 
had remained in the Party and had 
swallowed the policy it originally 
wanted him to accept, he would 
have been expelled in any case, un- 
less he again reversed himself. It 
takes an agile Communist to follow 
the changes in his “Party line” 
these days! 

The Spanish tragedy offers count- 
less examples of Communist tyran- 
ny over the mind. H. Edward 
Knoblaugh of the Associated Press 
wrote Madrid dispatches for manv 
months before and after the begin- 
ning of the Nationalist revolution. 
Being a fair-minded reporter, anx- 
ious to get all the facts, he recorded 
the wholesale slaughter of con- 
servatives and religious leaders by 
Madrid left-wingers during the 
early months of the civil war. He 
saw scores of the clergy being tor- 
tured and murdered. 
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One day an American Communist 
visited Knoblaugh in Madrid. He 
asked the newspaper man for infor- 
mation about what had been hap- 
pening in the city, and Knoblaugh 
told him the truth. He described 
summary executions without trial, 
on the basis of denunciations by 
Reds. He said that he had seen 
wounded but living members of the 
clergy and of conservative political 
parties being buried alive on the 
outskirts of the city. 

But the Communist leaped to his 


feet. “I won’t listen to you,” he 
shouted. “I don’t believe these 
things. You must be a Fascist.” 


This reply is absolutely typical 
of the Communist attitude toward 
the truth. If Reds don’t like facts 
they try to impeach the one who 
reveals them by calling him a “Fas- 
cist” or a “Trotskyite.” 

Arnold Lunn, British Catholic au- 
thor and opponent of Communism, 
describes a similar experience. He 
made a speech to a student group 
at the University of London. Dur- 
ing the talk Lunn quoted from a 
book by the American, Andrew 
Smith, who was a devoted Com- 
munist until he sold all his posses- 
sions, gave the proceeds to the Com- 
munist Party and went to Russia. 
He found persecution, exploitation, 
unhappiness and misery on every 
side. After three years of it Smith 
returned to the United States, a con- 
firmed opponent of Communism. 

After the talk a Communist asked 
Lunn if he was aware that “Smith 
is a Trotskyite.” 

“I asked him,” Lunn writes, “if 
he could produce any evidence in 
support of his theory. He could 
produce no evidence. Smith, he de- 
clared, must be a Trotskyite be- 
cause he had dared to criticize So- 
viet Russia. 
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“I suggested,” Lunn continues, 
“that the point at issue was not 
whether Smith was a Trotskyite 
but whether Smith’s statements 
could be disproved. This shocked 
him.” 

Name-calling instead of fact-find- 
ing, it would seem, is a favorite de- 
vice of the Communist’s intellec- 
tual terrorism. 

Harry Lang, a New York Social- 
ist, was one of its victims. Lang 
went to the Soviet Union, as he put 
it, looking “for joy.” He found 
mass starvation in such areas as 
the Ukraine, once called the “bread- 
basket of Europe.” He found that 
the Soviet government was deliber- 
ately starving the peasants into 
complying with the drive for col- 
lective farming, by confiscatory 
requisitioning of grain. He returned 
to the United States to write a 
series of articles for a Jewish pa- 
per, later reprinted elsewhere, de- 
scribing his experiences in the “So- 
cialist paradise.” 

Most Communists, knowing full 
well that his charges were true, 
would not merely try to refute 
them. Instead they screamed that 
Lang was a “Trotskyite,” a betrayer 
of Socialism. As far as Commu- 
nists are concerned the truth is per- 
missible only when it serves their 
own interests. 

If you will lend yourself to their 
united front tactics—will make 
your Church or trade union or 
other association a vehicle for radi- 
cal efforts, in other words, the Com- 
munists will love you. But if you 
object to their tactics you immedi- 
ately become an enemy who is to be 
silenced or discredited by every 
available means. 

Professor John Dewey of Colum- 
bia, long known as a Soviet sympa- 
thizer, lost his enthusiasm for the 




















Red cause when Russia began exe- 
cuting thousands of her citizens 
several years ago. He regarded the 
“trials” of so-called wreckers and 
the elaborate confessions extracted 
therein as pure farces. He headed 
a committee which declared Leon 
Trotsky innocent of any plot to 
overthrow the Soviet government. 
Immediately Stalinite Reds began 
to circulate this story: “Dewey is 
an old man. He is suffering from 
senile dementia. Americans 
shouldn’t pay any attention to 
him.” 

A woman lecturer on Commu- 
nism began a few months ago to 
seem dangerous to American Reds, 
who fear any one’s telling unfavor- 
able truths about Sovietism. So 
Communists were instructed to be- 
gin a rumor that she is insane and 
had been confined to an asylum. 
That story, of course, was utterly 
absurd. 

Some high school students in a 
Midwestern city formed a club a 
few years ago to advance patriotic 
and non-radical ideas. Its mem- 
bership was only moderately large, 
its program quite harmless. But 
Communists appeared before the 
Board of Education of that city, 
branding the organization “Fascis- 
tic,” asserting that it was a secret 
society and that its members 
carried concealed weapons. All of 
these claims were pure fabrication, 
as the Board of Education dis- 
covered. But the incident is one of 
a number which demonstrates how 
Communists fight freedom of 
thought. 

A newspaper columnist recently 
cited two news stories from the 
same issue of the Daily Worker, of- 
ficial organ of the Communist Party 
of the United States. One story re- 
ported with evident approval how 
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Communists had broken up a Fas- 
cist meeting in one American city. 
The other story attacked, in the 
name of freedom of assembly, 
seeming Fascist sympathizers who 
broke up a Communist meeting in 
another city. Most of us would be- 
lieve that what is sauce for the 
goose is indubitably sauce for the 
gander—but Reds do not see it that 
way. 

A public library conducted a 
series of open meetings in one city 
about two years ago with the pur- 
pose of presenting many viewpoints 
on political questions. Communist 
speakers were permitted to take the 
platform on several occasions to de- 
fend the despotic regime in Russia. 
Then, one day, the director of the 
forum invited the Italian consul in 
that city to explain the purposes of 
Fascism. Reds picketed the library 
and attended the meeting to create 
a disturbance which would prevent 
the consul from being heard. They 
succeeded fairly well in their im- 
mediate purpose, but they also 
opened the eyes of liberals in that 
city who believe in fair play and 
who had thought that Communists, 
too, believe in it. 

Reds accorded very similar treat- 
ment to a Catholic lecturer who 
presented some facts about the 
Spanish civil war. 

Carveth Wells, author of Kapoot, 
visited the Soviet Union to make 
travelogue movies of the country. 
The pictures were to be released 
in 1933, when the Communist 
Friends of the Soviet Union heard 
of them. Promptly the organiza- 
tion threatened a nation-wide boy- 
cott of the films if they were re- 
leased by the company handling 
Mr. Wells’s films. The threat had 
its effect in halting the showing of 
the picture which, according to Mr. 
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Wells, contained no political 
propaganda. 

Several years later Communist 
Party publications boasted that 
Reds had picketed a picture called 
Red Salute and had organized a 
boycott to compel theaters not to 
show it. 

But, let a religious organization 
or patriotically-minded American 
object to Communist propaganda 
films and see how quick Reds are to 
jump to the defense of “freedom of 
expression.” They would permit 
nothing to be said against Block- 
ade and other pro-Loyalist films. 
They glory in the showing of Com- 
munist and pro-Communist movies, 
the number of which has been con- 
siderable within the last few years 
—as William Green of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and many 
other observers have often pointed 
out. 

It is events like these and many 
more like them that mark Com- 
munists as tyrants, quite as much 
as if they were in power and “liqui- 
dating” American conservatives, 
true liberals and clerics. These are 
the things that give us a taste of 
what we might expect if Commu- 
nists did obtain control of the 
American government. They are 
the indicators of what may happen 
to the dissenting membership of 
any organization in which Com- 
munists, having entered through 
the united front device, get the up- 
per hand. 

Communists, of course, can en- 
dorse the anti-liberal acts of their 
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leadership with complete equanimi- 
ty. They have become conditioned 
to blind acceptance of the “Party 
line,” no matter what it may de- 
mand of them. To the Communist, 
human beings have no place and no 
value as human beings. They are, 
in his thinking, members of classes 
whose conflict is inevitable. The 
Christian concept of individual 
worth means less than nothing to 
him and it is of little consequence 
how many persons are put to death 
by the advance of Sovietism. Men 
who see history in this light could 
hardly be expected to hold any re- 
gard for freedom of thought, of 
speech, of the press, of religion or 
of conscience. 

Communists do think, no doubt, 
but theirs is the colored thinking 
of the pure fanatic. It is the think- 
ing of Ivan the Terrible and of Juan 
Vicente Gomez—of men intent upon 
power and lacking a balanced set 
of values. 

That Communists work in the 
name of humanity only makes their 
tactics more despicable. Ivan and 
Gomez were at least frank about 
their sanguinary purposes. 

Communism produces an insidi- 
ous kind of thinking—a kind that 
may result in the destruction of 
other millions of lives, of religious 
worship and of civil rights as it has 
done in the Soviet Union, in Spain 
and in the other countries which 
have suffered ideological wars. It 
is a kind of thinking that should 
never gain widespread support in 
the United States of America. 














TOWARD PEACE IN PALESTINE 


By PrerRrRE CRABITES 


HIS morning’s paper carries the 
following headline: 


NAZIS GRAB LAST RESOURCES HELD 
BY GERMAN JEWS 


The Associated Press dispatch 
which is given this caption reads, 
in part. 


“The Nazi regime took a strangle 
hold today on the remaining re- 
sources of German Jews in a sweep- 
ing decree issued by economics 
Minister Walther Funk. The de- 
cree contains ‘the legal basis for the 
full Aryanization of German eco- 
nomics, German real estate and 
other important parts of the na- 
tional wealth,’ an official explana- 
tion said.” 


The New York Times, some ten 
days earlier, announced that 
Colonial Secretary Malcolm Mac- 
Donald told the House of Commons 
that “the British Government is 
considering making a large increase 
in immigration figures for Pales- 
tine in an effort to cope with the 
refugee problem.” 

The Times wireless went on to 


say: 


“This morning, said Mr. Mac- 
Donald, he had received from the 
Jewish Agency detailed proposals 
for speeding up the rate of immi- 
gration in the light of recent events 
in Germany. ‘These proposals are 
receiving at once my most careful 
consideration,’ he assured the 


House, ‘and I am consulting about 
them with the High Commissioner 
in Jerusalem.’ ” 


It is in the interests of Jewry 
that these proposals be rejected by 
the High Commissioner in Jerusa- 
lem. It is in the interests of Jewry 
that Jewish immigration into Pales- 
tine not only be not increased but 
that it be stopped. It is in the in- 
terests of Jewry that this revised 
policy be put into operation at the 
earliest practicable moment. 

I am not a Jew. There is no 
Semitic blood in my veins, or in 
those of my wife or of my grand- 
children. I refuse, however, to ad- 
mit that the present persecution of 
Jews in Germany or elsewhere is 
a matter which concerns Jewry 
alone. It debases mankind. It 
strikes at the very core of our civi- 
lization. It reacts upon Christians 
as well as upon Jews. I hold that 
I am as fundamentally interested 
as is the Jewish Agency in seeking 
an exit from the present intolerable 
situation. I, therefore, ask that my 
reasons for dissenting from its pro- 
posals be given a respectful hear- 
ing. 

The juridical basis for the Jew- 
ish Agency’s request that the rate 
of immigration into Palestine be 
speeded up, is its interpretation of 
what is known as the Balfour Dec- 
laration. That state paper took the 
form of a letter addressed to Lord 
Rothschild by Lord (then Mr.) 
Balfour. It states specifically that 
“His Majesty’s Government view 
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with favor the establishment in 
Palestine of a National Home for 
the Jewish people and will use their 
best endeavors to facilitate the 
achievement of this object.” 

The date of the Balfour Declara- 
tion is of paramount importance: 
it was written on November 2, 1917. 

The tide of battle at that time 
was running heavily against the 
Allies. Czarist Russia had gone by 
the boards. Rumania had not 
measured up to expectations. Italy 
had become a distinct disappoint- 
ment to those who relied upon her 
fighting qualities. The submarine 
menace made it extremely doubtful 
whether American man power could 
reach Europe in sufficient numbers 
to constitute a serious menace to 
the Teutonic nations. British 
statesmanship therefore considered 
it important that England should 
seek every legitimate help she could 
get. “We came to the conclusion, 
from information we received from 
every part of the world,” said Prime 
Minister Lloyd George, in the House 
of Commons, “that it was vital we 
should have the support of the 
Jewish community.” 

This means that the Balfour Dec- 
laration was a war measure. Here 
is how the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs brings this out and 
explains its utility: 


“The value of the Declaration as 
a war measure is obvious if one 
studies the concern it caused among 
the enemy Powers, Germany and 
Turkey, the former being affected 
not only because of the large Jew- 
ish population within the Reich, 
but also because of the high per- 
centage of Jews in the parts of 
Eastern Europe — Ukraine, Poland 
and Rumania — occupied by Ger- 
man troops.” 
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I introduce this aspect of the 
matter into my narrative because I 
desire to stress the extent of the 
debt due to Jewry by England and 
her allies. I deem it essential that 
it be understood that I am not seek- 
ing to minimize the invaluable aid 
rendered by the Jewish race to the 
victorious democracies. What I am 
endeavoring to do is to get my 
facts into their proper perspective. 
In doing so, I feel that I should 
quote from what Colonial Secre- 
tary Malcolm MacDonald said when 
he told the House of Commons that 
the proposals of the Jewish Agency 
to speed up immigration in Pales- 
tine were receiving his most careful 
consideration. These are his words: 


“The Jews are in Palestine not 
on sufferance, but by right, and to- 
day, under the lash of persecution 
in Central Europe, their eagerness 
to return to their own homeland is 
multiplied a hundredfold. The 
tragedy of the people who have no 
country has never been so deep as 
it is this week. But I must utter 
this word of warning: When we 
promised to facilitate establishment 
of a National Home for Jews in 
Palestine, we never anticipated this 
fierce persecution in Europe at 
present.” 


I am afraid that the American 
press has failed to grasp the mean- 
ing of these last twenty-four words. 
It strikes me that Jewry as a whole 
does not perceive what they con- 
note. Evidently the Jewish Agency 
did not foresee that sooner or later 
a responsible British statesman 
would feel constrained to make 
just such a pronouncement. Now 
that the British Colonial Secretary 
has done so, the issue thus raised 
by him should be faced. 
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It brings to the fore the salient 
fact that if, in November, 1917, a 
great war was carrying desolation 
in its wake, no one then foresaw 
the unspeakable persecutions which 
are now disgracing Central and 
Eastern Europe. On the contrary, 
it was confidently believed at that 
time that the fall of Imperial Rus- 
sia and the eclipse of the reaction- 
ary party in Rumania meant the 
end of pogroms. The universal ap- 
plause which greeted the Balfour 
Declaration from friend and foe 
was interpreted as the forerunner 
of a new era of liberalism in Chris- 
tendom’s relations to Jewry. 

I was in Cairo when the Balfour 
Declaration was made. I was in 
close touch with Moslem thought. 
My Sheik, Mansur Nazar, was my 
guide, philosopher and friend. 
Links of mutual confidence bound 
us together. Had the Mohammedan 
world had the slightest misgivings 
about the meaning of the Balfour 
Declaration, he would have whis- 
pered a word into my ear. He did 
not. Far from doing so, he gave 
it his warm approval. He inter- 
preted it as meaning that after the 
War, England would facilitate the 
entry into Palestine of Jews whose 
religious fervor would cause them 
to desire to reside in the Holy Land. 
He saw in this, a guarantee of suffi- 
cient capital to make a success of 
the new Palestinian Arab state. He 
was convinced that England had 
promised the country to the Arabs 
as early as October 24, 1915. He 
had often told me that he won- 
dered where they would get the 
money with which to administer it. 
He, therefore, welcomed the cer- 
tainty of Jewish co-operation. The 
idea never dawned upon him that 
persecutions in Central and East- 
ern Europe would bring into play 
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factors not foreseen in November, 
1917. 

As far as I know, my Sheik did 
not oppose the principle that Jews 
should be admitted into Palestine 
not by sufferance but by right. We 
did not, however, discuss that phase 
of the matter. I did not broach it 
to him. I do not think that at any 
time during the War he gave a 
thought to the legal niceties of the 
eventual status of Jews in Palestine. 
One concept seemed to dominate 
Sheik Mansur Nazar’s thoughts. It 
may be thus expressed: The Jews 
and Moslems of Palestine always 
got along admirably together. They 
had done so for almost 1,300 years. 
They would live in peace in the 
new Arab state which would open 
its doors to the Jews whose re- 
ligious convictions called them to 
the Holy Land of Islam and of 
Israel. 

Hardly had the War ended before 
economic unrest in Europe com- 
pletely changed the _ conditions 
which existed when Mr. Balfour 
wrote Lord Rothschild. Jews be- 
gan to pour into Palestine. All of 
them were not religious zealots. 
This steady stream of Jewish im- 
migration alarmed the Arabs of the 
Holy Land. They became con- 
vinced that England and Jewry 
were seeking to supplant them and 
to turn over the country to the 
Jews. I do not say that this con- 
viction was well founded. I do not 
assert that it was not. I confine 
myself to affirming that it existed, 
that it still exists, and that every 
Arab, Moslem and Christian, to 
whom I have spoken on the subject 
is absolutely convinced that it is 
justified. 

If economic unrest started this 
high pressure flow of Jewish immi- 
gration as early as 1920, the lash 
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of persecution in Central and East- 
ern Europe has now multiplied a 
hundredfold the eagerness of Jews 
to settle in Palestine. The Moslems 
and Christians of the Holy Land 
are thus now face to face with a 
Jewish influx which Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald says was “never antici- 
pated” when England promised to 
facilitate establishment of a na- 
tional home for Jews in Palestine. 

With these facts before me, I 
feel justified in inquiring whether 
the proposals which the British au- 
thorities have received from the 
Jewish Agency for speeding up the 
rate of immigration into Palestine, 
are in the interests of Jewry and of 
civilization. 

In approaching the issue thus 
presented, I am fully conscious of 
the spiritual significance to Jewry 
and Judaism of the speeding up of 
Jewish immigration into the Holy 
Land. I heartily approve of the 
noble purpose of those who favor 
this policy. If I dissent from it, 
it is not because I am opposed to it 
in principle. It is solely because I 
am thinking of what I consider the 
greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber of Jews. I feel that with 2,500,- 
000 Jews now on the grill in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, their in- 
terests are paramount. 

My analysis of the situation is 
dominated by the stubborn fact that 
Palestine is an exceptionally small 
country. Its economic absorptive 
capacity is very limited. As early 
as March, 1930, a Parliamentary 
Commission found that “Sir John 
Campbell, British High Commis- 


sioner in Palestine, was right when 
he reported that the crisis of 1927 
and 1928 was due to the fact that 
immigrants have come into Pales- 
tine in excess of the economic ab- 
sorbing power of the country.” 
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Notwithstanding the warning 
thus sounded, the Jewish popula- 
tion of the Holy Land increased 
from 164,796 in 1930, to 370,483 in 


1936. The recorded immigration 
figures were: 
SPER s ceccccoccess 30,327 Jews 
ee 42,359 ” 
Pert 61,854 ” 
Bees cvovecseoneas 29,727 ” 


It was because of these facts and 
figures that Sir Walter Shaw and 
his colleagues stated in their re- 
port already cited that “there is 
incontestable evidence that in the 
matter of immigration there has 
been a serious departure by the Jew- 
ish authorities from the doctrine 
accepted by the Zionist Organiza- 
tion in 1922 that immigration 
should be regulated by the eco- 
nomic capacity of Palestine to ab- 
sorb new arrivals.” 

I have not forgotten that the 
Jewish Agency has always refused 
to admit the justice of the charge 
thus brought against it. I am 
aware of the fact that Jewish enter- 
prise, Jewish tenacity, Jewish capi- 
tal and Jewish brains have worked 
such wonders in the Holy Land that 
this denial is advanced in perfect 
sincerity. I have, however, felt it 
relevant to my theme to refer to 
what the Shaw Commission re- 
ported because its findings estab- 
lish that today Palestine can at best 
absorb but a relatively negligible 
number of additional immigrants. 

Proof that saturation point is, at 
all events, not far off is established 
by two concurring factors. They 
are: (1) The British Government 
has fixed Jewish immigration into 
Palestine, beginning November 1, 
1938, at but 811 per month, and 
(2) The Jewish Agency, in request- 























ing the British Colonial Secretary 
to speed up immigration, has asked 
permission to bring into the Holy 
Land A: but 7,500 trained young 
German farm workers between 18 
and 25 years of age, B: but 2,500 
German boys and girls between 15 
and 17 years who have begun their 
agricultural training in Germany 
and C: but 10,000 children between 
the ages of 6 and 14 years. 

It is self-evident that with 2,500,- 
000 Jews now under fire in Central 
and Eastern Europe, such figures 
offer no practical relief to persecut- 
ed Jewry. And even if these quotas 
were increased to the breaking 
point, the result would be substan- 
tially the same. In other words, 
Palestine is so small that it cannot 
offer a haven of safety even to the 
600,000 Jews of Nazi Germany, not 
to speak of the remaining 1,900,000 
scattered through Italy, Rumania, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

The point which I am endeavor- 
ing to drive home is that the im- 
possible task which the Jewish 
Agency is attempting in Palestine is 
a positive menace to the welfare of 
2,500,000 Jews. At best it can ob- 
tain a refuge in Palestine for rela- 
tively very few Jews. It is, in de- 
fying fate, converting traditionally 
friendly Arabs into implacable ene- 
mies. It is depriving Israel of the 
protection of Islam. 

Before attempting to establish 
what I have just advanced, I should 
like to point out that no country 
in Christendom is now prepared 
to absorb an appreciable number 
of the 2,500,000 Jews who are at 
present on the spot. Americans 
pass resolutions sympathizing with 
the Jews. They castigate Nazism 
and Fascism, Hitler and Mussolini, 
but their quota laws make it im- 
possible for any considerable num- 
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ber of Jews to get into the United 
States. I do not think that the 
statutes are going to be changed. 
And the same state of affairs ob- 
tains throughout Europe and South 
America. 

No British Dominion is even con- 
sidering admitting large numbers 
of Jews. England, it is true, seems 
to be willing to shunt them off to 
impossible crown territories. She 
has developed a sense of humor in 
suggesting that a former German 
colony be turned over to them. But, 
history is repeating itself. The 
same conditions exist today as ob- 
tained in the sixteenth century 
when Spain expelled her Jews. No 
country in Christendom will give 
large numbers of them a permanent 
haven. 

I have just said that history is 
repeating itself. My statement is 
but partially correct. It is abso- 
lutely accurate in so far as it refers 
to the closed door from one end of 
Europe and America to the other. 
It is inaccurate in that it overlooks 
the fact that in the sixteenth cen- 
tury the Mohammedan world gladly 
opened its portals to the exiled Span- 
ish Jews. They were then received 
by Islam with open arms. Honors 
were bestowed upon them. They 
lived in the Levant in unbroken 
amity with their Mohammedan 
neighbors from that period until 
Easter Sunday, 1920. The ill feel- 
ing engendered between Moslem 
and Jew at that recent date has 
now spread to the entire Moham- 
medan world. A holy war has been 
declared in certain parts of Islam. 
The gage of battle, not in the shape 
of fire and shot but in the form 
of unrelenting hatred, has been 
thrown down. The Arabs of Pales- 
tine do not stand alone. Millions 
upon millions of Mohammedans 
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now support them. This means 
that the Islam of the twentieth cen- 
tury does not emulate the Moham- 
medan world of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and open its doors to the per- 
secuted Jewry of Central and East- 
ern Europe. On the contrary, it 
anathematizes them. 

The facts which I have just ad- 
duced, weighed in the light of prac- 
tical politics, signify that in forc- 
ing some eight hundred Jews per 
month upon the Arabs of Pales- 
tine, Jewry is antagonizing the en- 
tire Mohammedan world. This 
means that, with Europe and 
America closed to any appreciable 
number of the 2,500,000 Jews now 
undergoing a living death, a policy 
is being pursued which closes Asia 
Minor, Trans-Jordan and other Mo- 
hammedan lands to these sorely 
tried millions. 

I hold that in those parts are 
found the only fertile fields, wide 
areas and healthy zones fit for 
white settlers where these 2,500,000 
Jews could find a refuge, if the 
Jewish Agency would but cease at- 
tempting to force 800 odd Jews per 
month across the frontiers of Pales- 
tine. I repeat that I am alive to the 
spiritual importance to Jewry and 
Judaism of keeping open the por- 
tals of the Holy Land. But it 
strikes me that with 2,500,000 Jews 
tortured by heartless persecutors, 
a condition is presented which jus- 
tifies a modification of the present 
policy. These millions have a right 
to live which right takes prece- 
dence of all considerations consist- 
ent with honor. 

If it be held that I am mistaken 
in arguing that these Islamic areas 
are the only habitable expanses 
available to large-scale Jewish im- 
migration, may I be permitted to 
advance another argument? It is 
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based primarily upon the interests 
of the Jewish race. 

In presenting the point which I 
am about to develop, I am assum- 
ing that Jews admit that the tri- 
umph of Nazism and of Fascism is 
not consonant with their welfare. 
I take it for granted that if the 
present-day philosophy of Hitler 
and Mussolini be universally en- 
forced, Jewry’s fate will, if possible, 
be worse than it is at this moment. 
I am accepting as a postulate that 
Jews are most anxious that the 
democratic states and more particu- 
larly England, France and _ the 
United States, shall not become 
negligible factors in world politics. 

With attention fixed upon these 
considerations, I have but one ques- 
tion to ask. It is: cannot the Jew- 
ish leaders be made to see that in 
insisting upon forcing Palestine to 
admit 800 odd Jews per month, they 
were the indirect cause which made 
inevitable the recent surrender of 
Chamberlain and Daladier at Mu- 
nich? I hold that they were. 

I do not advance this view for 
the purpose of making a scapegoat 
of those responsible for Jewish 
policy. I do so solely in order to 
subserve what I believe to be the 
best interests of Jewry. It is my 
belief that its plight is so terrible 
that no stone should be left un- 
turned in an endeavor to correct 
present conditions. In assuming 
this attitude, I call attention to two 
indisputable facts: (1) England is 
today the world’s greatest Moslem 
state and (2) Moslem man power is 
an essential element of the French 
war machine. 

England could not have thrown 
her full weight into the scales of 
the Great War if she had not been 
assured of the benevolent neutrality 
of her millions of Moslem subjects. 




















There are some 80,000,000 Mo- 
hammedans in India alone. Any 
unrest among them would have 
seriously crippled Britain’s effort on 
the western front. Without the 
sympathetic good will of these mil- 
lions, the Allies would have been 
defeated. 

The inviolability of the Suez 
Canal is essential to the integrity 
of the British Empire. If it were 
blocked for a week, England would 
be brought to her knees over night. 
This essential artery of British Im- 
perial communications — traverses 
Mohammedan territory. Without 
the loyal vigilance and active sup- 
port of Moslem Egypt, the safety of 
the Suez Canal is imperiled. Great 
Britain needs, she greatly needs, 
the friendship of the 15,000,000 Mo- 
hammedan inhabitants of Egypt. 

I know whereof I am speaking. 
I have often thought of the debt 
which the Allies owe Egypt for hav- 
ing supported them during the 
World War. Had the Egyptians 
been in any way hostile to them it 
would have been impossible for 
England to have kept open the Suez 
Canal without immobilizing upon its 
banks a very large army. Such a 
necessity would have spelled defeat 
in France, during those perilous 
days which preceded America’s en- 
try into the fray. Such facts were 
obviously brought to the attention 
of Sir Neville Chamberlain. He was 
advised that the Ulema of Al Azhar, 
the leading Mohammedan theologi- 
cal institution of Cairo—and of the 
world —had passed resolutions 
“protesting against the British pol- 
icy in Palestine . . . and appealing 
to leaders in all Moslem countries to 
take the necessary measures to pro- 
tect Arab Palestine.” He knew that 
the Egyptian people, as a whole, 
were so ardently in favor of closing 
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the Holy Land to the Jews that it 
required and requires all the states- 
manship of King Farouk and his 
ministers to avoid committing 
Egypt to the cause of Moslem Pales- 
tine. 

With such conditions confront- 
ing him, Chamberlain had to yield 
at Munich or face the inevitability 
of defeat on the battlefield. It was 
the certainty of a dissatisfied Mos- 
lem world which brought him to 
his knees. And this dissatisfaction 
sprang — and still springs — from 
England’s policy in Palestine. 

Daladier’s position was even more 


critical than Chamberlain’s.  Al- 
gerian, Tunisian and Moroccan 


troops played a great part in the 
French armies of 1914-1917. France 
needs these Moslem warriors if she 
is to remain a first-class power. If 
the British Empire can hold to- 
gether as long as its Mohammedan 
subjects maintain an attitude of 
benevolent neutrality, French im- 
perial power requires for its very 
existence, the armed support of its 
Islamic nationals. Without their 
active co-operation, France is 
doomed. 

Hitler and Mussolini know this 
as well as Chamberlain and Dala- 
dier. Had war broken out in Sep- 
tember, 1938, the Fuehrer and the 
Duce would have taken steps to turn 
into active hostility this malevolent 
attitude of England’s Moslem sub- 
jects. And they would have seen to 
it that France’s Mohammedan le- 
gions fought against their present- 
day rulers. 

As I write these lines Italy seems 
to be endeavoring to force France 
into a war over Tunisia. I am won- 
dering whether the Duce is not seek- 
ing to capitalize the possibility of 
French fear of an Arab uprising 
growing out of the moral support 
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which Paris is giving London in 
Palestine. I do not insist unduly 
upon this point. I merely throw it 
out as a conjecture. I have no hesi- 
tancy in asserting, however, that 
my close contact with the Islamic 
world for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury has convinced me that had a 
war started over Sudetenland, the 
entire force of Mohammedanism 
would sooner or later have been 
brought to bear against England 
and France. I say this because 
every Moslem with whom I have 
discussed the situation in Palestine 
holds that Great Britain is aiding 
and abetting the Jews in an attempt 
to appropriate for Israel the Holy 
Places of Islam. I know that the 
charge is unfounded. But Moham- 
medans all over the world are pre- 
pared to die to support their con- 
tention. 

Chamberlain and Daladier, faced 
by such conditions, had but one 
thing to do. It was to efface them- 
selves. And if they or their succes- 
sors are wise, England and France 
will continue to play subordinate 
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roles upon the theater of the world 
as long as Mohammedanism re- 
mains in its present frame of mind. 

It strikes me that such an efface- 
ment of democracy in favor of 
Nazism and Fascism is detrimental 
to the best interests not only of 
the 600,000 Jews in Germany and 
the 2,500,000 in Central and East- 
ern Europe, but that it also directly 
effects the life, liberty and pursuit 
of happiness of 16,000,000 Jews 
scattered throughout the world. 

I am, in a word, obsessed by the 
thought that Palestine is superfi- 
cially so small that however im- 
mense it may be spiritually, the 
welfare of Jewry as a whole re- 
quires that Jewish immigration into 
the Holy Land be arrested at once. 
Until this is done I see no possible 
solution of the present intolerable 
condition of the world. When this 
step shall have been taken, the 
dawn of a new era may be expected. 
Arabs and Jews will then be able to 
get together and work toward a set- 
tlement in Palestine, honorable to 
both parties. 


SORROW 


By CHARLES G. MORTIMER 


OME, Sorrow, come with me 
Along the dim, sequestered haunts, 
Where never flaunts 

The braggart Day his all-too-golden store, 
Come, let us wander free, 

Among the sylvan lairs of fern and ling, 
Loved of each wounded thing 


That longs to hide 


The deathly barb, that to its side 
Hangs, ever crimsoning;— 


Or let us tread the far, gray shore 
Of drifting surf and droning wind, 








Or on the desolate moor 
Stoop low to find 
Those eerie pools that hold 
Deep in the broken sedge a tarnished gold, 
The very wraith of sunset, and a sky 
More sad, more somber than the hues 
Of cypress avenues. 


Such thine abode, oh Sorrow: there at least, 
Pent in thy dark confessional, 
As to a priest 
The heart can best recall 
Its unappeaséd woe. 
But lo! 
Strange comrade, we have far to go: 
Not ever thus 
Our dalliance in the shade, our communing 
By moldered tomb and silted spring, 
Our timorous flight 
Beneath the sable robes of Night. 
Not ever shall I quail 
Before thy sovran spell, 
Or search, without avail, 
Thine eyes inscrutable. 
Nay, on the roselit pinnacle, 
Stark on a dawning heaven, friend or foe, 
Be thou revealed at last! 


And when the trumpet-blast 
Hath whirled about the sky 
The bitterest yield 
Of all thy harvest-field, 
Earth’s unrequited agonies,— 
I, too, will rise 
And claim thee, Sorrow, for a bride, 
Since at thy side 
I fared submissively 
And bowed me to thy word;— 
Thus, for thy sake,— 
Ere yet the Vision break, 
Ere yet the Doom be known,— 
Yea, for thy grace alone, 
Shall my last cry be heard, 
O God, before the Throne. 
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COMBINATION of two factors 
changed Henry Cardinal Man- 
ning from a merely theoretical lov- 
er of democracy into a zealous ad- 
vocate of social reform. The first 
was the dire personal necessity in 
the lives of the English working 
class, and the second a Christlike 
charity in the heart of Manning 
himself. These factors brought him 
to the world’s attention when he 
was well past the physical prime of 
manhood, made of him a close as- 
sociate of the great Pope Leo XIIL, 
and fashioned a tradition which is 
being more or less steadily adhered 
to by modern Princes of the 
Church. 

The prosperity of England was 
an anomaly. Thousands of English 
workers were actually starving to 
death, and in the face of this con- 
dition there was an incredible lux- 
ury in the homes of those who dis- 
avowed all responsibility for the 
welfare of their fellow men. It was 
during the unemployment crisis of 
1888 that Manning pointed out the 
primum est vivere, the fundamen- 
tal principle that every man has the 
natural right to life; that this right 
is so important that it takes prece- 
dence over even the sacred right 
to the ownership of property. “A 
starving man,” he declared, “has a 
natural right to his neighbour’s 
bread. .. . The law of natural char- 
ity recognises in each the same 
right to live and imposes upon us 
all according to our power the obli- 
gation to sustain the life of others 
as we sustain our own.” 

This utterance, coming from al- 
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most anyone else, would hardly 
have caused a ripple of interest, or 
at most, would have been disre- 
garded as the mouthing of an Eng- 
lish radical. But, spoken as it was, 
by Henry Edward Manning, Cardi- 
nal Archbishop of Westminster, the 
mouthpiece of English Catholics, 
and at a time of extreme national 
distress, it caused a great commo- 
tion. It was the circumstances sur- 
rounding the remark, and the fact 
that Manning was bold enough to 
make it when he did, that stamp 
him as pre-eminent in the ranks of 
contemporary social thinkers. I 
believe that it was his most im- 
portant social statement. 

To a Catholic theologian or a 
Catholic sociologist there is nothing 
startling in saying that a starving 
man is not stealing when he helps 
himself to a loaf of bread from the 
nearest bakery. The right to life 
is recognized by them as the pri- 
mary right. One cannot talk of 
moral arguments when there is no 
man to listen. All moral argu- 
ments rise from the nature of man, 
from human nature, and to have a 
human nature a man must be alive. 
Dead men are not humans; they 
may be anything else, but they do 
not come under the category of hu- 
man beings. Thus the first thing 
necessary to man is life. When 
that is assured we can go on to 
arguments upholding the morality 
of an action, or denouncing its im- 
morality. 

If a man has a natural right to 
food, he most certainly has a right 
to find means of gaining that food, 
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and the most common method for 
most men is to work for it. There 
was a time when the generality of 
men worked directly at the process 
of procuring for themselves the 
food, clothes, and shelter they need- 
ed. They tilled the soil, tended the 
cattle, and through this work ob- 
tained their food. In weaving and 
sewing they worked for their cloth- 
ing, and by hewing trees and shap- 
ing stones they erected shelters for 
themselves and their families. But 
all that has changed. Now all 
these necessities come to men by a 
very circuitous route; and when 
too large a percentage of the things 
produced by the workers is taken 
out by the non-producers before 
the workers receive the equivalent 
of their labor, there is a want of 
these necessities. And while the 
worker in modern industrialized so- 
ciety has as great right to these 
things as he had when he produced 
them all for himself, the whole 
process has become so complicated 
that he often finds himself not only 
without the necessities of life but 
even without the means of gaining 
them. We call that state of affairs 
“unemployment.” The corollary of 
unemployment is the “impoverish- 
ment of the masses.” 

When Manning explained these 
simple and fundamental truisms to 
Englishmen of the Victorian Era he 
was amazed to learn that some of 
them disagreed violently with his 
remarks. Civilization had drifted 
far from such primitive principles; 
had become so complex that men 
no longer thought back to the divine 
plan for the providence of crea- 
tures. As God told Noah: “Every- 
thing that moveth and liveth shall 
be meat for you: even as the green 
herbs have I delivered them all to 
you.” It was as simple as that. 
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But a fish does not fly fully cooked 
into your mouth; and corn and 
fruit trees need attention. Thus 
man has a right to his daily bread, 
and he has an equal right to work 
for that bread. And most men are 
willing to work for their necessi- 
ties of life when there is work to 
be had. 

But there was no work to be had 
in England in 1888. The inevitable 
had happened, just as it happened 
again all over the world about a 
decade ago. The profit - machine 
which had been introduced and 
operated by the economic Liberal- 
ists for over a century, had run 
down again, and Englishmen 
thought it a fated nadir of the 
“business cycle” about which no 
one could do very much. Previ- 
ously the machine had been primed 
with various kinds of remedies, 
from railroad building to empire 
building. Now the remedy offered 
for English unemployment was an- 
other typically Liberal medicine. 
Someone, thought to be Robert Gif- 
fen, a prominent statistician and 
economist, proposed that the situa- 
tion could be relieved by increas- 
ing as much as possible the profits 
of the Haves, so that these profits 
could be used to employ the Have- 
Nots. 

Manning pounced on the idea, de- 
nounced it as “heartless and head- 
less,” that is, it was not motivated 
by charity, nor had it an intellec- 
tual basis for its support. It did 
not strike at the root of the prob- - 
lem, and it was impractical. Pro- 
viding work and food for the un- 
employed, argued Manning, was not 
a mere piece of charity work, which 
you could do or leave undone as 
the spirit moved you. It was a 
right due in strict justice to the un- 
employed poor, one of the respon- 
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sibilities that devolved upon a hu- 
man being, and especially one of the 
duties that marched side by side 
with the privileges enjoyed by all 
citizens. “The law of charity recog- 
nizes in each the same right to 
live,” and it imposes upon us all 
the duty to help each other. 

Wilfrid Ward, who knew the Car- 
dinal intimately, said that “Man- 
ning would get hold of some par- 
ticular phrase or maxim which was 
supposed by him to be the one key 
to the solution of the most diffi- 
cult problem. As the maxim which 
he considered the solution for the 
current problem of unemployment, 
and especially for the problem of 
wrong thinking on the part of Eng- 
lish economists, Manning kept re- 
peating ‘every man has the right 
to work or to bread.’ And the more 
he insisted that he was serious 
about this statement the more 
would people denounce him as a 
socialist and a radical. It was to 
him a matter of wonder that the 
principle was not widely accepted, 
and it was to his opponents a mat- 
ter of amazement that a conserva- 
tive Churchman in good standing 
would keep repeating so dangerous 
a social postulate.” 

He took the charge of radicalism 
in good grace, and even stated later, 
“I am a Mosaic Radical. My 
watchword is ‘For God and the peo- 
ple.’” In 1885 Dilke had comment- 
ed, “The Cardinal is our greatest 
revolutionist,” and the reply of 
Manning was, “I am radical enough 
to deny the right of property to the 
extortionate renting of house job- 
bers.” But that is another item, 
and has to do with his handling of 
the housing situation in London. 

Thus the contention that man 
has a natural right to work and to 
food came as a distinct shock to 
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people who had been raised in a 
world in which the right to posses- 
sion and the right to further acqui- 
sition were the moving principles 
of economics. To the charges that 
he was spreading a dangerous so- 
cial idea, Manning characteristically 
replied in the American Catholic 
Quarterly Review that he was un- 
consciously audacious in reminding 
men of the primeval laws that pro- 
tect the human race. “I thought I 
was uttering truisms,” he wrote, 
“which all educated men knew and 
believed. But I found that these 
primary truths of human life were 
forgotten, and that on this forget- 
fulness a theory and a treatment of 
our poor had formed a system of 
thought and action which hardens 
the hearts of the rich and grinds 
the faces of the poor. I am glad, 
therefore, that I said and wrote 
what is before the public, even 
though for a time some men have 
called me a socialist and a revolu- 
tionist, and have fastened upon a 
subordinate consequence, and neg- 
lected the substance of my conten- 
tion in behalf of the natural rights 
of the poor.” 

Manning was no mere theoreti- 
cian in laying down fundamental 
principles and outlining plans for 
others to follow. It is true that be- 
fore 1865, when he was raised to 
the episcopacy by Pope Pius IX., he 
seems not to have devoted much 
time to the labor problem, even in 
theory. Soon after that, however, 
he began a stream of letters, arti- 
cles and pronouncements on the 
question, and in 1874, at the Leeds 
Mechanics’ Institute, he spoke his 
lengthy views on “The Dignity and 
Rights of Labour.” This speech was 
later put into publication and, to- 
gether with his message to the Con- 
gress of Liége in 1889, had an im- 
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portant influence upon Pope Leo’s 
Encyclical, Rerum Novarum, of 
1891. In that speech he insisted 
that labor is the truest kind of capi- 
tal; labor comes first because it is 
living capital, and money is only 
secondary, for it is only dead capi- 
tal. And from that thought rose 
another maxim which he liked to 
emphasize and repeat, “The living 
capital must eat; the dead capital 
can sleep.” 

The opportunity for a practical 
application of his teaching on the 
rights of labor came to Manning in 
the form of the famous London 
Dockers’ Strike of 1889. Shane 
Leslie, in his biography of the Car- 
dinal, says that he “attained his 
zenith of social fame by resolving 
the same strike, the most important 
in the history of Labour.” The two 
men, Ben Tillet and Tom Mann, in- 
stigators responsible for the Dock- 
ers’ refusal to work, were friends 
of Manning, and received his hearty 
encouragement in the formation of 
trade unions. The strike on the 
docks started in August, and from 
the start the Cardinal was interest- 
ed rather from the angle of a sym- 
pathetic pastor of the poor rather 
than as a champion of workers’ 
rights. Two hundred thousand 
people were affected by the original 
strike, for many workers in kin- 
dred trades made of it a co-ordi- 
nated attempt to tie up virtually the 
whole commercial mechanism of 
London. Business was paralyzed, 
but as usual, the laborers were the 
first to feel the pinch of suffering 
for they had no income and no sav- 
ings to tide them over the crucial 
period of waiting. 

Manning’s part in the conciliation 
of strikers and employers may be 
read in any history of the period. 
It was epoch-making. The man 
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was eighty-two years old but he 
spent hours every day in going from 
one side to the other trying to ar- 
range a truce and then a permanent 
peace. On September 12th he went 
to the Directors as plenipotentiary 
of the strikers and two days later 
the so-called “Cardinal’s Peace” 
was signed. Thirty-three days after 
the strike started he brought it to 
a close, gaining for the men the in- 
crease they demanded, a wage of 
six pence per hour instead of the 
five they had been receiving. 

The immediate victory of the 
strike did not give Manning the as- 
surance that the thing would or 
could not be again repeated. An 
increase in wages means nothing in 
a society where the cost of living 
is liable at any time to show an 
equal increase, and it means very 
little if there is no assurance of 
steady employment for the men. 
Then there was the maddening fact 
that sufficient work could never be 
found in the ordinary channels of 
English enterprise to give employ- 
ment to all laborers. At almost any 
time there were two men at hand 
for every position. The whole 
scheme of work has broken down 
in the modern efficient method of 
production and distribution. The 
root of the entire work-problem in 
modern industry had not been 
reached simply by the settlement of 
the Dockers’ Strike. 

As an earnest toward a more per- 
manent solution Manning proposed 
the organization of the workers in- 
to labor unions and federations. He 
wrote in the New Review, “What 
we may hope will come from this 
strike is a registration of labourers 
and an organization of labour.” He 
knew that he was dealing with the 
typical proletariat, propertyless, un- 
moneyed men, having nothing to 
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sell but the brawn of their backs 
and arms, having no roots any- 
where, and remaining a constant 
danger to themselves and society. 
Reorganizing them would give 
them responsibility; it might even 
lead to their regeneration as a class. 

After his successful intervention 
in the Dockers’ Strike Manning was 
looked upon as more or less of an 
expert in labor controversies. Other 
strikers came for his assistance and 
at the end of the year (December 
27th) he wrote to Lord Buxton, “I 
have been turning over the strike 
matters, and the more I think the 
more I am on the side of Labour. 
Labour and skill are Capital as 
much as gold and silver. Gold and 
silver are dependent on Labour and 
skill, and Labour and skill are in- 
dependent in limine. The union of 
the two Capitals demands partici- 
pation in the products. Wages are 
a minimised money representation 
of shares in product—that is, in 
profits. Silvertown gives fifteen per- 
cent. to its shareholders and denies 
halfpence and farthings to its work- 
ers. This is more or less the state 
of the labour market at large.” In 
March of the following year he 
wrote to Archbishop Walsh, “We 
have been under the despotism of 
Capital. The union of labourers is 
their only shelter, and the Capital- 
ists have now wisely formed a union 
of their own. This is altogether 
legitimate, and it has rendered the 
intervention of a third party neces- 
sary to peace and fair play on both 
sides.” 

Here again Manning proved an 
example by showing that responsi- 
bilities toward society go hand in 
hand with the privileges which 
come from living in society; and he 
kept his old maxim ever in mind, 
“every man has a natural right to 
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work and bread.” But besides his 
interest in work and food for the 
workingman, he likewise paid much 
attention to the question of their 
shelter. 

His interest in the housing of the 
poor is important because it is an- 
other premise in what I consider 
the most significant thesis of his 
social philosophy: man’s natural 
right to live and work. He was 
named a member of the Royal Com- 
mission for investigating the hous- 
ing conditions of the poor and did 
his work thoroughly for the prep- 
aration of the Commission’s volumi- 
nous report. Reduction of rents, 
formation of building societies, 
erection of healthful homes for the 
very poor, investigations of taverns 
and other low establishments; 
these were some of the recommen- 
dations of the Commission. But it 
is doubtful whether they were fully 
in accord with the Cardinal’s per- 
sonal views on reform; they did not 
go far enough. They were good 
measures and necessary for imme- 
diate relief but they did not hit at 
the heart of the trouble. Slum clear- 
ance and housing projects have only 
more recently come into the popu- 
lar terminology of social thinkers 
and, if rightly handled, can be 
beneficent moves in the right direc- 
tion, but of themselves they are in- 
sufficient. 

Here also, as in the Dockers’ 
Strike, it seemed that effective ac- 
tion could not be taken until the 
disgraceful living conditions of 
slum-dwellers became generally 
known and aroused a wave of pub- 
lic sympathy. It was no new thing 
to Manning for he had been char- 
itably giving of his financial re- 
sources during many years in an- 
swering the requests of the most 
needy; and he had been training 
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the clergy to work among the poor. 
The Vincent de Paul Society was 
always in close communication with 
him, and was a method of relief 
much to his liking. But now offi- 
cialdom had been spurred into ac- 
tion by popular demand when the 
wretchedness of the working class 
became a public sore spot. By per- 
sonal contact with the abominable 
fashion in which most of the work- 
ing class was housed Manning had 
already formed his own opinions as 
to their needs. Taking part in the 
Commission’s work was merely a 
matter of publicizing those needs. 

The proposal that rents should 
be reduced and that “free construc- 
tion societies,” that is, government 
subsidization of building in the 
slums, fitted in with Manning’s con- 
tention that society owes every man 
a living, that every man has the nat- 
ural right to the necessities of life. 
The objective fact was, as he re- 
alized from his personal association 
with the working class, that the cost 
of living in the city of London was 
so expensive that only the wealthy 
could afford it. The income of the 
worker was inadequate to enable 
him to rent decent and sanitary 
quarters for a home, and the Car- 
dinal’s answer to this was a demand 
for higher wages. But there was 
not enough work for all, and the 
unions could not keep the wages 
up to a fair level. The dilemma 
seemed inescapable in cities as large 
as London. 

Purcell says that “it is not easy 
to keep pace with the variety of 
Manning’s activities.” Through 
them all he kept his cardinal prin- 
ciple ever in the foreground, and 
being correct in principle it was 
not difficult for him to avoid mis- 
takes in practice. 

The most noteworthy feature of 
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Manning’s social activity is that it 
was special work performed beyond 
and after the necessary duties of his 
high office. The administration of 
his diocese was enough to keep any 
ordinary prelate more than occu- 
pied. A Catholic bishop is the fa- 
ther of his flock and he must be 
ever solicitous for the welfare of 
his people. Therefore it was, as 
Kent points out, “as a Bishop sent 
by the Holy Ghost, the Pater Pau- 
perum, to rule the Church of God, 
that he spent himself in works of 
charity or social reform, or defend- 
ed the truth against attack from all 
forms of error, or from the corrup- 
tions of evil life, and spoke in the 
same spirit, whether addressing 
Dockers in the East End, or Agnos- 
tics in the Metaphysical Society or 
Bishops and theologians in the Vati- 
can Councils.” 

With this in mind it is easy to 
understand how the Cardinal could 
have made mistakes in factual 
knowledge regarding social legisla- 
tion and social programs. The 
amazing part of it is that he was 
able to accomplish so much, and 
that he was almost always right in 
practice as well as in theory. The 
keynote, however, of all his endeav- 
ors on behalf of the impoverished 
worker, is the point that I have at- 
tempted to make clear in this paper. 
In an industrial commercial civi- 
lization, gone awry, in a state of so- 
ciety that had lost sight of the in- 
terests of all for the promotion of 
the individual, he cut back to fun- 
damentals. Perhaps he startled the 
Victorians, but that did not prevent 
him from constantly reiterating the 
primum est vivere, a man has a nat- 
ural right to life, food, and shelter, 
and the privileged class has the 
strictest responsibility toward the 
underprivileged mass. 








FRANCO’S SPAIN 


Its Potentialities and Problems 


By JosePpH F. THORNING 


N the eve of my recent visit to 

Nationalist Spain I chanced to 
encounter the famous European 
correspondent, Walter Duranty, in 
the almost equally celebrated Bar 
Basque at St. Jean de Luz. 

Duranty, always a brilliant con- 
versationalist, was at his best in 
discussion with one who was not 
apt to be found, as he put it, “on 
the same side of the barricade” as 
the comrades from Moscow and 
Barcelona. It goes without saying 
that the expression of the differ- 
ences of opinion was good-natured, 
courteous and civilized. 

“Franco will never enter Valen- 
cia! He will never take Madrid! 
Why not? Because it is inconceiv- 
able that the French permit the vic- 
tory of a hostile power beyond the 
Pyrenees. It is a matter of life and 
death for the people at the Quai 
d’Orsay!” 

These were the words of a think- 
er and writer whose faith in Soviet 
Russia prompted similar predic- 
tions when the White armies of 
Denikin and Kolchak were pound- 
ing at the gates of Moscow. Duranty 
had been right then, and the ma- 
jority of foreign observers com- 
pletely wrong. 

More than a year ago, however, 
I ventured to suggest that the 
triumph of Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco is certain and I based my 
view upon two factors that are 
operating much more powerfully 
in his favor at the present time. 


These twin forces are the con- 
tentment of the civil population 
which resides within the Nationalist 
territory, now more than two-thirds 
of Spain, and the size, morale and 
equipment of the Franco army, eas- 
ily one of the most efficient in 
Europe. 

The striking power of this armed 
force must be reckoned with in any 
analysis of the “form of govern- 
ment which the Nationalists expect 
to establish permanently in Spain.” 

Generalissimo Franco now has 
some 800,000 men under arms in all 
branches of the service. Compact, 
mobilized army corps have been 
built up, complete with artillery, 
aviation, sanitation and _ hospital 
units. Twelve thousand American 
motor lorries, supplemented by 
hundreds of mules for the more 
difficult work of mountain trans- 
port, pour food and munitions from 
Burgos and Saragossa to the Levan- 
tine coast. 

Contrary to the impression which 
prevails in some quarters in 
America this is an army over- 
whelmingly Spanish in personnel, 
inspiration and leadership. I spent 
weeks on end examining the condi- 
tions of actual warfare on every 
active front. Not once did I hear 
a single command uttered in any 
language but Spanish and that by 
native-born Spanish officers. 

This war-trained army is im- 
portant for the future of Spain, be- 
cause it not only guarantees immu- 
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nity from foreign interference, but 
also because a military mentality 
will govern the foundation of the 
new state, profoundly influencing 
the organs of public opinion, the 
universities, colleges, schools, the 
outlook and temper of the vast ma- 
jority of Spanish youth. 

This is stated objectively, with- 
out praise or blame. What was a 
small, almost insignificant war three 
years ago has developed into a 
man-size contest, employing a fair 
number of the most modern planes, 
tanks and quick-firing artillery. 
This difference in the caliber of the 
warfare is my most striking im- 
pression on returning to the Span- 
ish war zone after a ten-month 
absence. 

What are the watchwords of 
Nationalist Spain today? “Author- 
ity, Order, Discipline” are the slo- 
gans that peer down upon you from 
every wall and public building. 
The result is that crimes against 
life or property are virtually un- 
known. Night is fully as safe a 
period as day, either in city or 
country. The regular surveillance 
furnished by Civil Guards and As- 
sault Guards is now supplemented 
by patrols of military police. 

“Lack of control was our diffi- 
culty especially during the last five 
months of the republic,” one young 
nurse serving as a volunteer in a 
base hospital, told me. “No doubt 
the military rule seems severe to 
you from America. It is austere; 
and it calls for sacrifice. No one 
imagines that the future will be 
easy or soft.” 

Another watchword that has 
gained popularity by leaps and 
bounds since my last sojourn in 
Spain is that of “Hierarchy.” The 
values of expert leadership are a 
challenge to eloquence both upon 
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the public platform and in the 
newspapers. 

“What is the chief contribution 
of democracy to political educa- 
tion?” was the question a young 
officer proposed to me. “Isn’t mere 
arithmetical mass the basis of the 
electoral system? The gangster 
has one vote and so has Col. Charles 
Lindbergh or Dr. Alexis Carrel. 
Does that add up into constructive 
statesmanship? 

“Look at the French republic. 
A Left government has become a 
symbol of weakness. In Spain we 
intend to recognize that some men 
and women are more talented than 
others. Above all, we want a hier- 
archy of values in the moral order. 
Don’t you think some Americans 
have more character than others? 
Why should the morally decadent 
lord it over the giants of intellect 
and will?” 

From what has been said it may 
appear that Spain is headed straight 
for a military dictatorship. This 
would undoubtedly be the case were 
it not that, with the exception of 
Gen. Juan Yagué, none of the gen- 
erals who have attained reputations 
in this war have political ambitions 
and were it not for the fact that 
the program of the Falange-Re- 
quete organization, if given a fair 
trial, will provide a type of politi- 
cal and social leadership genuinely 
suited to the country’s needs. 

“We are not going to tolerate a 
condition in which the masses of 
the people subsist miserably while 
a select few batten down upon the 
riches of the country.” 

The soldiers themselves as well 
as the Falange publicity agents 
write up these words on the walls 
of recently captured cities and vil- 
lages. The war is a social crusade 
on both sides. “We are not going 
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back to the past, even the immedi- 
ate past,” declared an industrialist 
who once owned huge textile mills 
in Barcelona. “We can become the 
richest nation in Europe, if we will 
utilize our copper, zinc, mercury, 
iron, oranges, wheat and wool for 
the benefit of our own people. But 
industry must be de-centralized. 
Every manual worker should own 
his own vegetable garden, orchard 
and poultry yard. The slums of Se- 
ville are still a disgrace, in spite of 
the snlendid housing program 
which the Nationalist government 
has inaugurated in that cily.” 

He was referring to a reconstruc- 
tion program which had already 
erected apartment houses for 6,000 
families in the suburbs of Seville. 
Rents for four-room and five-room 
apartments with modern plumbing 
amount to no more than 100 pe- 
setas ($10) a month. If Generalis- 
simo Franco would decide to tear 
down 50 per cent of the hovels 
which infest the villages of the 
Iberian Peninsula he would merely 
be undertaking a task of elemen- 
tary necessity. 

The magnitude of the job will be 
suggested by the implications of a 
remark made to me by a prominent 
university professor who had just 
visited Salamanca. “Apart from 
the beautiful cathedral,” he stated, 
“Salamanca is living upon departed 
grandeur. Every third house ought 
to be condemned. For that reason 
it was a satisfaction for me to hear 
from the lips of Generalissimo 
Franco himself the statement that 
‘sanitation and hygiene are twin 
duties that cannot be postponed.’” 


In the conversation with Walter 
Duranty mentioned above, I was 
deeply impressed by his teasing 
challenge about the Falange: “All 
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Nationalists are very happy, until 
someone mentions ‘Falange.” How 
they all squirm when they hear 
that name. The Falange is the fly 
in the amber of Franco’s Spain.” 

Perhaps there is an element of 
truth in this criticism. The Fa- 
lange, at least before its amalga- 
mation with the Requetes of Na- 
varre, was inclined to ape some of 
the external trappings of Italian 
Fascism. The Falangists spoke 
glibly of “empire” and conquest. 
They had blue shirts to match the 
brown of Hitler and the black of 
Mussolini. They began to speak of 
Spain as some entity of adoration 
apart from its people. The Fa- 
langists still have the blue blouses, 
but their incorporation into the sin- 
gle organization of all the patriotic 
parties of Nationalist Spain has 
toned down their pretentiousness. 

Unfortunately, the Requetes, who 
would have proved a most effective 
counterpoise to the undue or harm- 
ful influence of the Falange, have 
been decimated by their courageous 
action at the front. They have 
been in the forefront of every cam- 
paign. While the Requete was be- 
hind the gun, the Falangist was be- 
hind a desk at Salamanca or Bur- 
gos. And that suggests the real 
threat of the Falange. There are 
visible needs of a bureaucracy, 
which, however enlightened and 
generous it may appear at the mo- 
ment, may easily give birth to the 
elements of corruption and dis- 
cord. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
seasoned veterans of the campaigns 
of Bilbao, Santander and Valencia 
will submit to the domination of 
gifted, though inexperienced, intel- 
lectuals who gravitated naturally 
enough into the seats of power 
while their gallant brothers were 
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engaged in hand-to-hand fighting 
with the enemy. 

The real problem of the new 
Spain will not be militarism. It 
may be seriously affected by the 
evils of the old caciqueism or po- 
litical bossism which made the 
name of Alejandro Lerroux odious; 
the real obstacle to progress may 
well emerge as a “desk general” in 
a blue shirt! 

A suggestion as to how quickly 
an officialdom can develop was dis- 
cernible in the greatly intensified 
supervision of exchange transac- 
tions. A year ago, for example, 
when I entered Nationalist Spain, 
I made the conventional declaration 
of money in my possession. It was 
a simple, informal process. This 
past summer all that was changed. 
Every item of currency was noted 
in my passport. Checks and letters 
of credit were also included. Then, 
these instruments could be convert- 
ed into pesetas only by virtue of a 
most elaborate ceremony. I have 
known friends, unfamiliar with 
Spanish, who spent the better part 
of a forenoon in this transaction. 
It is even necessary to state the pur- 
pose for which the pesetas are re- 
quired. And every money transfer 
is noted in the passport. 

Currency restrictions are notable 
in many countries of Europe at the 
present time. It may be doubted 
whether any control is quite as se- 
vere as that which is operative in 
Spain. Penalties for violation of 
the least of these requirements, at 
least in the case of Spaniards, are 
most drastic. It effectively dis- 
courages any smuggling or illicit 
barter in money that might tend to 
undermine the Nationalist financial 
position. Recent revelations, which 
seem to have implicated a subordi- 
nate official in one of the British 


consulates in peseta speculation, in- 
dicate the seriousness of the prob- 
lem. 

Closely connected with the mat- 
ter of money is that of credit and 
prices. How has it been possible for 
Generalissimo Franco, without a 
penny of gold reserve, to finance a 
war and maintain the pre-war level 
of prices? The members of the Bar- 
celona government tried the same 
thing without success. The Na- 
tionalist peseta, as has often been 
remarked, has three or four times 
the purchasing power of a peseta 
(its Republican rival) that is backed 
by gold and negotiable securities. 

If you walk along the streets of 
Saragossa you will occasionally be 
startled by signs in the store win- 
dows which read: 

“This establishment has_ been 
punished by fine for having charged 
abusive prices,” or 

“The proprietor of this shop has 
been fined for refusing to sell an 
article that he actually had in 
stock.” 

Confidence, reinforced by strict 
control, has maintained the buying 
power of the Franco peseta. Early 
in the war a decree stabilized the 
price structure at the level which 
prevailed in Spain on July 18, 1936. 
Few variations from this norm have 
been permitted. Then, too, General- 
issimo Franco controlled the chief 
sources of food supply, the rich 
grain-producing region of Estrema- 
dura, the plains of Castille and Ara- 
gon, the Andalusian reservoir of 
vegetables and fruits. Next, he con- 
quered the verdant, sub-tropical 
province of Malaga with its vine- 
yards, orchards and corn fields. 
Victory in the Basque country and 
in the Asturias brought Bilbao, the 
second most important center of 
Spain, into the Nationalist orbit, to- 
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gether with valuable deposits of 
iron, copper and zinc. This gave 
the economy of the new regime a 
definite balance as well as material 
for barter in export trade. 

In the cities, rents, usually a lu- 
crative source of profiteering in 
war-time, were kept to almost ri- 
diculously low rates. Clothing 
alone showed a tendency to lift its 
price, reflecting the loss of the huge 
output of the textile mills in Cata- 
lonia. 

Naturally, much of the machinery 
of the new state is still in its em- 
bryonic stage, especially in the new- 
ly occupied territories. The last 
time I visited Teruel, for example, 
workmen were still removing 
corpses in an advanced stage of de- 
composition from the ruins of the 
seminary and from a number of 
houses. 

With the odor of death in the air 
it was premature, to say the least, 
to expect that the headquarters of 
the national syndicalist organiza- 
tion would be operating at a peace- 
time tempo. Few civilians had been 
able to return to their homes in 
this provincial capital, where virtu- 
ally every dwelling had been hit by 
one or more shells. Belchite, which 
witnessed some of the fiercest fight- 
ing in the war, is in the same con- 
dition of ruin. Millions of pesetas 
will have to be expended in these 
two places alone in order to restore 
the ordinary public services of 
water, drainage, heat and light. 


Everywhere in Spain there is 
speculation about the probabilities 
in favor of a restoration of king- 
ship. To the best of my knowledge, 
there is a strong traditional urge to 
bring back royalty as a symbol of 
national unity. The generals who 
have won brilliant reputations at 


the front, like Garcia Valino and 
Camillo Alonso, make no secret of 
their predilections for a Spanish 
king worthy of the name. When I 
interviewed the former at his artil- 
lery observation post, during the 
hard drive through the Sierra Es- 
padan, I noticed that he wore only 
one insignia, the coat-of-arms of 
Navarre, surmounted by a crown 
woven in strands of gold. You may 
be sure that he, like many others, 
is a monarchist to the death. 

Generalissimo Franco himself is 
known to favor Prince Juan, the 
youngest son of Alfonso XIII. The 
latter is the least likely to succeed 
himself. His precipitate flight in 
April, 1931, before the full results 
of the municipal elections were 
known, lost him that aura of di- 
vinity, which Shakespeare says 
should “hedge a king.” Since these 
lines were first written, substantial 
confirmation has been given to the 
above prediction by the decision of 
Generalissimo Franco and the Na- 
tionalist Cabinet to restore complete 
citizenship and property rights to 
Alfonso XIII. At the same time, it 
was emphasized that this restora- 
tion of civic rights did not imply 
that the throne would be offered to 
the former ruler. In fact, the news 
dispatches from Burgos discreetly 
suggested that Prince Juan would 
attract support from all parties and 
consequently would be the logical 
candidate to ascend the throne, 
when the military and political 
leaders would judge the time ripe 
for such a move. 

In the event that Prince Juan is 
invited to accept the responsibilities 
of kingship, one may be certain that 
he will not be permitted to act as an 
absolute monarch. In the words of 
Thiers, the famous French states- 
man, it will be a case where “le roi 
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régne, mais il ne gouverne pas.” 
(The king reigns, but he does not 
govern.) A relf-respecting presi- 
dent of a Republic like the United 
States of America would probably 
reject an office of such limited 
powers. 

It may be doubted whether any 
monarch will be able to cement and 
hold together the various factions 
which have subordinated their in- 
dividual preference in order to form 
the Nationalist army with the same 
degree of success as has Generalissi- 
mo Franco. The periodical reports 
of disaffection and mutiny indicate 
the magnitude of the task that has 
been his. Much against his will he 
may find himself obliged to serve 
as supreme co-ordinator and ad- 
ministrator. In that case he may 
become in name what he already 
is in fact: “Le roi est le pays comme 
homme.” (The king is the country 
personified as a man.) It would 
not be the first time in history that 
a soldier discovered the impossi- 
bility of relinquishing the scepter 
of power. 

There is another complication to 
be pondered. Royalty in Spain 
would owe nothing to the Third Re- 
public of France. Prince Juan, liv- 
ing in Rome, has strengthened the 
ties that bind his family to the royal 
house of Savoy (Italy). It is this 
sentimental attachment that gives 
special point to the alleged presence 
of some 10,000 Italian Legionaries 
in close proximity to the mountain 
passes of the Pyrenees that de- 
bouch into the plains that lead to 
Toulouse and Marseilles. Is this 
meant to be a threat to, or thinly- 
veiled pressure upon, the Govern- 
ment of France? Kings often 
march together as do their armies. 

In any event, numerous problems 
of the most pressing character 


await the future ruler of Spain. It 
took twenty years to rebuild Reims 
Cathedral. Reconstruction beyond 
the Pyrenees cannot wait until 
1959. It will require whole-heart- 
ed co-operation from the whole 
people. Particularism, heretofore 
the curse of Spain, must be defi- 
nitely discarded. Politicians and 
ambitious, bureaucratic careerists 
must be curbed. There is gener- 
osity and enlightenment enough in 
the Spanish character to accom- 
plish the task to perfection. 

When I say this, I have a vivid 
recollection of two episodes that 
stand out among all my impressions 
of Spain throughout the past two 
years. The first is the image of a 
nurse, tending 500 Republican pris- 
oners, in the best hospital in Sara- 
gossa. On her breast was a medal 
with four golden stripes signifying 
that on four distinct occasions she 
had given her blood to be trans- 
fused into the veins of the men on 
cots about her, one or more of 
whom may have been responsible 
for the death of her husband and 
two children in Madrid. 

“They are Spaniards and Chris- 
tians,” she said, “and they all love 
Spain as well as I.” 

The second impression which 
gives me hope for the invincibility 
of Franco’s Spain in peace as well 
as in war is the figure of Gen. 
Garcia Valino, standing on a cliff 
facing the Espadan mountain range, 
the last natural barrier which stood 
between his soldiers and Sagunto. 

“Isn’t it a tough obstacle, Gen- 
eral?” I hazarded. 

“Certainly it is,” Valino replied, 
“but there are no obstacles too 
great for the Army of Navarre!” 

In my judgment these two exam- 
ples epitomize the élan and cour- 
age of the new Spain. 
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THE OPINIONS OF Our CONTEMPORARIES 


EN are ceasing to be free be- 

cause they are no longer being 
educated in the arts of free men. 

. We are no longer taught to 
think as free men have had to 
learn to think. Though we think 
in words, we no longer learn the 
grammar of any language; though 
we think in numbers, we learn to 
manipulate them for practical re- 
sults rather than to understand 
them. And when we study the 
problems of human life, of govern- 
ment, and of destiny we read the 
latest opinions and we do not any 
longer take the trouble to know at 
first hand how the greatest men 
have dealt with these problems 
when they were at the height of 
their genius. We have emptied 
education of rigorous training in 
the arts of thought, and having 
done that, we are no longer able to 
read in any language the classical 
masterpieces of the human mind. 
Between ourselves and the sources 
from which our civilization comes 
we have dropped an iron curtain of 
false progress that leaves us to the 
darkness of our whims, our vagrant 
opinions and our unregulated pas- 


sions. 
—Watter LIPPMANN, 
Tribune, December 27th. 


in New York Herald 


The fact is that ideas among the 
talking literate have become a subli- 
mated gossip. For a month or for 
a season, an idea or a theory 
spreads like a rumor or a scandal 
over the intelligentsia of New York. 
Soon it races, like a pulse or a song, 
over the entire country. One year 


it is the theory of the leisure class, 
another year technocracy; a season 
passes and it is abstractionism in 
painting, logical positivism in phi- 
losophy, . . . the folklore of capi- 
talism, or relativity in physics. 
Ideas painfully thought out in the 
study or worked out in the labora- 
tory, or sometimes tossed off the 
top of some facile mind with a 
quick insight and a gift for phrase, 
become thinned down into the chit- 
chat of the salons. Einstein works 
years over his mathematical formu- 
las, and on a sudden relativity be- 
comes the gossip of the clubs, the 
studies and the dinner tables. A 
sociological study might be made of 
the time lag between ideas and their 
popular or their snob appeal... . 
One can be amused or bored by the 
talkers, but, as the entrenched and 
the smug know, genuine intellec- 
tion, actual thought is cause for 
alarm. The entrenched know also 
that what starts as a fashion may 
turn out to be a creed or a system 
of life or of politics. The anti- 
intellectualism of every reactionary 
regime in Europe illustrates the 
point. . . . One can smile at the 
Sophists, but nothing less than exe- 
cution will do for Socrates. 


—Iawin Epman, in The Saturday Review 
of Literature, October 15th. 


All of us can think of contempo- 
rary “sophists” — politicians, jour- 
nalists, and others, who would be 
the better for an hour or so of pub- 
lic cross-examination by Socrates; 
all of us would be the better for it 
ourselves. For it is essential that, 
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if we are going to hold views, to 
believe in fascism or communism 
or democracy or pacifism, we 
should really be sure what they 
mean and whether our views hold 
water. Otherwise, like those Athe- 
nians, “we shall think ourselves 
wise when we are not”; and that 
is a very dangerous state. No meth- 
od for testing ideas has ever been 
devised as good as that which 
Socrates devised, and no age has 
ever needed that method more than 
our own. But he has not been re- 
incarnated in our generation, and 
one of its tragedies is that when it 
needed a Socrates it got a Shaw. 


—Sirn R. W. Livinestone, Portrait of Soc- 
rates (Oxford University Press). 


It must be remembered that ours 
is a unique time. We are not just 
pagans: we are post-Christians. We 
have been living for centuries on 
the inheritance of Christianity, but 
we have only saved from it aspects 
of its whole truth and the moral 
earnestness which it teaches. 
Those partial truths and that moral 
earnestness, falsely applied and ap- 
plied in many contradictory ways, 
have brought about our contempo- 
rary divisions which are literally 
unprecedented. Nothing can cure 
them but a rediscovery of the clue 
by which they may be understood 
and which sets the whole direction 
that mankind may safely take. 


—Micuaet Bepoyere, in Catholic Herald, 
December 23d. 


Interruptions, incoherence, sur- 
prise, are the ordinary conditions 
of our life. They have even be- 
come real needs for many, whose 
minds no longer find nutriment ex- 
cept in abrupt variations and con- 
stantly renewed stimulants. The 
words “sensational” and “amaz- 
ing” currently employed today, are 


among those which depict an epoch. 
We no longer tolerate continuity. 
We can no longer utilize leisure. 
You know, although you have not 
perhaps meditated upon it, to what 
degree the modern era is verbal. 
Our cities are covered with gigan- 
tic writings. The very night is peo- 
pled with words of fire. The first 
thing in the morning, innumerable 
printed sheets are in the hands of 
pedestrians, of travellers . .. and 
of the lazy in their beds. You have 
only to press a button to hear the 
world’s voices. . . . As for books, 
never have so many been published. 
We have never read, or rather cast 
our eye over so much. What can 
have come from this great de- 
bauch? The same results I have 
just described; but in this instance, 
it is our verbal sensibility which is 
brutalized, blunted, degraded. Our 
language is using itself up. 


—Pavut VaLéry, Variety, Second Series (Har- 
court, Brace & Co.). 


Nothing matters to him [Tos- 
canini] except the utmost possible 
fidelity to his elected task. With 
another artist in a different world, 
one can imagine him saying that, 
at the end, “truth is the only thing 
worth having.” For truth, which 
is a kind of love, is, like love, joy- 
giving and passionate. And to be 
true to the truths of art, as to the 
truths of life, is to be, in the pro- 
foundest sense that the imagina- 
tion knows, incorruptibly sincere 
and good and simple, touched with 
the unearthly humility of the chil- 
dren of light. 


—LAWRENCE GILMAN, in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, January 8th. 


If a reason can be found for the 
lopsided approach [to religious 
persecution], it is that the protest 
is directed more against a person 
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than against a wrong. We hate 
Hitler more than we hate the 
wrong. If we hated persons less 
and wrongs more, then our moral 
indignation would be _ universal. 
But because it is a personal hatred 
of a certain dictator, rather than a 
love of right, we have localized our 
righteous indignation. When the 
world begins to hate the wrong be- 
cause it is wrong, then it will hate 
religious persecution as much in 
Spain as in Russia, and in Ger- 
many as much as in Mexico. 
—Monsicnor Futton J. SHEEN. 


No one should deal with the past 
whose ambition it is to find a single 
cause for all that has happened, or 
who is unwilling to admit the exist- 
ence of many causes acting simul- 
taneously. Mr. J. A. Spender... 
can say, “There is as little proba- 
bility of discovering one key to the 
problems of human society as there 
is of finding one remedy for the ills 
of the human body.” ... Mr. J..M. 
Keynes, the eminent economist can 
add, “The view that the economic 
ideal is the sole respectable purpose 
of the community as a whole is the 
most dreadful heresy that has ever 
gained the ear of a civilized people.” 
Modern industrialism would seem 
to be responsible for these latter- 
day attempts to interpret the past 
in the light of the present, and to 
apply the Marxian doctrine that 
social progress is the outcome of 


class conflicts and of nothing else. 
—Cuaries M. ANvrews, The Colonial Period 
of American History (Yale University Press). 


Socialism is at once a criticism 
of and a protest against a social 
order which has refused to draw 
the logical conclusion from the re- 
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ligious premises which are the 
foundation of Christian civilization. 
The intellectual case of Socialism 
must be met on the intellectual 
plane, and the political attempts of 
Socialists to seize power must be 
countered on the political plane, but 
only social justice can cure the mal- 
ady of which agitation and revolu- 
tion are but the symptoms. It is a 
duty to argue with bourgeois Left- 
ists, but it is useless to argue with 
hungry and embittered men full of 
resentment against the social order 
from which they have nothing to 
hope. In such cases, where logic is 
bound to fail, the corporal works of 
mercy may succeed. 


—ARNOLD Lunn, The Science of World Revo- 
lution (Sheed & Ward). 


If there are any great novelists 
now in short pants or braids, they 
should find when their time comes 
the totalitarian conception of soci- 
ety so shaken down and ripened as 
to be, perhaps, a challenge, rather 
than a problem. After all the mid- 
dle class, whose rise was the cause 
of the invention of novel writing, 
must have presented painful diffi- 
culties, and later great opportuni- 
ties to writers accustomed to inter- 
pret all useable experience in terms 
of heroic romance. And further- 
more, if the world becomes totali- 
tarian in the political sense, there 
will be no more novels, but only 
propaganda stories about how to 
become a good Nazi, or whatever 
it will be good to become then. 
In which case, literature will find 
some other way of helping man 
to look from the outside in, at 
himself. 


H. S. C., in The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, October 15th. 











FOR GOD AND COUNTRY 


By JAMES WHITE 


N 1883, Peter Paul Cahensly, a 

Prussian and a member of the 
German Reichstadt, made a tour 
of America. Despite his means and 
position, Herr Cahensly took pas- 
sage in the steerage and visited in 
definitely unfashionable localities, 
for his interest was in Catholic Eu- 
ropean immigration, more precisely 
in the condition of the Faith among 
recent German arrivals. His travels 
evidently confirmed in his own 
mind and in the minds of many 
Europeans, something which they 
had long maintained, namely, that 
the spiritual needs of the immi- 
grants were not being properly 
cared for by the English-speaking 
clergy of the New World, for, in 
1891, a memorial was presented to 
the Vatican requesting various re- 
forms in American conditions. So 
was released the furor of Cahensly- 
ism, an “ism” that convulsed the 
nation a generation ago, that caused 
a long-suffering Church to be ac- 
cused of all sorts of things, all of 
them dire, that for a time seriously 
threatened her growth in the Re- 
public. It was met, as such crises 
are always met, by vision and mod- 
eration on the part of men in both 
Church and State, outstanding 
among whom was the Archbishop 
of St. Paul, John Ireland. 


It is not our purpose to revive a 
controversy long since happily 
buried. But it will serve to focus 
attention on a great prelate and a 
great American, who attacked this 
nineteenth century threat to the 
Church and indirectly to democra- 


cy, with a vigor and a talent that 
could be used to good advantage 
amidst an avalanche of twentieth 
century “isms.” For strange things 
have happened since death took the 
great Ireland in 1918. A new hy- 
brid called Communism has arisen 
making it necessary to reaffirm 
many of the principles that he es- 
tablished. The label applied to the 
Church has been changed from the 
“Foreign” of his day to the “Fas- 
cist” of today. The infiltration of 
“little Europes” again represents a 
serious threat to democracy and, as 
in Ireland’s day, it takes advantage 
of confusion on the part of both 
Catholics and others, as to the sig- 
nificance of the very name Catholic, 
to identify a universal religion with 
a specific ideology. What better 
guide to controversialists than the 
life of a man, beloved of princes 
and paupers, hated by reaction- 
aries, a friend of organized labor, 
American almost to the point of 
obstreperousness, one who held 
just about every belief of a Jeffer- 
son, a Lincoln, a Jackson and held, 
as well, high office in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


It is difficult to say at just what 
point in his existence Ireland won 
international recognition as the spe- 
cial advocate of the American way. 
Certain it was, that from the day 
he could first reason, he advocated 
American democracy, but it was 
probably the struggle over Cahens- 
lyism that made him its special 
representative in the eyes of the 
world. Herr Cahensly was un- 
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doubtedly a sincere man but his 
proposal to the Vatican that bish- 
ops in America be appointed racial- 
ly in proportion to the different na- 
tionalities to which Roman Catho- 
lics belonged, was backed with all 
the strategy and expert “string pull- 
ing” of European imperialists, 
anxious to maintain the nationalis- 
tic status quo of their emigrants 
in the New World. Ireland had no 
patience with it, and did not hesi- 
tate to say so over the length and 
breadth of the land. Son though 
he was of emigrant Irish parents, 
to him, the Irish in America were 
no longer Irish, but Americans, 
those from Germany no longer Ger- 
mans, from Italy no longer Italians, 
from Poland no longer Poles. They 
were all Americans and _ should 
speedily forget, not preserve native 
tongues and customs. “Little Eu- 
ropes” should be blotted out, not 
encouraged, and the American epis- 
copate should be granted the same 
autonomy to administer their dio- 
ceses as the Spanish or German or 
Italian. “We are not,” he said, 
“another Congo to be partitioned 
at the will of foreign powers.” The 
controversy was bitter, colorful, but 
short-lived. The bishop from the 
small missionary church in the New 
World carried the day. For his 
superior was no_ stern-browed 
fixed-minded dictator, aggravated 
to murderous frenzy by opposition, 
but a broad, tolerant Churchman, 
Leo XIII., who could be impressed 
as much by breadth of vision and 
deep sincerity as by blind allegi- 
ance. The Republic reaped the har- 
vest of that victory within the life- 
time of the victor. How memories 
must have surged within Ireland, 
as he addressed, in 1917, a volun- 
teer regiment of his own Minnesota 
people, largely German in origin, 
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departing these shores for Europe: 
“To defend America is to defend 
not the nation that nurtures you 
but the nation that stands for the 
highest ideals, the noblest princi- 
ples governing mankind.” 

But even before Cahenslyism, 
there was his vigorous drive against 
corruption in the civil government 
of his native city. Saloons and 
brothels and all the paraphernalia 
of municipal rottenness withered 
and died before the attack of the 
man of God. A strong enemy of po- 
litical corruption, he considered that 
it struck at the very roots of democ- 
racy. He was an enthusiastic mem- 
ber of the American Civic Federa- 
tion and the St. Paul Law and Or- 
der League. As critical of the 
Rightists as the Leftists, he could 
fight for the Catholic workingman’s 
right to join the Knights of Labor 
on one hand and strongly condemn 
the radical movement to change the 
federal courts with the words, “Let 
there be no sacrilegious hands laid 
upon the courts, impairing their in- 
dependence or lowering their maj- 
esty.” His sympathy with Grover 
Cleveland’s handling of the savage 
Pullman strike of another era, his 
friendship with Fathers Lambert, 
Burtsell and McGlynn are mute evi- 
dence that here was an Archbishop 
whose political philosophy led him 
“down the middle of the road, a lit- 
tle to the left.” 

Withal, there was not the faint- 
est trace of heresy about Ireland. 
He was ever loyal in speech and ac- 
tion to Rome and was quick to the 
defense of the Pope when contro- 
versy arose about the activities of 
the Methodists in the Holy City. Of 
enemies he had plenty, both within 
and without the Church, but the 
warfare was always one of issues 
rather than personalities and he be- 
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came, in later years, very close to 
Bishop McQuaid of Rochester, who 
had bitterly opposed him through- 
out his struggle with Cahenslyism, 
and his Faribault plan for state 
subsidy of parochial schools. A 
close friend of the Republican 
Roosevelt he could not stand his 
Panama diplomacy. “The conse- 
crated blizzard of the Northwest,” 
he was called by Archbishop Ryan 
of Philadelphia. How Ireland must 
have thrown back his great head 
and laughed one of his great laughs 
on hearing this, for he had a su- 
preme sense of humor. 


With the help of Ireland’s Catho- 
lic Colonization Bureau, James J. 
Hill became the Empire Builder of 
the Northwest. The prelate did not 
hesitate to beard the Wall Street 
lion in its den to secure funds and 
purchase from Hill’s railroad great 
tracts of land which he sold to 
colonists on the easy payment plan, 
all with the idea of getting Cath- 
olic immigrants out of Eastern 
slums. Many of the towns thus es- 
tablished are now thriving rural 
centers, a development that in itself 
represents a fascinating page in the 
growth of the Republic. The final 
conversion to Catholicity of the 
Empire Builder and his endowment 
of a diocesan seminary at St. Paul 
was one of the keenest personal 
satisfactions life granted to Ireland, 
more important in his philosophy, 
than the red hat of the Cardinalate 
which he never received. This last, 
Protestant America could never un- 
derstand. President Roosevelt even 
went so far as to appeal to the Vati- 
can for the honor. Bellamy Storer, 
the United States Ambassador to 
Belgium, who fell under his spell 
when the Bishop was visiting King 
Leopold and who was led eventu- 
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ally to Rome, states the generally 
held opinion that it was a question 
of slowly moving internal ma- 
chinery that caused the omission 
and that the World War and the 
impossibility of holding a Consis- 
tory during it, plus the death of 
Ireland in 1918 made impossible an 
already agreed upon honor. 

His reputation as the upholder 
of democracy was well established 
when Leo XIII. sent Ireland to 
France in 1892 to counsel the 
French Catholics to accept the new 
Republic. The address he gave on 
this occasion was “a veritable hymn 
to the glory of France,” the nation 
in which he was educated to the 
priesthood, and to republican inst1- 
tutions. “The great theologians of 
the Church lay the foundation of 
political democracy,” he thundered. 
“They prove that all power comes 
from God through the people, that 
kings and princes are the peoples’ 
delegates and that when rulers be- 
come tyrants, the inalienable right 
of revolution belongs to the people. 
The Church is at home under all 
forms of government. The Church 
has never stated that she prefers 
one form of government to another. 
But so far as I may, from my own 
thoughts, interpret the principles 
of the Church, I say that the gov- 
ernment of the people, by the peo- 
ple and for the people is, more than 
any other, the policy under which 
the Catholic Church, the Church of 
the people, breathes air most con- 
genial to mind and heart.” Paul 
Bourget, leader of the royalists, pro- 
claimed him, “one of the greatest 
men of our times” and the radicals, 
likewise, were eloquent in his 
praise. 

Ireland was never one to look at 
the Church through the chronically 
rose-colored glasses of the average 
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apologist. He was democratic even 
there. “The Church,” he reminds, 


“has her accidentals and her essen- 
tials. We should distinguish acci- 
dentals from essentials. We should 
be ready, while jealously guarding 
essentials, to abandon the acci- 
dentals as the exigencies of time 
and place demand.” Accordingly, 
while he was strongly in favor of 
Catholics interesting themselves in 
social and civic affairs, he pointed 
out that, before anything construc- 
tive could be accomplished, we 
must first take stock of ourselves: 
“The Church has had her more 
brilliant epochs of light and glory, 
according as her pastors and her 
people scanned the world with 
clearer vision and unsheathed the 
spiritual sword with greater alacri- 
ty. The dependence of the Church 
upon her human elements is too 
easily forgotten, although the 
Church herself teaches that undue 
reliance upon divine grace is a sin 
of presumption.” Thus, a Church- 
man, who was humble though he 
walked with kings and emperors 
and presidents and one who recog- 
nized the fact that, though his mis- 
sion was divine, it was intrusted to 
a human being. 

Ever solicitous for the “have 
nots” of all creeds, Ireland secured 
a petition from Leo XIII. asking 
Russia to delay enforcement of a 
ukase compelling the Jews to with- 
draw from provinces outside the 
Russian Pale. (Inevitably, the mind 
dwells on the possibility of Catho- 
lics, in the twentieth century, se- 
curing through a Soviet Commissar, 
the intercession of Joseph Stalin 
for persecuted priests and nuns in 
many a Communist-convulsed na- 
tion.) Long before it was fashion- 
able, 1893 to be exact, Ireland 
placed his Church solidly behind 
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economic advance with the words: 
“It is an age of battling for social 
justice to all men for the right of 
all men to live in frugal comfort 
becoming rational creatures. Very 
well! Is it not Catholic doctrine 
that birth into the world is man’s 
title to a sufficiency of the things of 
the world? Is not the plea for so- 
cial justice and social well-being 
the loud outburst of the cry which 
has been going up from the bosom 
of the Church since the words were 
spoken by her Founder, ‘Seek first 
the Kingdom of God and all these 
things shall be added unto you’? 
Here is a theory of social justice 
which maintains perspective, which 
recognizes man’s final destiny as 
higher than the mere achievement 
of a sufficiency of the things of the 
world which establishes that these 
things are important, but only in so 
far as they contribute to the accom- 
plishment of the higher destiny.” 


In October, 1893, was celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
episcopal consecration of the be- 
loved Cardinal Gibbons. It was a 
period of peace and quiet for the 
nation and the Church. The United 
States was on the threshold of the 
industrial expansion that was to 
take her from the position of a 
minor power to that of the leading 
nation of the universe in some 
twenty-five years. The Catholic 
Church in America was enjoying 
the Golden Age of Gibbons and was 
on the threshold of an expansion 
that was to see her progress from 
four to twenty million communi- 
cants in the same period. Both had 
been purified, the nation in the 
crucible of the Civil War, the 
Church in the internal stress and 
struggle of adopting herself to a 
new order. Baltimore was brilliant 

















with a great gathering of the hier- 
archy, including representatives of 
the Holy Father, of the episcopates 
of England, Ireland and Canada and 
from every see in the United States. 
Archbishop Ireland was there, of 
course. Into his sermon at the 
Baltimore Cathedral, the “conse- 
crated blizzard of the Northwest” 
poured all the vigor and gusto that 
had carried him scarred but un- 
bowed through years of contro- 
versy, all the sincerity and depth 
of a soul whose love for democracy 
was second only to his love for 
Christ, to send ringing down 
through the years, words that are 
as vivid and as helpful now, as 
when first they were uttered that 
October night forty-six years ago: 


“The Church created by Christ 
lives in every age and is of every 
age. We find, consequently, in her 
outward features the variable and 
the contingent. The Church at one 
time imperialistic in her political 
alliances, was at another time feu- 
dalistic. She spoke Greek in Athens 
and Latin in Rome and her sons 
wore the chlamys or the toga but 
she was never confined to Greece or 
Rome. In later days, she lisped the 
nascent languages of the Goth and 
the Frank and, in her stepping 
through these lands showed not a 
little of their uncultured bearing 
and their unformed civilization but 
she was never limited to the life 
and conditions of Goth and Frank. 
Her scientific knowledge was as 
scant as that of the epoch, her so- 
cial legislation and custom as rude 
and as tentative. She was merely 
partaking in her human elements 
of the life of her epoch, her divine 
elements always remaining the 
same. Two or three centuries ago 
she was courtly and aristocratic un- 
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der the temporal sway of the Fifth 
Charles of Spain or of the Four- 
teenth Louis of France, but again 
this was a passing phase in her ex- 
istence and at other times she may 
be as democratic in her demeanor 
as the most earnest democracy 
would desire. Her canon law, 
which is the expression of her 
adaptability to environment, re- 
ceives the impress now of Charle- 
magne, now of Hapsburg, or Bour- 
bon edicts, but never was she mum- 
mified in Justinian or Bourbon 
molds, and her canon law may be 
as American as it was Roman, as 
much the reflection of the twenti- 
eth century as it was of the Middle 
Ages. Were not all this true, the 
Church would not be Catholic as 
her Founder was Catholic, the 
Teacher and Savior of all ages and 
all nations.” 


In any nation that recognizes 
a divine element, a right and a 
wrong, a soul and a body, be that 
nation inclined politically toward 
democracy, monarchy, dictatorship 
or communism (as distinguished 
from Communism) the Church can 
exist, can contribute immeasurably 
to the character of the Common- 
wealth. But where she cannot ex- 
ist, where it is her essentials rather 
than her accidentals that are the 
centers of controversy, then not she, 
but the nation stands indicted. 
That was not true in the America 
of Ireland’s day. It is not true in 
the America of today. It will never 
be true in the America of the fu- 
ture, if through the clutter of im- 
ported “isms,” twentieth-century 
Americans, Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews and Freethinkers alike, main- 
tain their balance as competently 
as did an American prelate of an- 
other day. 











RELIGION AND LAW IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


By Tuomas P. OAKLEY 


N the later Middle Ages, the 

Church exerted a potent influ- 
ence upon law. A very extensive 
jurisdiction was exercised by the 
ecclesiastical courts, which not only 
secured a more general exemption 
of the clergy from secular jurisdic- 
tion, but extended their own juris- 
diction over laymen. Widows, or- 
phans and helpless folk in general 
were protected by the Church, 
which also dealt with such a wide 
range of semi-secular offenses as 
falsification of measures, weights 
and coins; forgeries of documents; 
libel and scandal; perjury, includ- 
ing false witness and failure to per- 
form an oath or vow; and usury, 
which then meant taking any inter- 
est for the use of money. In many 
of the above cases, the Church had 
a jurisdiction that was not exclu- 
sive, but exercised concurrently 
with that of the secular courts. 

From the viewpoint of jurisdic- 
tion over sin, the Church naturally 
penalized a number of distinctly 
religious offenses: e.g., breaches of 
ecclesiastical regulations and disci- 
pline, and such major offenses as 
apostasy, heresy, schism, sorcery, 
witchcraft, sacrilege and sexual 
sins. In some of these cases, too, 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction was con- 
current with that of the secular 
courts. 

As was natural from the fact that 
marriage was considered a sacra- 
ment, the Church also exercised 
control over matrimonial cases and 
such related matters as the legiti- 
macy of children, the recording of 


marriages and of baptisms, wills be- 
queathing personal property, and 
distribution of the property of in- 
testates. For the exercise of its 
wide jurisdiction, the Church had 
developed courts superior to the 
secular courts in point of proce- 
dure, differentiation of penalties 
according to motives and other at- 
tendant circumstances, and use of 
the principles of jurisprudence. In 
some of these respects, the Church 
was transmitting much which it had 
learned from the laws of the later 
Roman Empire; in others, Christian 
principles were humanizing the 
law. 

Nor was ecclesiastical influence 
upon law confined to the Middle 
Ages, for a considerable part of the 
canon law, which developed then, 
continued to have vital effects upon 
public and private law long after 
the Protestant Revolt. In interna- 
tional relations, it was principally 
the Church which kept alive the 
conception that all Christian peo- 
ples constitute a society of Chris- 
tian nations, later broadened into 
the idea of a society of civilized na- 
tions; and there were valuable ec- 
clesiastical contributions to the 
modern conviction that foreigners 
have legal rights, even in the ab- 
sence of a treaty to that effect. Ec- 
clesiastics taught that Christian 
principles should be followed in 
settling controversies between 
Christian princes and peoples; arbi- 
tration by the Pope was resorted to 
in a number of cases; and the 
Church made efforts to lessen the 
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brutality of war. The chancellories 
and administrations of absolute 
monarchies of feudal states in Eu- 
rope imitated the organization and 
procedure of the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy. In criminal law, the Church 
led in recognizing a class of healing 
penalties, imposed to reform the 
criminal, thus anticipating many 
recent reforms; and it spread the 
Christian conception that all should 
be equal before the law. In civil 
law, ecclesiastical influence is dis- 
cernible in the institution of testa- 
mentary executors, and in the ap- 
pointment of administrators of es- 
tates for which there were no wills; 
as well as in modifying certain de- 
tails of civil procedure. 

But many of the above-mentioned 
respects in which the Church in- 
fluenced secular law in the later 
Middle Ages owed their foundations 
to periods earlier than the twelfth 
and the thirteenth centuries. In 
numerous instances, the origins go 
back to the early Middle Ages, that 
period which lies between the late 
fourth century and the end of the 
eleventh century; while some other 
precedents arose still earlier in the 
institutions of the Germanic and 
the Celtic peoples, or in the Greco- 
Roman civilization. Consequently, 
the relations of religion and law in 
the early Middle Ages deserve much 
more attention than they have re- 
ceived in popular accounts. In 
tracing these connections and their 
effects upon medieval civilization, 
we shall observe the part played by 
churchmen in making and writing 
down the secular laws, ecclesiasti- 
cal influence upon the purposes of 
those laws, and ways in which the 
Church aided in reinforcing and in 
supplementing penal law. 

Behind the writing down of the 
laws, there lay long centuries, in 


which there were very close con- 
nections between religion and law. 
For example, in those distant days, 
the office of king combined execu- 
tive, judicial and religious func- 
tions, and pagan priests participated 
in the making of law and in its 
execulion. The early assemblies 
and rudimentary courts of the bar- 
barians met under the auspices of 
their pagan religions, which also 
provided some religious sanctions 
for the enforcement of law. 

But although their pagan priests 
made some slight progress in devis- 
ing means of writing, the custo- 
mary laws of the Germanic and 
the Celtic peoples were not written 
down before the coming of Chris- 
tianity; and, even then, consider- 
able portions of the law remained 
unwritten for some time. In the 
formation of written codes of law 
among the barbarians, clerics 
played an important part, assisted 
in the beginning by lay experts in 
the Roman law, in Mediterranean 
countries where that law survived 
in its strongest form. 

Legends ascribe to certain saints 
participation in the compiling of 
some codes of customary law, with 
revisions designed to eliminate pa- 
gan matter. One of the most in- 
teresting of these legends claims 
that the codes of the “Law of Na- 
ture” and of the Christian law 
were reconciled and further codi- 
fied by a commission, in which St. 
Patrick exerted a powerful influ- 
ence. According to Professor Mac- 
Neill, however, a more credible 
tradition places the first writing 
down of the early Irish laws in the 
seventh century. As compared 
with the peoples of England and of 


1 See A. S. Green, History of the Irish State 
to 1014, 1925, p. 233; cf. Eoin MacNeill, Early 
Irish Laws and Institutions, chaps. iii-iv. 
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the Continent, the medieval Irish 
gave more power to trained lay 
jurists, called Brehons, in the mak- 
ing, interpretation and application 
of the laws. But even the Brehons 
received training in canon, as well 
as in secular law, in professional 
law schools which anticipated by 
several centuries those of the medi- 
eval universities on the Continent. 

In the revisions and additions to 
the early barbarian codes, also, the 
clergy exercised a potent influence. 
Prelates sat in the mixed assem- 
blies, which made new laws; ad- 
vised kings and emperors in draw- 
ing up their edicts which, on the 
Continent and in England, were 
usually written by ecclesiastics; 
and, in some countries, had their 
representatives present in secular 
courts in the trial of certain cases. 
Spain under the Visigoths, from 
about a. p. 429 to the early eighth 
century, gave to prelates the most 
extensive legislative and judicial 
powers. For example, seventh-cen- 
tury Spanish synods went far be- 
yond the field of Church legislation, 
covering many questions pertain- 
ing to the secular constitution; and, 
in the mixed council of Toledo of 
A. D. 653, ecclesiastical magnates 
far outnumbered the secular ones. 
In general, during the Visigothic 
monarchy, the form of the secular 
code became distinctly ecclesiasti- 
cal, while the predominance of the 
hierarchy in Spain may be observed 
in numerous other respects. 

Nor were the above the only in- 
stances of religious influence upon 
the beginnings of law among the 
barbarians, for they, like others in 
the early history of society, deemed 
law to be of divine origin and be- 
lieved that the purposes of law 
were religious, as well as secular. 
This conception is expressed very 
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well in one of the later Visigothic 
laws, known as the Forum Judicum 
or Fuero Juzgo, perhaps coming 
from as early as the year 932 but 
transmitted, in considerable part, 
to later Spanish codes. In this Visi- 
gothic code, “framed largely by the 
Spanish clergy in the councils of 
Toledo, law is defined as ‘the emu- 
lator of divinity, the messenger of 
justice, the mistress of life.’ ” ? 

In contrast to our present prac- 
tice, the secular laws of the Middle 
Ages constantly reiterated that 
crimes were sins, and that secular 
penal law had a religious, as well 
as a punitive purpose. In addition 
to being wrongs against individuals 
or the State, crimes were regarded 
as defiling the souls of the commit- 
tor. This conception is best exem- 
plified in the Irish laws, in which 
the Old Irish verb used for the com- 
mission of a crime also means “to 
defile,” and it is definitely stated 
that “body and soul are defiled by 
committing crimes.” Punishment 
was for the purpose of purging 
away this defilement. As further 
indication of the religious charac- 
ter of penal law in the early Middle 
Ages, many secular codes contain 
hosts of passages of a moralizing 
nature, sometimes with lengthy 
quotations from the Scriptures.* 

In other respects, also, the con- 
tents of early medieval law repeat- 
edly point to a union of religious 
and secular purposes. This char- 
acteristic becomes strongest in the 
more developed laws of the early 
Middle Ages, particularly in the 
monarchies of the Franks, the Visi- 
goths, the Anglo-Saxons, the Welsh 


2See M. F. X. Millar, S.J., “History .. . 
of Democratic Theory,” in Ryan and Millar, 
The State and the Church, 1922, p. 102. 

8 For further details, see an article “Medi- 
aeval Penance and the Secular Law,” by the 
present writer, and its references in Speculum, 
Vol. III, pp. 516 and passim. 
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and the Irish. In the secular laws 
of the above peoples, a multitude 
of passages deal with ecclesiastical 
or semi-ecclesastical matters. Thus 
they provide valuable supplements 
to other sets of purely ecclesiastical 
laws, that were passed by Church 
councils and by the ecclesiastical 
and the mixed synods of national 
Churches. 

Such a wide variety of ecclesias- 
tical matters are dealt with in the 
secular laws of the early Middle 
Ages, as to preclude detailed treat- 
ment in this brief article. In gen- 
eral, however, important groups of 
such ecclesiastical provisions often 
dealt with such questions as the 
following: The protection of clerics 
and of Church property; penalties 
for injuries or wrongs to the same; 
the suppression of paganism, apos- 
tasy and heresy; provision for 
sanctuary and for the sanctity of 
ecclesiastical courts; the general 
enforcement of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline; the observance of holy days, 
etc. 

Of special significance for the co- 
operation of Church and State in 
combating crime and paganism are 
the detailed passages in secular 
codes which enforced the perform- 
ance of confession and of penance. 
Such requirements applied not only 
to criminals, but also to all Chris- 
tians above the age of seven, a re- 
quirement coming from the canon 
law. In some of the secular codes, 
there are also many passages en- 
forcing excommunication and put- 
ting excommunicated persons, par- 
ticularly criminals, under a_ ban 
which meant ostracism by all the 
faithful. Indeed, there is abundant 
evidence in the secular laws that 
the State gave material aid to a 
movement by which the Church 
was reviving the practice of peni- 


tential discipline from the sixth 
century forward, and was endeav- 
oring to establish frequent confes- 
sion and penance as a habit of the 
devout life.* 

In many of the ecclesiastical pro- 
visions of the secular laws, one 
may also discern the influence of 
the developing science of moral the- 
ology, with its definitions of sins, 
distinctions between their degrees, 
prescriptions for their cure, etc.; 
while the related science of canon 
law is frequently revealed as influ- 
encing secular institutions. But in 
the actual administration of the 
sacrament of penance and other 
matters solely within ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, it must be remembered 
that secular laws supplemented the 
canon law, and did not infringe up- 
on powers invested in the clergy. 
This means, for example, that al- 
though the State backed the re- 
quirement of confession and pen- 
ance, and enforced excommunica- 
tion, the control of ecclesiastical 
discipline remained in the hands of 
the duly constituted clerics. 

The Church, on its side, in vari- 
ous ways rendered valuable aid to 
the State in the endeavors of the 
latter to maintain law and order. 
That was an age when such assist- 
ance was sorely needed, for there 
were powerful obstacles to the sup- 
pression of crime and qdjsorders, 
which long retarded the develop- 
ment of peaceful justice, particu- 
larly when the executive machinery 
was weak. Until the developing 
power of kings and of more effec- 
tive executive machinery and law 
brought improvements, it was often 
difficult to make delinquents do 
justice; private vengeance was still 


4See the article, “Mediaeval Penance and 
the Secular Law,” already cited; and 0. D 
Watkins, History of Penance, 1920, passim. 
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allowed in a number of cases, at 
times developing into dangerous 
private wars or feuds; there was 
grave danger of perjury, because 
of defects in court procedure; and 
the secular laws sometimes left un- 
punished certain heinous offenses. 

In such circumstances, the pres- 
sure exerted against malefactors by 
the secular government needed re- 
inforcement and _ supplementing. 
This aid was rendered by the 
Church through religious sanctions 
and safeguards to strengthen legal 
procedure, other provisions which 
backed secular enforcement, and 
supplementary penalties for delin- 
quents. Ecclesiastical discipline 
was the natural means used for 
this co-operation, and the usual in- 
strument for such discipline was 
penance, sometimes backed, in 
cases of recalcitrance, by the ban of 
excommunication. 

Penitential discipline had close 
connections with many more as- 
pects of medieval life than has 
usually been represented by writers 
dealing with the history of pen- 
ance.’ The influence of that sacra- 
ment had many ramifications, 
which penetrated deeply into nu- 
merous areas of medieval society 
—social, economic, political and 
cultural, as well as ecclesiastical. 
Social and economic life was pro- 
foundly gffected by numerous peni- 
tential prescriptions, regulating 
such varied matters as food and 
drink, marriage, sexual relations, 
charity, the treatment of women 
and children, the emancipation of 
bondsmen, and the sacredness of 
oaths. 

Such penitential prescriptions are 
present in various sources of the 
canon law of that time, but are 


5 See “Some Neglected Aspects in the His- 
tory of Penance,” by the present writer, in 
the Catholic Historical Review, October, 1938. 
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especially prominent in the little 
manuals of penance, that were cus- 
tomarily used by priests in assign- 
ing penances for all sins, from 
about the beginning of the seventh 
century to the end of the eleventh.* 
These manuals were called peni- 
tentials, to be marked off distinctly 
from other manuals of penance by 
their detailed tariffs, or schedules, 
of specific penances for long lists 
of sins. From this characteristic, 
the system of penitential discipline 
under the penitentials has been 
aptly called “tariffed penance.” 

Among various ways in which 
the enforcement of secular law was 
aided by the Church, great signifi- 
cance attaches to the many and po- 
tent religious sanctions, developed 
much farther than had been the 
case in pagan times. Oaths, or- 
deals, and other parts of legal 
procedure were taken under the 
protection of the Church and sur- 
rounded with solemn rituals, em- 
ployed to overawe criminals and 
witnesses, prevent perjury, appeal 
to the judgment of God to aid the 
right, etc. Solemn oaths, sworn on 
holy objects or persons, were re- 
quired as religious safeguards in a 
multitude of penal, political, social, 
business and religious affairs. Per- 
jury committed in such oaths, re- 
garded as a most enormous sin, 
was visited by extremely severe 
penances in addition to secular pen- 
alties. Additional and valuable aid 
to criminal law was rendered by 
penitential and other canons, which 
insisted upon restitution to wronged 
persons, penalized refusal to do 
justice, and sternly punished the 
pursuing of private vengeance and 
the blood feud. 

Penitential discipline also penal- 


6In the British Isles, penitentials were also 
used in the sixth century. 
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ized a considerable number of seri- 
ous offenses, which the early Ger- 
manic and Celtic laws, either left 
unpunished, or penalized too light- 
ly. These delinquencies included 
a number of sexual offenses, infan- 
ticide, brawling, infringement of 
the marital code of the Church, and 
the mistreatment of slaves and of 
serfs. In punishing such wrongs 
against fellow human beings, pen- 
ance made valuable contributions 
toward a higher evaluation of life, 
honor and humanity. Through 
such endeavors, the Church carried 
on a long and difficult struggle 
against many a savage or sensual 
custom, which militated against the 
welfare of women, children and 
other dependents. In particular, 
the upward progress of humanity 
received potent aid in the long 
struggle for the Christian ideal of 
monogamy, assisted by the heavy 
penances upon concubinage and 
other forms of immorality; while 
the growth of freedom gained mo- 
mentum through the encourage- 
ment given by the Church to the 
emancipation of slaves or of serfs 
as a good work. 

In addition to the above in- 
stances, there were various other 
respects in which early medieval 
law was influenced by the Church. 
It was largely through the work of 
clerics that the field of criminal 
law was first extended to cover of- 
fenses primarily against individ- 
uals but tending to undermine the 
social order. A religious marriage 
replaced the pagan one of sale or of 


contract, and the Church repeated- 
ly intervened to protect the wife. 
Ecclesiastical protection was ex- 
tended to slaves manumitted in a 
church or by testament. Roman 
conceptions of and instruments for 
wills and deeds were spread 
throughout Western Europe by 
churchmen; and Roman concep- 
tions of differentiating penalties ac- 
cording to motives or other circum- 
stances were gradually introduced 
by churchmen into the secular laws, 
sometimes by way of the peniten- 
tials. 

We have now observed the main 
outlines in the relations between 
medieval religion and law, especial- 
ly in the early Middle Ages. In 
these relations, Church and State 
constantly co-operated in making 
notable contributions to the main- 
tenance of law and order, and 
hence, to the advancement of civi- 
lization. With the further revival 
of Roman law and the more ex- 
tended development of canon law 
in the late Middle Ages, these proc- 
esses made additional gains. But 
behind the co-operation of secular 
and ecclesiastical discipline in com- 
bating sin, there lay the constant 
and more positive work of the 
Church in inculcating religious 
doctrines and high moral ideals 
through religious instruction. With- 
out such instruction to serve as 
inspiration and guide to right con- 
duct, many of the relations be- 
tween religion and law, which we 
have observed, would have been in- 
conceivable or ineffective. 
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By MAry IRENE WoopRUFF 


iw the grapefruit hadn’t squirted 
in the eye of the senior partner 
of the law firm of Buntely, Dow 
& Buntely, causing him to require 
a third cup of coffee to help recap- 
ture his mellow, morning benevo- 
lence, Don and Dolly Mason would 
have been unhappily divorced now 
instead of jaunting gaily around 
the world on a sort of second honey- 
moon. 

They had tried to be bright and 
casual over their failure to make a 
success of marriage. They were 
grimly determined to be quite mod- 
ern and civilized about their divorce 
when they finally got it. Privately 
they hoped it would turn out bet- 
ter than their efforts to forget each 
other had done up to now. 

Dolly had never been so many 
places, seen so many people, done 
so many things in all her twenty- 
six years as she had in the ten 
months she and Don had been 
apart. She hadn’t known one wom- 
an could go as fast and as far as 
she had and still get nowhere. 

It seemed that Don hadn’t found 
forgetting so easy, either. He had 
gone to Europe with a party of 
friends and from the details that 
leaked back to the home folks, he 
was doing more than his share in 
setting the Continent on its collec- 
tive ear. 

Whenever he pulled off some par- 
ticularly sensational piece of lunacy 
he would send Dolly a descriptive 
post card or a candid camera shot, 
suitably inscribed and explanatory 
and signed “Your loving Husband 


—remember?” Because he had been 
badly hurt that seemed awfully 
funny to him. Dolly had cried 
when the first one came. 

Now that both of them had been 
persuaded to meet in Buntely’s of- 
fice to talk things over and settle 
the divorce question definitely after 
nearly a year’s separation, they 
were not altogether sure they really 
wanted to be free. It might take 
very little to make them change 
their minds about the whole thing. 

It had been a bit awkward at first, 
with her conventional, “You’re look- 
ing very fit. How was Europe?” and 
Don’s light, “Fine. And you; love- 
lier than ever. That frock just suits 
you, matches your eyes. You honey- 
blondes should always wear that 
particular shade of gray.” 

Then they had found seats on 
opposite sides of the room and pro- 
ceeded politely to ignore each other 
while they waited for the overdue 
Mr. Buntely. Both of them acutely 
conscious of each other, conscious, 
too, of Clint and Julia, their respec- 
tive partners-to-be in a second mat- 
rimonial venture, if rumor could 
be believed. 

Dolly was uneasily aware of the 
lump Clint’s ring made under the 
glove on her right hand. Modern 
as tomorrow, sophisticated as chro- 
mium and structural glass, she 
wasn’t quite up to wearing one 
man’s engagement emerald over an- 
other man’s wedding ring. 

She had accepted the emerald re- 
luctantly, and only to put an end to 
Clint’s pestering. He had promised 
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that it needn’t mean anything-real- 
ly-until she was ready to give it 
meaning. Just a sort of reminder 
that when the time came he had a 
prior claim. 

Just now she didn’t want to 
marry anyone, ever. She remem- 
bered trying to sound smart and 
flippant about a second marriage 
but it hadn’t quite jelled and the 
whole thing had fallen lamentably 
flat. She had kept still after that. 

She didn’t want to marry again 
anyway, not for a long time, until 
she had gotten over Don. The mem- 
ory of him was still too fresh, too 
poignant; the gay, debonair excite- 
ment of him too recently a part of 
her. 

There was a small frown between 
her brows above the lovely wide 
gray eyes she turned resolutely 
away from the man across the 
room. Determined to ignore him 
she tried to amuse herself by men- 
tally stacking him up against Clint. 

A pity, she thought briefly, that 
lawyers don’t keep files of old 
magazines in their offices like den- 
tists do. This was an ideal time 
to pore over a well-preserved copy 
of Godey’s Ladies Book or the At- 
lantic Monthly for March, 1873. 

Don had charm she reflected, 
gazing fixedly out of the thirty- 
seventh story window into space, 
and a vibrant, genuine gaiety of 
heart that made life with him worth 
living. Don was fun! Anywhere, 
anytime, he put a bounce and 
spring into things. Never a dull 
moment with him around. They 
had done the craziest things, to- 
gether. Together! He was often a 
problem child but he was never a 
bore. 

There was a faint, subdued 
rustling movement from her hus- 
band but she continued her think- 
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ing doggedly. He had a fine bari- 
tone voice, too, especially in the 
shower, she admitted to herself with 
the ghost of a smile tipping the cor- 
ners of her mouth. 

He wasn’t a Lawrence Tibbett, of 
course—not even a Nelson Eddy— 
but he had a good natural singing 
voice. That he was also modestly 
rich was simply an added attrac- 
tion. Don would go places if he 
hadn’t a nickel to his name. And 
make a five-ring circus of life on 
the way. 

But Clint. Dolly wriggled un- 
comfortably in her chair. Clinton 
Everard Courtney had his over- 
stuffed bankroll and the certainty 
of an additional four million when 
his uncle Hibbard died. He had— 
but that was all he had she realized 
with a dismayed vision of the 
future. 

“Without a carrot in his hand 
Clint couldn’t interest a donkey, 
and you know it,” she told herself 
severely. “Of course with people 
his money is the carrot.” 

All at once she knew that no mat- 
ter how many times she might re- 
marry, whenever she said, “my hus- 
band,” she’d still be thinking of 
Don. His tall, easy grace. The 
laughing, teasing, vivid blue of his 
eyes; his deep, amused voice; his 
thick black hair with its absurdly 
engaging cockatoo’s crest. 

She got up abruptly and went 
close to the window, pretending to 
be absorbed in some interesting 
street incident. As if she could 
tell what was going on thirty-seven 
stories straight down. As if she 
cared, really. Behind her Don had 
finally succumbed to an heroically 
staved-off spasm of violent cough- 
ing. 

She whirled around. “There! 
You didn’t wear your rubbers those 
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two rainy days last week, did you?” 
she exclaimed in wifely triumph 
before she remembered that what 
he wore or failed to wear need no 
longer concern her. 

It would be up to that, that— 
Angeline —to see that he didn’t 
catch pneumonia from now on. 
Every woman she didn’t like or 
wouldn’t be bothered to remember 
was “Angeline” to Dolly, just as 
every man in a similar case was 
“Oswald.” And she had never liked 
Julia Stowe—great gawky, horsey, 
gypsy-looking woman. What Don 
could ever see in her! 

Actually, Julia was a very hand- 
some brunette of that tweedy, out- 
door type that in England would 
be “county people,” but Dolly 
wasn’t feeling noticeably fair-mind- 
ed just now. 

Why, she was divorcing Donald 
Edward Mason, wasn’t she? Wasn’t 
she? Of course she was. So she 
couldn’t care whether or not he 
wore his rubbers when it rained, 
could she? Or any of the other in- 
timate little commonplaces that 
that implied. 

She bit her lips swiftly, hard. 
But she did care—terribly. Through 
the sudden racing of her heart she 
heard Don’s exasperated voice re- 
sponding to her charge as natural- 
ly, as automatically as she had 
made it. Before he, too, remem- 
bered. 

“Great guns, woman! Are we go- 
ing all over that again. You know 
I never wear rubbers. I hate ’em!” 

They looked at each other then 
a little queerly, with the width of 
the room between them. Then all 
at once they smiled and Don went 
toward her quickly, a little eagerly. 

He was laughing now, a deeply 
amused yet somewhat tender laugh. 
“Remember the first argument we 
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had about that? You insisted I 
wear my rubbers in Venice because 
a city with water streets just 
couldn’t be healthy. And for three 
solid weeks of our honeymoon I 
wore rubbers—” 

“Until it dawned on you that un- 
less the boat leaked you couldn’t 
possibly get your feet wet walking 
on wet streets because the streets 
in Venice were canals!” Dolly 
broke in with a suppressed giggle. 
“But by that time we were in 
Rome.” 

“And you wouldn’t speak to me 
for two days because I suggested 
that bathing trunks over my sec- 
ond best suit would be more prac- 
tical than rubbers because there 
might be an accident and the gon- 
dola tip over.” 

“And remember the man we 
heard singing at dawn on the 
Grand Canal when we were coming 
back from Carlotta’s dance? The 
one I said sang like a _ second 
Caruso.” 

“Don’t be silly,” she interrupted. 
“I told you then that there’d never 
be a ‘second’ Caruso. There was 
only one Caruso. There will never 
be another.” 

“Well, anyhow, he sounded so 
romantic that you were all set to 
spend the rest of the night listen- 
ing to him. But you kept wanting 
to know where he was and when 
he’d come in sight.” 

“So you stood up in the gondola 
to look for him and lost your bal- 
ance and went tumbling head first 
into the Canal, screeching like a 
Comanche.” 

“I didn’t screech,” Don denied in- 
dignantly. “My voice isn’t suited 
to screeching. I howled like a—a—” 

“Coyote,” Dolly supplied help- 
fully. He ignored that. 

“And you kept jouncing up and 
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down on the seat yelling, ‘Oh, Don! 
And you haven’t got your rubbers 
on!’” 

“And the beautiful voice belonged 
to the local cheese-monger, or 
whatever the Italians call him. He 
went gliding serenely past us with 
a boat load of cheese that smelled 
up the whole Canal. I kept shout- 
ing, ‘my husband is drowning in 
your darned Canal. Do something! 
For heaven’s sake, do something!’ ” 

“But he couldn’t understand Eng- 
lish and you couldn’t speak Italian, 
and it was so dark he couldn’t see 
me, and I was just going down, 
blowing bubbles, by that time, so 
he threw you one of his awful 
cheeses!” 

“We did have fun, didn’t we, 
Don,” she reminded him when they 
had stopped laughing, as people will 
laugh at some foolish little thing 
that isn’t at all funny, really, but 
shared amusement in it makes it 
seem so. 

For a moment they stood smiling 
at each other rather vaguely, lost 
in a warm, happy glow of remini- 
scence. Then suddenly they were 
both talking at once, too deter- 
minedly, too gaily, and just a little 
wildly, their voices rising, quick- 
ening. 

Her eyes were brilliant wtih hard- 
held tears. His, an intense, burning 
blue that held hers almost des- 
perately, pleading yet demanding, 
too. 

“It was swell while it lasted,” 
he said hoping the sudden empti- 
ness he felt at the thought of los- 
ing her completely wouldn't 
show through the lightness of his 
words. 

“Two years, Don,” she agreed 
soberly. They both knew that they 
didn’t want it to end like this. They 
belonged together. There must be 


some way to make each other un- 
derstand that. 

“Two years, and some people 
have a lifetime of it. It doesn’t 
seem fair that we’ve got to make 
those two years last us for the rest 
of our lives.” They had forgotten 
Clint and Julia, if there had ever 
been anything to remember, except 
what gossip had invented. 

“It isn’t fair!” Don cried hotly. 
He was very close to her now. 
“Dolly, what’s happened to us? We 
love each other. We do! There’s 
no use trying to deny it. We 
wouldn’t be acting this way if we 
didn’t. Where did we get off the 
right track? What’s the matter 
with us that we didn’t make a go 
of it? It was so splendid at the 
start. Why couldn’t it have stayed 
like that?” 

The age-old cry. And very few 
have ever found the answer to it. 
It was true, though, they could see 
that now. They were still in love, 
crazily, gloriously in love. 

“I don’t know,” she admitted, 
slowly. “I’ve wondered a good deal 
about that this last year. Maybe 
we expected too much, Don. We 
thought it should go on forever be- 
ing as new and breath-takingly 
wonderful as it was in the begin- 
ning. And when it didn’t, we got 
afraid, and decided to throw in the 
sponge.” 

She hesitated, feeling for the right 
words to make him see what she 
had come to regard as the only rea- 
sonable explanation of their es- 
trangement. 

“When the first sharp ecstasy 
was gone we hadn’t the fine courage 
to hold on during the readjust- 
ment; the sense and patience to 
wait for the next phase of it. We 
thought ecstasy was, or should be, 
immortal. It isn’t, and if it were, 
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that wouldn’t make a marriage last. 
That isn’t enough. Marriage needs 
faith and tolerance and _ under- 
standing.” 

Don nodded gravely. He was be- 
ginning to see, to realize what had 
been, to visualize even more clearly 
what could be, if they wanted it 
enough. 

“And we didn’t wait for that. 
What fools we’ve been, Dolly! We 
almost missed the best part of it 
all. The happiness, the together- 
ness, the—the warm, deep friend- 
ship that makes a real marriage. 
That’s it, Dolly—friends. We were 
everything else to each other, but 
we've never been real friends.” 

His hands caught hers, gripped 
them strongly, his voice eager, per- 
suasive. “There’s still time, Dolly. 
We haven’t taken any legal action. 
We’re still married. Let’s give our- 
selves another chance—a real 
chance this time. We know now 
what it could be if we want it 
enough.” 

Dolly yielded a little to his in- 
sistence. Why not? They did love 
each other. And now they had 
something more than that. There 
was understanding between them. 
Even criminals got a second chance 
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from society. Surely they deserved 
as much, had a greater right to give 
themselves another chance at hap- 
piness. 

Don’s hands tightened on hers, 
drew her close. “Dolly, it could be 
wonderful,” he whispered urgently. 

She made up her mind swiftly, 
and smiling up at him confidently 
she went into his arms. “It will be 
wonderful,” she promised softly. 


Mr. Buntely, still somewhat up- 
set over the grapefruit incident, 
came barging into his office, ready- 
ing a convincing set of formal 
apologies. He gave a sort of in- 
credulous groan at the sight of 
them and backed out again with 
elaborate caution, wringing his 
mental hands feebly at the thought 
of his vanished counsel fee. He 
thought they hadn’t seen him un- 
til he heard Don’s joyous, triumph- 
ant shout as the door closed. 

“The divorce is off, Bunty! 
thanks for everything!” 

Mr. Buntely felt that he had bet- 
ter go right down to Tony’s place 
for the biggest cup of coffee in the 
house. If this day kept on as it 
had begun he’d need all the moral 
support he could get. 


And 











NATURE AND THE MUSIC MAKERS 


By WINIFRED HEATH 


AN seems to have had musical 
inclinations even in the Cave 
Age when he fashioned for himself 
a bone whistle and doubtless made 
sounds pleasing to himself if not to 
his family. But his musical at- 
tempts were but slight things com- 
pared with his remarkably vivid 
drawings of the cumbersome mam- 
moth and the fleet reindeer. The 
white silence of the Ice Age would 
hardly call forth the singing spirit. 
So we find real music making its 
first appearance when the earth re- 
moved some of her icy raiment and 
donned a robe of green. 

Man’s inventions in the art of 
music, especially of recent years, 
are as astounding as any of his 
achievements. The magnificent or- 
chestra of today, the splendid sym- 
phonies, these are in every way as 
remarkable as the latest airplane, 
the streamlined train—and to some 
of us even more worth while. 

Unlike the other arts, music in 
earlier days was a trifle independent 
of Mother Nature, although from 
the earth came the first real instru- 
ment, the Pipes of Pan, or Greek 
Syrinx, wrought from a river-reed. 

There is little of the singing 
winds or the rippling of waters in 
the music of ancient Greece. Yet 
while they were making monoto- 
nous “modes” upon the lyre the 
poets of Greece sang of the honey- 
bees, of the beauty of the green 
earth; while her sculptors were 
decorating the fluted pillars of her 
shining temples with exquisiteiy 
chiseled fruits and flowers. 


The landscapist in music came 
into existence some three hundred 
years ago when the whisper of the 
wind in the woods seems to have 
been his chief inspiration, along 
with the delights of spring, the 
charm of the dairy maid and shep- 
herding. Don Marco, court con- 
ductor to the Duke of Modena, com- 
posed in 1669 his “Woodland Sym- 
phonies.” In England during the 
same century, John Mundy wrote a 
fantasia on the weather—even then 
a much discussed subject. In this 
work he did his best to portray the 
changing climate of perfidious Al- 
bion: “Faire Wether,” “Lightning,” 
“Thunder,” “Calme Wether” and— 
happy, if unusual event—another 
“Faire Day.” We are reminded of 
the Frenchman’s definition of an 
English summer—“Three hot days 
and a thunderstorm.” 

Couperin, harpsichord player to 
King Louis XIV., wrote many na- 
ture pieces, among them the “Dawn 
of Day,” “The Bees” (precursor, 
perhaps, of the amusing musical 
mite, the delightful “Bumblebee” 
of Rimsky-Korsakov), “Poppies,” 
“Flowering Meadows.” The Vene- 
tian Antonio Vivaldi, wrote a suite 
entitled “The Four Seasons,” being 
careful to label each one so there 
might be no misunderstanding. We 
are fain to believe that a little care- 
ful labeling might, perhaps, make 
some of our ultra modern music a 
little less inexplicable. 

There was a “Musical Portrait of 
Nature” by Justin Henry Knecht 
which twenty-five years before 
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faintly foreshadowed Beethoven’s 
great Pastoral Symphony. In that 
work the Master gives us a happy 
picture of the countryside, all the 
sights and sounds of a summer day. 
In the first movement of his im- 
mortal, soul-stirring “Moonlight 
Sonata” we hear a deeper note, the 
ache that lies at the heart of all 
earth’s loveliness, a hint of our en- 
during incompleteness —the long 
searching of the spirit of man. 

Johann Sebastian Bach made no 
musical landscapes, yet there is in 
his wondrous work the same re- 
freshment of spirit, the same deep, 
abiding beauty which we find in na- 
ture herself. There is nature music 
in Haydn and Handel, the rippling 
of rivers, purling streams, valleys 
that sing aloud for joy, the sound 
of human feet on the everlasting 
hills, the sylvan peace of the world’s 
first garden. 

Franz Schubert who left us such 
a heritage of singing melody 
wrought through short and none 
too happy years, goes companioned 
with spring flowers and summer 
sunshine, the sound of flowing 
water, the calling of birds. Nor has 
anyone ever given us so tender and 
comforting a picture of our last 
return to the mothering earth as 
Schubert in his exquisite, poignant 
“Death and the Maiden.” 

Felix Mendelssohn, born the same 
year as Chopin (1809), loved flow- 
ers and often sought inspiration in 
a garden. No amount of merciless 
jazzing has yet been able to ruin 
for us his “Spring Song.” In his 
music to the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream he gives us the very essence 
of the summer night, the silver 
gleam of the moon, the dreams that 
float upon the soft night air. 

Chopin’s music has in it some- 
thing of the elegance of a Watteau 


picture, gilded salons where splen- 
did persons walk, even their worst 
vices cloaked with good manners. 
He seems far removed from the 
dreaming earth yet in one of his 
preludes he gives us an unforget- 
table and most realistic picture of a 
summer storm. We hear it far off, 
then near, then dying away, while 
through every measure there is the 
insistent sound of rain dripping 
from the eaves. This haunting tone 
poem is said to have been written 
by Chopin while he sat at the win- 
dow of a country home waiting de- 
jectedly for the return of his friend, 
George Sand—out there somewhere 
in the rain. 

Robert Schumann found inspira- 
tion and healing for his sometime 
darkly shadowed mind in fields and 
woods. One of his loveliest songs 
is “The Nut Tree” where the wind 
stirs in the tree tops, sighing soft- 
ly through the dreams of the little 
maid who is soon to be married. 

Richard Wagner set every human 
emotion to music and did much to- 
ward making the present-day or- 
chestra the magnificent instrument 
that it is. He also found inspira- 
tion in the good earth, the winds 
and waters, the rustling forests, 
and mighty hills. Dear even to 
those to whom Wagnerian music 
seems a trifle strenuous, is his 
“Song to the Evening Star.” Here 
is another immortal musical morsel 
which the madcap jazz-maker has 
not been able to spoil. Here is 
proof of true beauty—that it lives 
on in spite of all the onslaughts of 
lesser spirits, the truth can never 
be cheapened. 

Peter Tchaikovsky who knew 
much of the heart’s hunger and its 
dark sorrowing, felt, too, the spell of 
the cool green world and could for- 
get all his troubles in a vista of 
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trees and faraway hills. One of the 
loveliest of his lighter works is 
“The Nutcracker Suite” whose 
opening number is the “Flower 
Waltz,” a jewel among the melodies 
inspired by our petaled friends of 
garden and field. 

A singer with a new song was 
Edward Grieg, son of a Scotch con- 
sul set down by some odd hap of 
fate in the little mountain town of 
Bergen. The young man loved pas- 
sionately the fiords of Norway, the 
steep cliffs, the mystery of the mid- 
night sun, the first breath of spring 
after the long white winter, so still, 
so silent. He felt deeply the tragic 
loneliness of these northern lands, 
the dark moods which come some- 
times upon its peoples. There is in 
his expressive “Death of Ase” some- 
thing of this melancholy mood. Yet 
he could give us, too, music in a 
happier key—the springtime which 
also comes to the northern lands, 
when young folk fall in love and 
marry to the sound of merry music 
and much laughter. 

Grieg is one of the new musical 
race of tone poets, at whose head 
perhaps stands that essence of all 
things French in human form, 
Claude Achille Debussy. In the 
once bitterly decried and now uni- 
versally beloved “Afternoon of a 
Faun,” Debussy has set to music the 
golden warmth of a summer after- 
noon, the old enchantment of the 
Pipes of Pan, all the atmosphere of 
the green ways of ancient Greece. 
He brings us a new, haunting har- 
mony born of sunlight and summer 
winds. He gives a voice to the wind 
as it wanders over the earth, to the 
moonlight flooding an ancient tem- 
ple, to the light that never was on 
land or sea. 

Debussy worked with notes as an 
artist with his paints and his music 


has all the changing moods of sea 
and river, all the voices of the earth, 
which those with ears attuned may 
hear. Like the Celtic men of yore 
he has heard “the noise of the sun- 
fire on the waves at daybreak”—the 
choiring of the far-off stars. 

Born one year before Debussy 
and dying, alas, ten years earlier 
than the French composer, who also 
passed on in the prime of his man- 
hood, Edward Alexander Mac- 
Dowell was, in his own way, as 
original as Grieg and as deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of the land in 
which he was born. 

Like the earlier musical land- 
scapists, MacDowell felt the spell 
and spirit of the woods. In his 
“New England Idylls” there is the 
unforgettable “In the Deep Woods” 
which the composer himself cap- 
tioned with the following lines: 


“Above, long slender shafts of opal 
flame; 
Below, the dim cathedral aisles: 
The silent mystery of immortal 
things 
Broods o’er the woods at eve.” 


There is the very breath of New 
England in the music of MacDowell 
—the sound of rivers, “the sense of 
all the seas,” the lonely spirit of 
deserted places, the memory of the 
Indians who once lived on the wide 
prairies, hunted the buffalo and 
pitched their wigwams on the banks 
of flowing waters. 

When we compare the sylvan 
music of today with that of those 
long ago years we are inclined, per- 
haps, to feel that we have come a 
long way from music making 
hedged with human formalities— 
and very far from Nature. But let 
us please remember the wealth of 
music we have fallen heir to, the 
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marvelous instruments with which 
we may express our innermost feel- 
ings. Could any modern music 
maker have worked the miracles of 
Bach and Beethoven with the crude 
organ, the inefficient orchestra, the 
tinkling spinet, the sometimes jan- 
gling harpsichord? 


Some of us today seem to be 
making but poor use of our great 
heritage of notes and novelty, pro- 
ducing sounds that rasp the nerves 
and outrage the ears. There are 
those who claim that this new mu- 
sic with its harsh sense of humor is 
well suited to our distressful day. 
But we are fain to believe that ugli- 
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ness should be left where it is or 
remedied. Infinite healing lies in 
all loveliness for a storm-tossed 
world, in the quiet woods, in the 
fields, by singing waters, and mur- 
muring seas. Leonardo da Vinci 
who was a musician as well as a 
master of the pencil and the brush, 
held that Nature was the Mistress 
of All Masters—following his own 
maxim and giving a new light to 
the world of art. So, too, the true 
maker of music will never cease to 
find inspiration in all the beauty of 
the earth, the Great Mother who 
gave him his first true instrument 
of music—a swaying reed beside a 
rippling river. 


DAWN 


By MOTHER St. JEROME 


WILD bird singing in the wild wet dawning, 
Torn leaves and dashes of chill angry rain, 
Rent clouds, where sunrise glows a crimson yawning, 
And shivering shadows on a storm-swept plain. 


He sings, spite rumors of his homestead shaking, 
Where pines bar darkly the tempestuous west, 

He sings, for gladness of a new day breaking, 
Wide air and freedom, and a builded nest. 


The high sweet pipings, mid the drops that quiver 
Like diamonds tangled in the tossing green, 
Rise, fall and falter, with the calling river 
That hurries ever on its way unseen. 


O joyous spirit! when life’s night is over 
And death’s red dawning passes into day, 
Sing, sing, sing, singing to the Eternal Lover, 


As shadows vanish, an immortal lay! 














THE DRAMA 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


AMERICANA 


AVE you heard the tale of 
Johnny Appleseed? 

As the loneliness of the prairies 
receded before the covered wagons, 
Johnny planted his apple trees, fol- 
lowing the line of the freshly 
plowed furrows towards the far- 
away Rockies. Seldom have scenes 
of more simple beauty been shown 
in the theater than those designed 
by Robert Edmond Jones for the 
symbolic drama of Johnny Apple- 
seed and the pioneer farmers, 
Everywhere I Roam. In the series 
of stage pictures that satisfy the 
eye at the National Theater, there 
is the sweeping horizon of a Rock- 
well Kent, the rugged humanity of 
a Millet. As a matter of fact, the 
actual script of the play seems un- 
important compared to the sets, the 
dances and the chorales. When 
Cyrus McCormick and his harves- 
ter become a lyric part of the tri- 
umphant harvest dance, machinery 
joins hands gaily with folklore! 

But the dramatic muse, being es- 
sentially confidential, insists on 
personalities, and after the harvest, 
the remaining scenes unfold a trite 
allegory of the Farmer and Wife 
forsaking their rolling fields for the 
tarnished glitter of the city; rail- 
roads and progress being inevitably 
symbolized in a couple of frock- 
coated villains from Wall Street. In 
spite of the superb production of- 
fered by Mare Connelly and Bela 
Blau, Everywhere I Roam really 
seems to belong to the Federal 


Theater, which has developed a 
technique for this type of drama. 
Their stroke of genius in One 
Third of a Nation was the realism 
injected into the detail. The hu- 
man interest becomes less and less 
in Johnny Appleseed’s story and 
the Scandinavian immigrants who 
are full of emotional possibilities 
remain simply as an extra colorful 
part of the pageantry. But the 
march of progress presents two 
highly effective scenes: the dance 
of the building of the railroad and 
the picnic offered to capital by the 
farmers in 1929, when the finan- 
ciers die of over-eating. 

The moral of Everywhere I Roam 
is obviously “Return to the Soil” 
but then we don’t all belong there. 
Its contributions are the extraordi- 
narily exciting folk dances ar- 
ranged by Felicia Sorel and the de- 
signs of Robert Edmond Jones. The 
tragedy of scenic art lies in its 
transiency. 

The three plays that follow ex- 
hibit very special facets of the 
American scene. 


MAMBA’S DAUGHTERS. — The in- 
ability to express her emotions 
which makes this black heroine in- 
articulate in her troubles also pre- 
sents difficulties in performance 
which Ethel Waters surmounts 
with tragic dignity. Although the 
story of DuBose Heyward’s novel 
has been considerably simplified, it 
still contains enough material for 
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two separate dramas and after the 
simple tragedy of Act L., the conclu- 
sion seems rather tortuous and 
conventional melodrama. If this 
sounds unduly critical, it is because 
Mamba’s Daughters, with Ethel 
Waters’ Hagar, comes so near to 
being great folk drama that it is im- 
possible not to regret that Act II. 
fails to develop Hagar’s character; 
she succumbs in the end to the 
same primal fury that wrecked her 
at the beginning. The Heywards 
may be better judges of Negro psy- 
chology but our own philosophy 
will not admit that a great deed of 
self-sacrifice can be a springboard 
for future damnation. 

Hagar is a great, heavy Negress 
whose muscular strength when ac- 
celerated by gin has an ominous 
mortality attested by the man she 
nearly choked to death when he 
tried to cheat her. For the sake of 
her baby, the judge paroles her 
on a plantation but forbids her to 
set foot in Charleston for five years. 
Out of pure compassion Hagar 
drives a dying man into the city 
hospital and forfeits her freedom. 
Later it is this same “yaller nigger” 
who assaults Hagar’s daughter. Ha- 
gar nearly kills him then; when he 
commences blackmail, she strangles 
him. Then she shoots herself. The 
Heywards are forced to have Hagar 
admit that suicide is unknown 
among her people and we feel that 
if she had learned so much from 
the white folk, she might also have 
learned the imprudence of murder. 
There is a moment at which to 
pause when choking blackmailers. 

The background of the planta- 
tion is crowded into the narrow 
compass of the Commissary but 
there is effective choral singing and 
one song by Miss Waters. She car- 
ries—and so very finely—the full 
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weight of Mamba’s Daughters.—At 
the Empire. 


THE GENTLE PEOPLE.—Under the 
shadow of Steeplechase Pier, 
stretching far out into Sheepshead 
Bay, two old men kept a rowboat 
where, four nights a week, they sat 
fishing. Jonah had a wife with 
nervous troubles and a_ temper; 
Philip, the Greek, was a chef in An- 
gelina’s Restaurant and Angelina 
planned to marry him. In the row- 
boat they dreamed of buying a real 
boat with two bunks and a galley 
which would carry them to the la- 
goons of Florida where the waters 
are blue and the winds very gentle. 
They had saved $198 towards their 
dream. Then in stepped a young 
racketeer. He levied $5 a week on 
their rowboat; he demanded their 
savings; beat them up and planned 
to seduce Jonah’s daughter. What 
did it matter? An old Jew and an 
older Greek are good game for a 
stanch New Hampshire gangster. 

Sam Jaffe is Jonah and under- 
stands the art of sympathy as do 
few others. Jonah is not too or- 
thodox; he reminds his daughter 
that he has hitherto been broad- 
minded about her virtue. The 
daughter (Sylvia Sidney) is also 
frank. She confesses to her father 
that she had asked Mr. Goff please 
to rob someone else and all Mr. 
Goff said was, “Go to Hell.” As 
Goff, Franchot Tone is more hard- 
boiled than menacing. 

The Gentle People is played 
throughout for comedy and unlike 
most Group Theater productions 
ends happily—-if the best solution 
for murder is non-conviction. Cer- 
tainly no premeditated murder was 
ever applauded more cheerily by 
any audience. The first scene of 
Irwin Shaw’s “Brooklyn Fable” 
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gives promise of a work of more 
imagination than its conclusion as 
a comedy melodrama bears out, but 
the direction and the very excellent 
players lend it lightness. Mr. Irwin 
Shaw has been careful to make his 
gangster and the corrupt judge 
pure Aryans. Persecution has often 
shown the persecuted how to use 
the same weapons as their oppres- 
sors. The Gentle People is a fable 
of “inferior races” in more parts 
of the world than Brooklyn—At the 
Belasco. 


OvutTwarpD Bounpb.—A soldier lay 
in a hospital in 1916, recovering 
from shellshock. He often won- 
dered what would happen to his 
own soul should it journey to the 
next world and when he recovered 
he turned his musings into a play. 
No manager would consider the 
script, but later on when acting in 
The Thirteenth Chair, Sutton Vane 
managed to save up six hundred 
dollars and produced Outward 
Bound himself at Everyman’s Thea- 
ter in London. Opinions were tre- 
mendously divided about it in 1924 
in New York, but it ran for over a 
year and two young actors called 
Leslie Howard and Alfred Lunt re- 
ceived very favorable notices. So 
did Margalo Gillmore. In seeing 
Outward Bound again after fifteen 
years, it does not seem as fine a 
play as Liliom, where the sweep of 
imagination is wider. The fantasy 
of Outward Bound is kept strictly 
within the chartered channel but, 
though it may not rise to occasional 
heights with On Borrowed Time, 
neither does it grate on the sand- 
bars. The characters have a way of 
becoming rather stereotyped, how- 
ever, as Mr. Vane evidently wished 
to keep them generalized. 

In inaugurating his repertory 
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theater, Mr. Brady has been very 
generous with Outward Bound at 
the Playhouse, but the main inspira- 
tion of the production is Laurette 
Taylor’s Mrs. Midget. Miss Taylor’s 
genius has overcome the lack of 
shading in Mr. Vane’s writing, and 
her old charwoman has the delicate 
penciling that permits glimpses of 
a lovely soul to shine through. It is 
a beautiful performance. On the 
other hand, the crude snobbishness 
of the social climber is accentuated 
by Miss Florence Reed, who plays 
for the most obvious laughs. Mor- 
gan Farley, who imbues the bar- 
tender with an eerie quality, Bram- 
well Fletcher, Alexander Kirkland, 
Louis Hector and Tom Chalmers 
are all excellent. Outward Bound 
is more electric for those unfa- 
miliar with the story but it is al- 
ways deeply moving.—At the Play- 
house. 


THE MERCHANT OF YONKERS.— 
When Mr. Vandergelder decided to 
pay a visit one day to New York, 
quite a retinue from Yonkers fol- 
lowed him. There was Mrs. Levi 
(née Gallagher) who was to intro- 
duce Mr. V. to the future Mrs. Van- 
dergelder; there was Melchoir, the 
new servant; there was the pretty 
little niece and, all unknown to Mr. 
Vandergelder, there was the niece’s 
unrecognized fiancé and the two 
clerks from the shop who had de- 
cided upon a holiday. When Mr. 
Vandergelder visits the charming 
Widow Molloy in her millinery par- 
lor, the two clerks are hiding in the 
closet and under the table. By this 
you may guess that Mr. Thornton 
Wilder’s new play is not too serious, 
neither are the spoofy Victorian 
sets, the bustle costumes and the 
confidences made by the various 
characters to the audience. “Since 
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you see I am a man of sense you 
may wonder at my getting mar- 
ried,” remarks Mr. Vandergelder. 
“Marriage is a bribe,” he adds, “to 
make a housekeeper think she’s a 
householder.” “Money’s like ma- 
nure,” says Mrs. Levi, “it’s not 
worth anything until its spread 
about.” She takes it upon herself 
to spread Mr. Vandergelder’s dol- 
lars over a wider segment of the 
population, for she sagely suggests 
that while the difference between a 
little money and a great deal of 
money is very slight, the difference 
between no money and a little 
money is enormous. 

Mr. Wilder evidently had a lot 
of fun in rewriting this old Vien- 
nese farce of the ’70s and so did 
Max Reinhardt in directing it. Miss 
Jane Cowl in a blond wig punctu- 
ates her overflowing personality 
with a lacy parasol; Miss June 
Walker, as the milliner with the in- 
credibly diminutive waist, was 
never more piquante as comedy 
sauce. Frances Harison as the va- 
porish little niece, the two clerks, 
and Joseph Sweeney as the philoso- 
phical valet also beckon to those 
theatergoers who are glad to find a 
pause in problems or sophistication 
and welcome just joyful entertain- 
ment. It may be found at the Guild 
Theater. 


* 


PinoccH10.—The Federal Theater 
gave the children of New York their 
best Christmas present in this near- 
est approach to the traditional Lon- 
don Christmas pantomime. My en- 
thusiasm for Pinocchio is accredit- 
ed by my nose, which still bears 
the scar of the triumphant finale. 
Yasha Frank, director of the Chil- 
dren’s Unit of the Federal Theater 
in Los Angeles, has rewritten the 
famous classic of Collodi in rhyme 
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with a soundly moral foundation 
which alters the occasionally very 
grim history of the wooden-hearted 
boy into a rollicking fairy tale. 
Perry Watkins’ imaginative sets 
and the brilliant costumes add the 
gayest of backgrounds. A circus 
has also been interpolated and 
what acircus! There are black tap 
dancing wooden soldiers; a hood- 
lum orchestra with an erratic 
genius who can squeeze melodies 
out of anything from a bicycle 
pump to a toy balloon; a calliope 
with live pipes and a wild animal 
act in which the lion mesmerizes 
the trainer and the rhinoceros goes 
on strike for Kosher meat. But as 
we really preferred Pinocchio, we 
were glad to dive with him into an 
entrancing underwater set where 
the whale who swallowed him car- 
ried lights to port and starboard. 
It was when Pinocchio was re- 
united to his foster father in the 
carpenter’s cottage that a near 
tragedy occurred. The Good Fairy 
seeks to prove Pinocchio through a 
blind beggar but the juvenile audi- 
ence had evidently been trained to 
consider “security first” and when 
Pinocchio appealed to them for ad- 
vice, over fifty per cent were op- 
posed to giving any pennies away. 
The whole climax wavered but a 
sibilant mutter arose from the par- 
ents and by the time Pinocchio 
made a last desperate cry for good 
counsel, the answer was affirmative. 
“There—see what I told you—” 
came with a sigh from relieved 
guardians as the Fairy announced 
that, because of his charity, Pinoc- 
chio could now become a real boy. 
It was then my nose entered the 
picture when, leaping over the foot- 
lights, Pinocchio danced up the aisle 
and a sweeping gesture caught me 
unawares. But noses seemed minor 
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appendages in the general paean. 

As the wooden boy, Edwin Mi- 
chaels not only shows talent in pan- 
tomime but is an excellent acrobat. 
Pinocchio ran for over a year on 
the Coast where it was as popular 
with adult audiences as with the 
children. Its gaiety and melodious 
musical score seem to destine it for 
a run in the East.—At the Ritz. 


ANDROCLES AND THE Lion.—Over 
twenty years ago Granville Barker 
introduced New York to the grate- 
ful lion legend as embellished by 
Bernard Shaw. So rich is Christian 
tradition in leonine lore that it 
seems fair to give it credence. 
There were the lions described by 
St. Anthony of the Desert hurrying 
with flying manes to dig a grave for 
St. Paul the first hermit. There was 
the lion friend of St. Jerome, im- 
mortalized by Diirer. There was 
the lion who served Gerasimus, the 
monk, so meekly. But none was 
more practical in his service than 
the very hungry lion who, in the 
nick of time, recognized in the 
Christian martyr awaiting death in 
the arena the kindly comrade who 
had drawn thorn from wounded 
paw. 

Androcles is the most endearing 
character in the Shavian catalogue. 
It was obviously impossible for him 
to have been anything but a Chris- 
tian. When created by O. P. Heg- 
gie, he at once became an object of 
public affection. In 1915, ten years 
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after the English production, An- 
drocles was presented by the Thea- 
ter Guild with Henry Travers in the 
title role. Mr. Travers is a skilled 
comedian but there was a bitter 
note about the production that 
made it seem at times a travesty of 
Christianity. The most enduring 
impression it has left with me were 
the horrors of the circus. In Har- 
lem the all Negro cast have an un- 
derlying warmth beneath their per- 
formance that irradiates even the 
cellars of the Coliseum. When 
they say “Sister” or “Brother” they 
mean it. Androcles’ solicitude for 
his lion has a simple tenderness 
that is worth much comedy. 

As a background there are some 
superb architectural sets. Imperial 
Rome is apparent when the banners 
color the magnificence of the Em- 
peror. Ferrovius, the blacksmith, 
is Ethiopian in his features and a 
Nubian Hercules in stature. His 
backsliding to militant Christianity 
is satire that seems almost too pain- 
fully timely, but the play does not 
need any current implications of 
persecution to make these black 
martyrs, whose joyousness is so 
spontaneous, very human. The 
lion, we may add, is played by a 
dancer whose leaps are a marvel. 

On the whole Androcles seems a 
more finished production than 
Haiti and makes a trip even to 
137th Street and Lenox Avenue 
worth while. (The audience is 
largely white.)—At the Lafayette. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tospacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
May, 1938 


Pins AND NEEDLES.—Sing me a 
Song of Social Significance is the 
slogan of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Review which will soon be 
a year old. The music is lighter 
and more charming than the mat- 
ter—some of which is clever and 
some dull, but the audiences are al- 
ways enthusiastic——At the Labor 
Stage. 


June 


Wuat A Lire.—A pleasing and 
really funny youthful farce of high 
school life which has a way of flit- 
ting from theater to theater. It is 
now at the Mansfield. 


I MARRIED AN ANGEL.—The Ba- 
lanchine ballets are still the most 
graceful and imaginative and so is 
Zorina, the ballerina heroine, who 
is wooed by Dennis King and won 
as acclaimed by the title. But there 
is plenty in the play that is not an- 
gelic.—At the Shubert. 


November 


Bic BLow.—One of the best of 
the Federal Theater productions— 
a melodrama of Florida “crackers” 
that ends with a hurricane. An in- 
teresting story, well staged and 
well acted and worth much more 
than its $1.00 ticket—At the Maz- 
ine Elliott. 


HELiz-a-Poppin.— Anthony Eden 
enjoyed it.—At the Winter Garden. 


December 


HAMLET without cuts was sup- 
posed to close last month but such 
is the lure of Margaret Webster 
and Maurice Evans’s fine produc- 
tion that it keeps extending its run. 
If you haven’t seen it yet, hurry to 
the St. James. 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS.—Here’s 
one play that everyone must see. 
The finest drama of the season and 
beautifully played by Mr. Raymond 
Massey. Full of the finest spirit of 
democracy.—At the Plymouth. 


KNICKERBOCKER Ho.uipay.— With 
Washington Irving presiding over 
the evening, Mr. Maxwell Anderson 
undertakes to show off Peter 
Stuyvesant as the first American 
dictator and how he encounters the 
first real American. For this fan- 
tasia, Kurt Weill has composed a 
spirited score.—At the Ethel Barry- 
more. 


Oscar WILpE. — With Wilde as 
collaborator, the text cannot fail for 
wit. The writing is careful to skim 
the surface of the painful tragedy 
but while the dialogue is never 
more suggestive than necessary the 
subject matter cannot avoid being 
unsavory. Mr. Robert Morley as 
Wilde does a masterly characteriza- 
tion.—At the Fulton. 


January, 1939 


Here CoME THE CLowns.—This 
is the title to no musical comedy 
but to one of Philip Barry’s strong- 
est plays. The scene is laid in the 
back parlor of a restaurant next to 
a vaudeville theater where Clancy, 
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a stagehand, is searching for God 
and the truth about good and evil. 
It is an exciting play with an ex- 
traordinarily fine performance by 
Eddie Dowling as Clancy.—At the 
Booth. 


ROCKET TO THE Moon.—Clifford 
Odets’ triangle drama about a den- 
tist who falls really in love with 
his secretary. As the action takes 
place entirely in the dentist’s office 
in the Bronx on a hot day in July, 
the atmosphere is wearing but the 
dialogue is fresh and clever. Luther 
Adler is in the cast which is good 
but not attractive except for the 
secretary.—At the Windsor. 


SPRING MEETING.—A very agree- 
able comedy of Irish country life 
with a nice cast headed by A. E. 
Matthews and Gladys Cooper and 
wonderful character bits by Jean 
Cadell and Arthur Shields from the 
Abbey Theater in Dublin.—At the 
Morosco. 


THE Boys FROM SYRACUSE. — 
Adapted from Shakespeare’s Com- 
edy of Errors by George Abbott, 
this is musical comedy with the 
most pleasing music in town, some 
very funny clowning and charming 
scenes. But it might just as well 
be called “The Courtesans of 


Ephesus.” It is said to be in better 
taste now than when first produced. 
—At the Alvin. 


LeaAvE It To Me. — With Victor 
Moore as Ambassador to the 
U.S.S.R. a new comedy character 
has been created. William Gaxton 
is the news correspondent who is 
helping him to be recalled and be- 
tween them there is plenty to laugh 
about. The action is lively and so 
is Sophie Tucker. Though not re- 
fined, it is fairly harmless although 
there is a variation on the “strip 
tease” —in Siberian furs.—At the 
Imperial. 


THE GIRL FROM WyYoMING. —A 
slapdash melodrama that is gay 
and noisy with some amusing songs 
and general singing after the per- 
formance.—At the American Music 
Hall. 


THE MorpDKIN BALLET is to give 
Sunday night performances which 
are distinctly worth while.—At the 
Hudson. 


Next month’s reviews will in- 
clude Dear Octopus (from Lon- 
don), White Steed by Vincent Car- 
roll, a revival of The Importance of 
Being Earnest and Henry IV. with 
Maurice Evans as Falstaff. 














The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE Faitn. It is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE JAPANESE MARTYRS 


i» the martyrs of Japanese birth 
and training we find a happy 
blending of the finest native quali- 
ties and the supernatural qualities 
their Faith bestowed. Their native 
qualities are the product of Shinto, 
Buddhist and Confucian influences. 
All of these were sublimated and 
enhanced by their Baptism and sub- 
sequent practice of Christian virtue. 
The Japanese of feudal times was 
trained to war. Every man was po- 
tentially a soldier, so disturbed 
were the times, so disunited the 
country. The soldier was every- 
one’s ideal. His qualities everyone 
sought to emulate as alone sufficing 
for canonization before his kind. 
The “Way of the Warrior” — 
Bushido —was the self-imposed 
asceticism of the major portion of 
the people as it was the norm of ex- 
cellence imposed from without by 
law and education and not least of 
all, by custom and public opinion. 
To a certain extent all of this is as 
true today, for Westernization has 
left the core and heart of the peo- 
ple untouched. 
Shinto, the aboriginal code of the 





people, imposed Spartan simplicity 
and vetoed display, at least in ordi- 
nary life, among the common peo- 
ple. The writer entered the home 
of one of Tokyo’s wealthiest bar- 
ons some years since, taking off his 
shoes to do so, as is the custom. He 
was surprised to note nothing in the 
room at all. A few cushions were 
brought forth from a closet to serve 
as seats. A little table appeared 
from somewhere. A cup of tea, a 
few rice cakes were the refresh- 
ments offered—that was all. Our 
host, one of the relatively few pri- 
vate owners of automobiles in the 
city, possessed a Ford car—along 
with his undisclosed millions — as 
the sole visible luxury permitted 
himself and family. Yet he might 
rise to a state occasion bedecked in 
all the array he so judiciously hid 
normally. Simplicity marks every 
Japanese dwelling even in this 
country. Their normal way of 
life is approached by our most ab- 
stemious religious orders. Rice and 
fish as staple foods, bare feet, 
shaved heads, poor dwellings, the 
Japanese are kin of the “Poverello 
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of Assisi.” Their ideal is a natural 
one; his supernatural, that is all. 

The pleasures and amusements 
of the bulk of the people of Japan 
are such as pleased St. Francis, too. 
The hardiness of the plum tree 
which braves the chill blasts of 
earliest Spring delights them and 
teaches them its lesson of courage. 
The cherry blossoms supply them 
with reason sufficient for a holiday. 
As Tycho Brahe used to array him- 
self in his best finery to view the 
stars, so do the Japanese array 
themselves to view the glories of 
nature. In season, crickets, grass- 
hoppers and fireflies, are their play- 
mates. Special buses are run to ac- 
commodate those who would view 
the full moon at its best. The riot 
of color provided by fading maple 
leaves of autumn is sufficient rea- 
son for the railroads to run special 
trains to districts famous for their 
maple groves. Bands of pilgrims 
scale the most difficult mountain 
peaks to enjoy the splendors of the 
Rising Sun. 

Would it be difficult to fit St. 
Francis preaching to the birds or 
dancing with glee at the sight of 
lambent tongues of fire, into such 
a setting? The beauties of nature 
have ever inspired Catholic mystics 
to ecstatic contemplation of their 
Creator. The Japanese are en- 
thralled by the fingerprints in na- 
ture of the God they do not know. 

Buddhism added its touch of 
melancholy interpretation to the 
simple joys of Japanese life. It 
pointed out the evanescence of it 
all and made of all joy an illu- 
sion. It taught that man is his own 
savior, it held salvation from the 
snares of life was to be sought in 
despising the things the human 
heart desires and in contemning life 
itself as a deceiver. All of these ele- 
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ments were embodied in the train- 
ing of the Japanese warrior. We 
might picture a Samurai of the old 
school seated in solitary magnifi- 
cence admiring the beauties of the 
blossoms of spring and finding in 
his lonely contemplation only in- 
spiration to go forth bravely to 
death to seek solace from the van- 
ity of life. Death meant nothing to 
him but the manner of it meant all. 

Confucianism supplied the ideal 
for which to die, in the loyalty it 
demanded to one’s superior or sov- 
ereign. It provided the reward, too, 
for such devotion, in the honors it 
enjoined upon one’s descendants to 
be paid to their ancestors. A dis- 
embodied soul becomes a divine be- 
ing to Shintoist, Buddhist and Con- 
fucianist alike. Temple ceremonies, 
gorgeous religious panoply, or the 
simple family devotions at the 
common hearth, only added the 
gilded frame to the picture. Such 
was the Japanese of St. Francis 
Xavier’s time. Such, with but few 
changes, is the Japanese of today. 

The Catholic Church, then as 
now, came not to destroy but to 
complete, not to impoverish the life 
of the soul but to enrich it. St. 
Francis Xavier spoke of the Jap- 
anese people as the finest non- 
Christian people he had met; “his 
joy and his delight,” he called them. 
He, as well as succeeding mission- 
aries, taught the Shintoist to ad- 
mire not only God’s fingerprints in 
nature but to acknowledge Him the 
“Infinite Beauty,” ever old ever 
new, Who founded nature. They 
taught the Buddhist that life’s joys 
are not illusions unless we forget 
God their Author Who alone sup- 
plies their meaning and fulfillment 
in a life to come. They reminded 
the Confucianist that loyalty to 
one’s sovereign finds its justifica- 
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tion in God alone, our first Ancestor 
our greatest Benefactor, Whose will 
gives sanction to all authority and 
lends weight to its influence and 
commands. 

Is it any wonder that planted in 
such soil the teachings of the Cath- 
olic Church germinated into lux- 
uriant growth and bore such a 
beautiful yield? Catholics sprang up 
everywhere in Japan in response to 
the preaching of the missioners. 
Opposition did likewise. It re- 
minds us of the fate of our Lord 
Himself. “All the people admired 
His doctrine for He spoke with 
power.” “Never hath man spoken 
as He spoke.” Envy crept in and 
the High Priests said of Him, “If 
we leave Him all will follow after 
Him and so we shall lose our place.” 
And so they resolved to put Him to 
death. 

The Edicts of Persecution in 
Japan were of like nature, prompt- 
ed by envy and selfish considera- 
tions. The faith of the Japanese 
Catholics, then as now, was equal 
to the occasion. No sooner had 
Hideyoshi’s edict of death against 
Christians been proclaimed than 
people flocked into Kyoto from 
everywhere prepared to die for God 
Whom so lately they had learned 
to know. The soldiers called out 
the list of those condemned. A cer- 
tain Matthias failed to answer his 
name. He was absent on duty else- 
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What matter? 


Another 
answered to his name and stepped 
forward to claim his aureole and 
sainthood. Even now he is called 


where. 


St. Matthias in the roles of the 
Church. 

The march from Kyoto to Naga- 
saki where the twenty-six martyrs 
of Japan found their crowns of 
glory on February 5, 1597, was de- 
signed to warn the people to re- 
linquish their Christian religion. 
Its effect was the opposite. The pro- 
cession of shame became a triumph. 

Three hundred years of persecu- 
tion has failed to remove the Catho- 
lic religion from Japan. A thou- 
sand years of it would bring the 
same result. The Catholic re- 
ligion alone, today as then, com- 
pletes the ideal alien religions, and 
native, too, have built up in Japan. 
It stands ready today, in time of 
need to give to Shinto its Eternal 
Beauty, to Buddhism, Life more 
abundant and to Confucianism, 
basis for all authority and the 
Divine Ancestor Whom alone Con- 
fucius ignored. On this recurrence 
of the Feast of the Japanese Mar- 
tyrs let us pray earnestly that the 
picture our pioneer priests and 
saints limned but lightly, may be 
completed in bold detail to the 
glory of God and the true perfec- 
tion of the Samurai of old—as the 
Soldier of Christ. 

L. H. Trpesar, M.M. 
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THE BLACK HOPE 


NE o’clock in the afternoon of a 

hot August day in Harlem is 
a good place for Christians to get 
a hic et nunc realization of what 
the hereafter holds for them, if— 
when they are tried in the balance 
—they are found wanting. We 





were looking for a store for the 
youth club of Blessed Martin de 
Porres Center. As we pounded the 
pavements on and near Lenox Ave- 
nue, we saw ample reason for all 
our (humanly speaking) needless 
sweat and fruitless activity. 
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I stanched the perspiration on 
my neck with a handkerchief. I 
looked at Betty, my partner on this 
expedition, who was doing like- 
wise, and wondered (to myself): 
“Why should she be here living in 
Harlem for the summer working, 
when she might be lolling under the 
trees of her father’s farm in Minne- 
sota? Indeed, what business had 
I here, as I had rented a place at 
the beach for the summer? 

Well, I'll tell you as I go along. 
You could hardly see the streets 
for the children, the milling people, 
and the pushcarts. But, intense as 
the heat was, that sour whiff from 
the adjacent garbage can somehow 
made us move on. So we looked at 
stores. And we gasped at prices. 
For you know when 350,000 peo- 
ple are cooped up in forty city 
blocks and forced to live there, our 
landlords and real estate men—who 
apparently have not read the en- 
cyclicals—cash in on the proposi- 
tion by the old law of supply and 
demand. 

One instance of this is the case 
of a nurse acquaintance, a white 
social worker in Harlem. To be 
near her work, she rented an all- 
white-tenanted apartment there. 
For three rooms, and twenty-four- 
hour telephone and elevator serv- 
ice, she paid $45 a month. The 
management then changed and (all 
room being at a premium in Har- 
lem) the agents made it a colored 
residence, took out the telephone 
and elevator service; and for the 
same flat wanted $65. 

So, as we tramped from store to 
store the prices they wanted were 
too fancy. We try to live as close- 
ly as we can to Franciscan poverty, 
since our food, clothes, rent, bills, 
are all taken care of by the Holy 
Ghost via good friends like the 


Newman Clubs, priests, and lay 
people who want a hand in this 
much-needed work. Yet, high 
though rents are —the store was 
needed. So we prayed: and in 
time we got a benefactor to pay the 
rent every month. 

The locality of the store settled, 
the Catholic Youth Center in Har- 
lem is a step nearer reality. What 
is most needed now is to solidify 
and make permanent the frame- 
work thus started. “What frame- 
work?” you may well ask. Well, 
on every Thursday evening of the 
month a meeting is held in the 
school hall. From 160 to 190 
young boys and girls of the neigh- 
borhood come to participate. Ath- 
letics, hobbies, lectures, socials— 
each occupies one of the four 
Thursday nights a month. On 
other nights they have study clubs 
for religion, on others for the en- 
cyclicals, both of which were de- 
manded spontaneously by the Negro 
boys and girls themselves. For 
they are wide-awake—so wide- 
awake that the following story will 
amaze you. It amazed those who 
attended the lecture given to these 
Negro boys and girls, by a well- 
known priest, on the subject of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. After the 
lecture, one of the members asked 
during the question period, “Fa- 
ther, you say Catholics believe in 
the Brotherhood of Man under the 
Fatherhood of God; Communists 
say they believe in the Brotherhood 
of Man without God. Communists 
practice what they preach; Catho- 
lics do not. To whom shall we 
really go?” 

Youth is our aim, for always 
youth is the white hope of the 
world. But the black hope of the 
Communists is Negro Youth. And 
why is this? In Harlem, first of all, 
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can be found the usual fertile 
grounds without which Commu- 
nism cannot gro w-— ignorance, 
hatred, unemployment, starvation, 
crime. But, in addition, they wield 
another strong weapon here—and 
make no mistake they are wielding 
it to the hilt—the weapon of race 
discrimination. By the thousand 
and one methods of modern propa- 
ganda, a veritable barrage of swift, 
stream-lined facts, stories, pictures, 
talks and books is fired at these 
people with a grievance. They ask 
(truthfully enough): “Did Christ 
ever mention color? Do not Chris- 
tians say they believe Christ died 
for all men? Yet who lives up to 
it? These Christians refuse to live 
near you, go to school with you, 
go to church with you, go to busi- 
ness with you—what good is Chris- 
tianity? No one lives up to its 
tenets!” 

And at whom is this attack 
chiefly aimed? You’ve guessed it 
—Youth! Emotional itself, youth 
responds to the emotional in Com- 
munism. The result? As against 
the one Catholic Center just start- 
ed, we have Communist Centers to 
the number of twenty-two. 

Small as the number of Negro 
Catholics is, they are in danger. 
Towards the other 300,000 Negroes 
who are not Catholics, but are also 
a prey to the Communist menace, 
have we not, in the charity of 
Christ, a responsibility also, to pro- 
tect them and to teach them? It is 
the Blessed Martin de Porres Cen- 
ter that is helping to stanch this 
flood. We cannot stop because 
things are bad. Viewed from one 
angle, things always do look bad. 
We have the store. Now we must 
get equipment for it. Right now 
the store is as innocent of attire as 
a new-born babe. We hope to be- 
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gin by putting in tables and chairs 
and benches, maybe, even, a rug. 
For the Juvenile Library we plan 
to assemble, we'll need bookcases 
and books, especially good Catho- 
lic ones. Quiet games like check- 
ers, lotto, parchesi, etc., will also 
be needed. Magazines and pam- 
phlets for our pamphlet rack. Then 
also, writing and drawing mate- 
rials; a radio, a piano. We even 
dare to hope for table tennis! Then 
we shall have some attractions to 
lure the boys and girls from the 
streets. Harlem’s teen age group 
are almost universal denizens of the 
street; and the street is a well- 
known indoctrinator of evil. 

Today we must conquer, for one 
thing, the staggering cesspool that 
is the slums—and the poison it 
breeds. And, for another, the 
wolf that comes in sheeps’ cloth- 
ing—Communism. How many Ne- 
groes have ever even heard the 
words of Christ, “Beware of them 
that come to you in the clothing of 
sheep, but inwardly they are raven- 
ing wolves”? To put it simply— 
we aim to live literally according to 
what Christ said. To overcome the 
universal habit of saying much and 
doing little, we hope so to live the 
principles laid down so unmistak- 
ably in the New Testament, that 
the power of example will force our 
friends to unite with us, and our 
enemies to begin their thinking all 
over again. So we are trying in 


this way. We go to them. We 
live in their midst. We bring them 
kindness, understanding; food, 


clothing, relief; reading, education, 
comradeship, recreation, Christian 
solidarity —in brief, the Corporal 
and Spiritual Works of Mercy. 
And they begin to marvel: “After 
all, these Christians do love one 
another!” A. H. 
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A FADING VISION 


THE Marxist revolt in the sphere 
of economics is paralleled in the 
sphere of literature and art. “We 
are confronted today,” writes Mr. 
Alfred Noyes, “by the extraordi- 
nary spectacle of 10,000 literary 
rebels, each chained to his own 
solitary height, and each chanting 
the same perennial song of hate 
against everything that has been 
achieved by past generations.” This 
revolt against the past is the revolt 
of idleness against exacting stand- 
ards. Discipline is as unpopular in 
art as in life and the modern rebel 
demands that same freedom from 
restraint in art as he has achieved in 
sex. From the regimented ranks of 
the conventionally unconventional 
rises the parrot cry, “Conventions 
kill art.” On the contrary, without 
conventions there can be no art. 

The same symptoms of a tired 
civilization are apparent in the 
work of many architects of today. 
The great medieval cathedrals bear 
witness to the patience no less than 
to the energy of their builders. 
The foundations were laid by men 
who saw life sub specie aeternitatis, 
and who were content to work for 
the inspiration of unborn genera- 
tions. The medieval sculptor was 
no less conscientious when he 
carved some statue on a remote part 
of a cathedral roof, as at Milan, or 
the Christ over the west porch 
which every worshiper saw, and 
still sees, as he enters Chartres 
cathedral. In the Renaissance we 
find not only the dynamic energy 


of a cultural revival, but also the 
first signs of an aging civilization. 
The new spirit finds early expres- 
sion in the tomb of the Doge An- 
drea Vendramin in the Venetian 
church of St. John and St. Paul. 
Ruskin climbed up to this tomb and 
discovered that the “wretched effigy 
had only one hand and was a mere 
block on the inner side. . . it hav- 
ing been supposed throughout the 
work that the effigy was only to be 
seen from below and from one 
side.” Today the energy has spent 
itself and the weariness becomes 
apparent. 

The modern cult of simplicity in 
architecture has given us some fine 
work, but too much of modern sim- 
plicity consists in the evasion of 
difficulties by denying their exist- 
ence. There is the simplicity which 
expresses as simply as possible an 
idea which is worth expressing, and 
there is the simplicity which be- 
trays the barrenness of men with 
no ideas to express. “When people 
contend for their liberty,” said an 
earlier Lord Halifax, “they seldom 
get anything for their victory but a 
change of masters.” This apothegm 
illustrates the simplicity which re- 
solves complexity, for in these 
eighteen words Halifax crystallized 
what was true in the Marxist analy- 
sis of past history, and refuted what 
was false in the Marxist prophecy 
of the future. 

On the facade of the little church 
at Campione there is engraved a 
tribute to the masons of Milan 
cathedral which may be rendered 
thus: 
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“By what remote parentage, by 
what silent preparation, by what 
vast agreements is nourished the 
eternal dream of art.” 

The Bolshevik of today, using this 
word in its widest sense, is in re- 
volt against the remote parentage 
of European culture, against the 
silent preparation which is as neces- 
sary in social reconstruction as in 
art, and against the vast agree- 
ments which he dismisses as con- 
ventions, agreements which are the 
foundation of European culture. 

The fashion of the moment forces 
even those who have served the 
apprenticeship of “silent prepara- 
tion” to disown the technique and 
skill which they have acquired. 
Every degree of technical skill and 
technical incompetence is_ repre- 
sented in exhibitions of advanced 
art. It would seem that some ar- 
tists, Hodler for example, have de- 
liberately painted badly in order 
not to lose caste with progressive 
critics. Hodler proved that he 
could paint the human body with 
a mastery of tactile values which 
reminds us of Masaccio, but he 
could also defile his canvases with 
misshapen, badly drawn and crude- 
ly colored forms. 

The widespread revolt against 
discipline in morality and in art is 


the unmistakable symptom of a 
tired and dying civilization. In the 


springtime of our western civiliza- 
tion men believed that God had 
made them a little lower than the 
angels, a belief which was at once 
a challenge to man’s energy and a 
safeguard of his rights. For if man 
is made in the image of God he has 
rights which no Dictator is entitled 
to disregard, but if man is nothing 
more than first cousin to the chim- 
panzee, he has no redress if, like 
the chimpanzee, he is put behind 
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bars. It is no coincidence that those 
who have refused to admit the obli- 
gations of man’s high estate have 
lost the corresponding privileges. 
Irreligion is the opium of the feeble, 
and atheism a drug which dulls the 
regrets of those who have sur- 
rendered their birthright because 
they have neither the strength nor 
the courage to face the demands 
of a civilization still informed by 
the fading vision of a supernatural 


order. 
—ARNOLD LuNN, The Science of World Revo- 
lution (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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SIBELIUS 


Ir is heartening to the admirers 
of Sibelius to reflect that a great 
and simple artist, in the rich ma- 
turity of his days (the world of 
music observed his seventieth birth- 
day on December 8, 1935), may 
look back upon his remarkable 
career with the consciousness that 
he has invited no meretricious or 
sensational publicity; that, without 
self-seeking or self-promotion, he 
has come at last so magnificently 
into his own. In the presence of 
his art, we know that we confront 
the image of one who is, as we be- 
lieve, the most independent and de- 
tached of living composers, one who 
stands aside from the contemporary 
tonal pageant, watching gravely, as 
from a distance, its evolutions and 
its shows, content to produce, in 
quiet and seclusion, the loftiest 
music of our time. 

He has issued no coin that is not 
stamped with his own image. Yet 
this originality is so seemingly 
spontaneous, it is achieved by such 
apparently simple and economical 
means, that one looks in vain for 
the secret of its power and distinc- 
tion. One of his commentators has 
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spoken of his ability to transform 
and individualize thematic mate- 
rial. And in this respect, as in oth- 
ers, Sibelius is akin to Beethoven. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of his 
gifts is this power of revealing a 
fresh and unsuspected significance 
in tonal combinations as familiar 
and accustomed as the morning 
light—and as mysterious and won- 
derful. He has always, in varying 
degree, possessed this power of 
transforming musical substance in- 
to something new and strange. 

He can do astonishing things 
with that simple and at times tre- 
mendous musical language that he 
has developed and perfected. He 
can speak with grandeur and 
exaltation and heroic poetry con- 
cerning the world about him, con- 
cerning that life and nature of 
which he is peculiarly a_ part. 
Sibelius once referred to himself as 
“a dreamer and poet of Nature.” A 
dreamer and poet he is, beyond dis- 
pute. But there are dreamers and 
dreamers, poets and poets. It is 
clear that the dreams and the 
poetry of Sibelius are equally re- 
mote from the emotional expansive- 
ness of the Romantics and the iri- 
descent subtleties of those whom 
some have chosen to call “Impres- 
sionists.” Sibelius feels the mys- 
tery and terror and cruelty of exist- 
ence too piercingly to sing of it 
with uncontracted throat; yet he 
remembers, too, the greatness of 
man’s unconquerable will. 

One salutes him as a creator who 
in his own lifetime has become a 
classic: as a composer whose mu- 
sic already possesses that unmis- 
takable quality which tells us that 
we are in the presence of something 
that has no temporal bounds, that 
is neither old nor new, that is unaf- 
fected by the trends of aesthetic 


fashion or the desire for novelty 
or sensation or acclaim. 

When we look back over the re- 
markable succession of great works 
produced by Sibelius during his 
long creative life, especially his 
seven epoch-making symphonies, 
we are stirred by the realization 
that this is music of the rarest no- 
bility and strength, marked by an 
aesthetic integrity above suspicion 
and without a flaw. 

There is present in this music a 
blend of passion and austere re- 
straint that sets it apart among the 
productions of our time. It pos- 
sesses an intensity that is mastered 
and controlled, lending its hearers 
something of its own security and 
command. Its moods and emotions 
do not lie upon its surface. They 
are veiled behind that expressive 
economy of speech which adds so 
immeasurably to its eloquence. 
One returns to the art of Sibelius 
again and again; chiefly, perhaps, 
because one finds in it sources and 
currents of unfailing strength. 
There is something oddly fortify- 
ing in the air and the winds of 
those high places that his musical 
thought inhabits — something that 
at times is astringent and severe, 
something that challenges and tests 
and cures. 


—From Toscanini and Great Music. By 
LAWRENCE GILMAN (New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart). 
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A TypicaAL AMERICAN 


First of all, and always, Bronson 
Alcott was a teacher. His teaching 
bound his life together as firmly as 
his thought was unified by a single 
article of faith. He held that true 
teaching—by which he never meant 
mere  instruction—éinvolves an 
ascent to a common spiritual level. 
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Far more socially-minded than 
Emerson, who said that “we de- 
scend to meet,” he believed that for 
all true meeting of minds we must 
rise above dispute and fact-ped- 
dling to the heights of Spirit on 
which we realize that we are one. 
Good teaching was therefore a shar- 
ing of mind with mind. It was a 
process in which all those con- 
cerned were engaged in recollecting 
what, in some sense, they already 
knew. 

Hence arose Alcott’s emphasis 
upon conversation as a pedagogical 
method. He taught children by it 
while he could, and when they were 
shut away he tried to approach 
them through their parents in the 
same manner. Jesus, Socrates, 
and Pythagoras had given him his 
models, he said. He used this 
method in the Fruitlands experi- 
ment, which was partly an educa- 
tional effort, and on all his tours 
of the West. His superintendency 
of the Concord Schools showed no 
abatement in the enthusiasm of his 
teaching, no change in his theory 
or method, and the Concord School 
of Philosophy revealed once more 
the guiding thread of purpose 
which had led him through the 
labyrinth of his eighty years. 

A strange life, this, and a strange 
philosophy, for a man who was a 
Connecticut Yankee born and bred. 
At first sight it is hard to recognize 
Bronson Alcott as American at all. 

He was born, by an odd coinci- 
dence, on a farm adjacent to the 
birthplace of Seth Thomas, the 
once-famous captain of industry. 
Thomas was a mechanic with a 
talent for organization who manu- 
factured a huge number of cheap 
clocks, added factory to factory, 
and died very rich. There, most of 
our less observant critics would say, 
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was a typical American. Bronson 
Alcott was a good mechanic too, 
but he spent most of his organizing 
ability upon his own thoughts and 
impulses. He made nothing for 
sale, employed no one, and was not 
always visibly employed himself. 
For fifty years he went up and 
down the land asserting that spir- 
itual powers and not mechanics 
run the world. He _ contributed 
nothing to our material wealth or 
physical comfort. He did not even 
try to found, as he might easily 
have done, a religious sect which 
would have brought him power 
and wealth. He lived quite cheer- 
fully on the bounty of others. And 
what was there of the American in 
all that? 

Perhaps a good deal. As com- 
pared with the Americanism of 
Seth Thomas and his innumerable 
kind, that of Alcott was far more 
deeply rooted in time, having be- 
hind it fully two hundred years of 
Puritan preoccupation with the soul 
and its everlasting weal and woe. 
And as there was more of the past 
in him, there may have been more 
of the future, too. His peculiarity 
was not that he was an idealist, for 
all true Americans are that. It 
was, rather, that he was nothing 
else. He looks odd to us chiefly be- 
cause he was so consistent in his 
idealism, and did not even attempt 
to serve both God and Mammon. 

In other respects Alcott was 
American to a fault. He showed 
our rootless nomadic tendency, for 
example, in the fact that during his 
married life alone he lived in some 
thirty different houses, although 
he deserves credit for his American 
ability to make each of these 
bivouacs at once a home. His in- 
domitable hopefulness, even when 
no more than the sunnier aspect of 























procrastination, is characteristic of 
a people always so expectant of a 
glorious tomorrow that it can easily 
ignore a disgraceful today. In his 
thought, conduct, and writing there 
is everywhere evident the American 
deficiency in passion. Steadily de- 
voted and industrious he can be, 
but he never delivers his total force 
at a single blow. And although he 
had the versatility of the American 
pioneer, in most of the many fields 
of knowledge that he drove his 
plough across he cut only a shal- 
low and winding furrow. 

One thing Alcott did leave to his 
countrymen: a clear example of the 
spiritual element in our nature. He 
represented that other, that inward 
America which is often submerged 
and almost stifled but is never to 
be ignored by those who would 
know this land as she is entire. 
“Come again in a hundred years,” 
Emerson wrote in his Journal in 
1836, “and then compare Alcott and 
his ‘little critics.” The time has 
passed, and perhaps we may need 
another century more; but yet it is 
surprising how swiftly the fashions 
in men can sometimes change, like 
the kinds of trees in the forest. 

The wood-choppers of New Eng- 
land, when they are clearing the 
evergreens from a hillside, ordi- 
narily leave one old “jack pine” to 
stand alone. Then the weeds come 
and the briars, and the little chat- 
tering aspens and birches crowd 
up the hill, so that the great dark 
pine is hardly visible, unless in 
winter, and seems to be intruding 
more than they. But year by year 
the small brown seeds of the pine 
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drift down the wind, and young 
pines spring in the old tree’s shad- 
ow. Year by year they crowd out 
and overcome the birches, the as- 
pens, the briars, and the weeds. 
Come back in a hundred years and 
you may find them once more pos- 
sessing all the land. 

Bronson Alcott grew like such a 
tree on some rocky New England 
hilltop —a tree that takes no 
thought for symmetry and yet 
achieves it by the law of its own 
nature. If the winter is hard, it 
is stronger; if the tempest tears off 
a bough, it is only the more stately 
in its poise against the sky; and 
no force nor flattery of the ele- 
ments can dissuade it from being 
completely a pine. So this man 
lived. He was odd, even absurd, 
and often unfortunate, but in the 
face of all difficulty he got his 
work done and remained incor- 
ruptibly himself. Nearly all that he 
gave his strength to was somehow 
broken and defeated, yet his whole 
career was one steadily mounting 
triumph. He was a man by no 
means great, brilliant, learned, or 
worldly-wise who did nevertheless 
keep the holy faith of those who 
live in the Spirit. “That is failure,” 
he once said, “when a man’s idea 
ruins him, when he is dwarfed 
and killed by it; but when he is 
ever growing by it, ever true to 
it, and does not lose it by any par- 
tial or immediate failure, that is 
success, however it seems to the 
world.” 


—From the Introduction to The Journals of 
Bronson Alcott. Selected and edited by Ope. 


Sneparp (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.). 
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A CENTRAL TRUTH 


Tuat the Church is the spiritual 
heir of the pagan Roman Empire 
is frequently advanced in perfect 
innocence by Catholics themselves. 

From one point of view it would 
certainly be no great disgrace to 
have the Roman Empire for an an- 
cestor. The splendour that was 
Rome is an intoxicating theme and 
has made even sober scholars per- 
form antics with their pens. In our 
agitated, gas-masked world bits of 
the Empire still extant are the very 
things to create a nostalgia for the 
vanished unity which they repre- 
sented — those roads for instance, 
those incredible roads, cropping in 
patches from African sands, strad- 
dling green English hills, or whit- 
ening of a sudden the long brown 
plains of Syria. What dreams of 
universal peace lie shattered in 
their dust! Going to Timgad by 
camel-train or to St. Albans on top 
of a bus, one may seem to hear (if 
one is that sort of person) a ghost- 
ly sound as of legions marching— 
“the living walls that hedged man- 
kind, the walking walls of Rome.” 
Rome was ever on the march, until 
she marched right out of the world 
altogether. She had to grow or per- 
ish, which is perhaps, the unreal- 
ized dilemma and danger of all 
totalitarianisms. But she was vul- 
nerable in another way too, for even 
her phenomenal power of absorp- 
tion was limited and when she could 
no longer absorb she must die of 
indigestion. That is how she did 
die, we know, because the bar- 


barians were too tough to be as- 
similated. 

It has been usual with anti- 
Christian historians to blame the 
Church for the fall of the Empire. 
According to them, the lamb some- 
how ate the wolf and then put on 
his skin, which surely would prove, 
if it were true, not what those his- 
torians seek to prove, but rather 
what a very remarkable lamb it was. 
For close on three centuries the 
wolf, the Lupus Capitolinus, had 
had the lamb by the throat, and the 


wolf it was that died. There is 
something here stranger than is 


dreamt of in the spiteful little 
guesses of historians. There is a 
great miracle of God, if only they 
had the grace to see it. 

As the Fascist exhibition of 
Romanita showed with much im- 
pressiveness, the Church undoubt- 
edy did take over a good deal of the 
external framework of the fallen 
Empire. She built her sacred edi- 
fices, for instance, on the lines of 
the pagan temples and _ basilicas. 
One would like to know how else 
she could have built them. After 
some preliminary patronage of 
Greek, she adopted Latin as her 
language. Perhaps to show 
proper independence of pagan Rome 
she should have made her children 
learn Chinese or have invented 
some sort of private Esperanto. In 
any case, the Church made a new 
thing of the borrowed language, in- 
fusing into it the rhythm of her 
own joy and filling its effete vocabu- 
lary with divine new meanings, 
such as Cicero in his best ethical 
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flights had never imagined. Again, 
the Church’s bishops planted their 
Sees, as a rule, in the old Roman 
municipal foci, but what is proved 
by that fact, emphasized in the 
Mostra della Romanita, except that 
the bishops had some common 
sense? They could hardly be ex- 
pected to have ruled their urban 
flocks from deserts or the tops of 
mountains. Such are some of the 
principal ingredients in the argu- 
ment that the Roman Church was 
the spiritual heir of the Roman 
Empire. . . 

As Christians we can be grateful 
to Rome for her communications 
and her Peace, but only because 
they enabled the messengers of 
Jesus to oppose His peace to all the 
cruelty and bestial tyranny and per- 
fidy with which the record of the 
great Empire is blotted from end to 


end. So far from the Church be- 
ing the “spiritual heir” of Rome, 


was the denier, the assailant, 
the relentless foe of the spirit of 
Rome. She suffered her children to 
be slaughtered in their tens of thou- 
sands, century by century, rather 
than come to terms with Romanita 
as she knew it, and not as earnest 
Fascist propagandists imagine 
ee ave 

No one who believes in God will 
be disposed to deny that the Roman 
Empire played a providential rdle 
in history. Of course it did... 
It is very natural that the creators 
of contemporary Italy should seek 
to bridge the chasm of centuries 
that yawns between them and her 
wonderful ancient masters. Na- 
tions, by the way they are made, 
like to consider themselves immor- 
tal, backwards, as well as forwards. 
No man in his senses will want to 
indict whole nations, so we must 
be tolerant towards them for want- 


she 
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ing to prove some special, unshared 
affinity with the Church, the only 
obvious immortal institution in the 
world. Such seems to be the aim 
of the recent book entitled Dawn, 
issued in English by the National 
institute of Fascist Culture of 
Pavia. One chapter of this book is 
headed “Mussolini Fidei Defensor,” 
and another contains a document 
called “The Prayer of the European 
Fascist,” expressing the following 
sentiments: “O Jesus, my Lord... 
give unto us the European Catholic 
unity. Join us all together in that 
which Thou Thyself hast called 
‘Thy Church, the Church of Peter’ 
.. . Let all men of good will close 
their ranks around the LEADER [sic] 
whom Thou hast given us, so as to 
form a shield of pure consciences 
radiant in the sacred flame of EURO- 
PEAN FASCISM. .. . Let FASCISM be 
Thy instrument, O Lord; we the ris- 
ing generation, long to hurl our 
darts on every side. We crave for 
all redemption, and no fear can 
touch us, for all Thy angels are 
with us. Amen.” 

Youth will be youth, and rising 
generations will be rising genera- 
tions. They have talked in such 
airy fashion ever since the children 
of Adam, youngsters all, said each 
to his neighbor: “Come, let us make 
a city and a tower, the top whereof 
may reach to heaven.” Still, while 
admiring idealism, and shrinking 
as men of sense from criticizing the 
forms of government preferred by 
other nations, it is very necessary 
for Catholics to insist on a central 
truth of the Church’s history, name- 
ly that she has experienced every 
conceivable type of political regime, 
committed herself to none, and out- 
lived them all. When they do not 
hamper her divine mission, or may- 
be even help it, she is grateful, but 
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when they claim kinship and moth- 
erly or brotherly regard, she an- 
swers with her Master: “whosoever 
shall do the will of My Father that 
is in Heaven, he is My brother and 


sister and mother.” 
—J. Broprick, S.J., in The Tablet (London), 
December 10, 1938. 
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SociAL SANITY 


THERE is the clamour all round 
us of social and economic criticism. 
In one way or another it is being 
shouted pretty loudly, if not always 
very logically, that our social and 
economic system is all wrong. And 
many profess in various ways to 
know what is wrong. Most of the 
more intelligent are now prepared 
to admit that protecting the eco- 
nomic privileges (largely ill-gotten) 
of social parasites and of superflu- 
ous wealth is all wrong: that pro- 
viding doles for a growing army of 
able-bodied young loafers who are 
subsisting by State-aid, without ren- 
dering any aid to the State in re- 
turn, is all wrong: that the ap- 
pallingly low marriage rate and the 
enforced celibacy of men, due to 
economic conditions or to condi- 
tions of employment, or to want of 
thrift and extravagant habits of life, 
is all wrong: that the policy of eco- 
nomic production for the piling up 
of individualistic profit is all 
wrong: that the determining of a 
man’s social state by his wealth in- 
stead of by his service to the Com- 
monwealth is all wrong: that men 
should possess wealth superfluous 
to their social state, while others 
are without the means to possess 
the necessaries of life, is all wrong. 
Most people know that, not only are 
these things in our social system all 
wrong, but that our whole social 
and economic system is, in many 
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ways, wrong. That much they can 
learn not only from their daily pa- 
per, but from their own domestic 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, from 
criticisms of the majority Report of 
the Banking Commission and from 
a recent discussion on Unemploy- 
ment by members of An Rioghacht. 
And most of the more intelligent 
are aware that we are still afflicted 
by social and economic evils in- 
herited from an alien Manchester- 
minded civilisation imposed on us 
in generations before our own— 
with Law and Order directed to 
piling up individualistic wealth for 
absentee landlords — to preserving 
the political and social power of the 
wealthy who were not worthy— 
with an utter indifference to the 
rights of the dispossessed and 
drifting Popish populace and to the 
duty of the State to ensure to every 
family and individual the means of 
obtaining the necessaries and de- 
cencies of life. And Law and Order 
did nothing to resist and curtail 
encroachments of economic power 
and social privilege that set up ob- 
stacles to the householder having 
coal in his coal-cellar and to the 
peasant having bread in his cup- 
board. We have inherited appall- 
ing social and economic problems 
from random and ignoble alien 
spoliation and land-grabbing and 
money grubbing, and from the 
crowning blight of the alien and 
anti-Catholic domination of this 
country, which set aside the ethical 
teaching and Christian culture of 
social and economic life. 

We read in very large letters, and 
hear it shouted from political plat- 
forms, that the Government must 
press forward to abolish these wrong 
things. But these large letters and 
loud shouts are oftentimes accom- 
panied by dire denunciations of the 
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radical remedies for abolishing these 
wrong things. There is no half meas- 
ure in these statements of economic 
wrongs; and no half measure in 
denunciations of the root remedies 
for economic wrongs. The state- 
ments and denunciations contradict 
themselves with admirable lucidity. 
Then, so many who are sitting in 
the seats of authority content them- 
selves with saying gloomily—‘The 
world has fallen upon evil days”: 
and, like the Professor who con- 
tented himself with crying out 
“This won’t do! something must 
be done,” they move neither hand 
nor foot to have economic wrongs 
righted. “Even more _ reprehen- 
sible than revolution,” wrote the 
Holy Father, “must be considered 
the foolhardiness of those who neg- 
lect to remove the conditions that 
exasperate the minds of the peo- 
ple” — conditions of privation and 
starvation that are a manifest out- 
rage against God’s purpose in cre- 
ating the material world for sup- 
plying the requisites of proper living 
for all; and a manifest outrage 
against the moral law that the right 
to the necessaries of life takes pre- 
cedence of all other social rights: 
and against the moral welfare of 
man for whom privation and star- 
vation so easily prove an over- 
powering stimulus to crime and 
plunder. Christian society was 
meant to be impregnated with the 
teachings of Christ down to the 
smallest detail: and the ethical 
teachings of Christ as set forth in 
the Papal Encyclicals is not that 
“Some men shall possess all the 


goods of life,” but that “All men 
shall be able to secure the necessary 
goods of life” and be safeguarded 
against poverty. Do not try to 
minimise the social disease of pov- 
erty by saying that there is no com- 
plete cure for poverty. Do not 
brighten the dark problem of the 
pit of poverty by asserting that it 
is a bottomless pit. Do not tell the 
public that there is no way out of 
poverty. And do not say to men 
that a portion of the population 
must be inevitably sunk in poverty: 
for this a hard and false saying and 
impossible to bear. The mass of 
intelligent men in this country have 
now come to understand into what 
a blind alley the Manchester School 
of Commerce has led us. And they 
are coming to understand that the 
radical remedy for social and eco- 
nomic evils and for getting back to 
social sanity lies in the return of 
social and economic life to Catholic 
principles of ethics and to Christian 
constructive cooperation, backed up 
by the authority of Christ’s Church 
which alone can impress those 
ethics on the general conscience 
effectually. And above all, let men 
refrain from the cry of despair that 
you can never abolish destitution! 
“What art thou, man, and why art 
thou despairing?” wrote the poet. 
“God shall forgive thee all but thy 
despair.” We may forgive the 
leaders of a people for blundering 
in regard to remedies for starva- 
tion and poverty: we may not for- 
give them for despairing to abol- 
lish it. 

—The Irish Rosary (Dublin), January, 1939. 








Hoty FATHER’S CHRISTMAS ADDRESS 


AccorDINnG to custom the Cardi- 
nals and other ecclesiastical digni- 
taries in Rome at the time gath- 
ered in the Hall of the Consistory 
in the Vatican on Christmas Eve to 
present their greetings to His Holi- 
ness. His Eminence, Granito Car- 
dinal Pignatelli di Belmonte, the 
eighty-seven-year-old Dean of the 
Sacred College, spoke for the visi- 
tors. 

The Supreme Pontiff in his reply 
noted that it was not only Christ- 
mas Eve but almost the eve of the 
tenth anniversary of the Lateran 
Treaty (February 11, 1929), and 
he said the approach of this decen- 
nial could not bring the serene hap- 
piness he would welcome, but 
rather brought “real and serious 
preoccupations and bitter sadness.” 
The Holy Father complained of 
“real and numerous vexations .. . 
in several places, against Catholic 
Action, this well-known apple of 
Our eye.” He protested that there 
was no justification for the raid- 
ing of various headquarters and 
archives of Catholic Action, since 
it was well known, he said, that 
this organization was not in poli- 
tics and not in competition with the 
Government, but was engaged sole- 
ly in making good Christian citi- 
zens of the youth of Italy. 

The Holy Father approved a re- 
cent sermon of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Milan which had been bit- 
terly assailed in the Italian press. 

Pope Pius could hardly pass un- 
noticed on this occasion the recent 
Italian marriage laws and their re- 
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lation to the Concordat. His Holi- 
ness stated sadly that this “wound 
went straight and most painfully 
to Our heart.” He felt obliged, he 
said, to make “an observation of 
a self-evident kind,” that the in- 
terpretation and observance of bi- 
lateral pacts must not be usurped 
by one party to the pact. The Holy 
Father further lamented, as an- 
other “wounding of the Concordat,” 
the flaunting of the swastika in 
Rome during Hitler’s visit. 

Pope Pius, in concluding his ad- 
dress, again offered his “old life 
for the peace and the prosperity of 
peoples, . . . that internal peace 
may remain undisturbed — the 
peace of soul and conscience and 
the flourishing prosperity of this 
Italy, which is the dearest to us 
of all peoples, just as Jesus’ father- 
land was dear to Him Who gave 
Himself to Passion and Death for 
mankind.” 


ip 
et 





RELIGIOUS LEADERS CONDEMN 
PERSECUTION 


DurinG the Christmas season a 
Resolution was issued signed by 
Catholic and Protestant religious 
leaders in this country, expressing 
“horror and shame” at the perse- 
cution of Jews and Christians in 
Germany. The leaders represented 
Catholic, Episcopal and Lutheran 
Churches and the religious bodies 
constituting the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. 
The Most Rev. Edward Mooney, 
Archbishop of Detroit and chair- 
man of the Administrative Board 
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of the N. C. W. C., signed for 
Catholics. 

The Resolution stated that there 
was indisputable evidence of the 
burning of Jewish synagogues and 
the confiscation of Jewish property 
in Germany, together with the in- 
fliction of mass punishment of a 
merciless character on a whole peo- 
ple. Furthermore, there was evi- 
dence that Christians in the Reich 
will be treated in the same manner 
as the Jews if they utter any pro- 
test against Nazi tactics. It was 
stated that the Nationalist Socialist 
Handbook for Youth specifically 
described the Catholic and Protes- 
tant Churches as enemies of the 
“world-view of National Socialism.” 
Furthermore opposition to the 
Churches is openly urged upon 
German youth. 

The signers stated that it was in 
no complacent sense of self-right- 
eousness, but in a profound spirit 
of Christian justice, that they were 
protesting against the flagrant 
denial of rights on the part of the 
National Socialist Party. They 
further expressed their conviction 
that all totalitarianism, whether 
Communist or Fascist, is, in its full 
implications, incompatible with 
Christianity, because both usurp 
loyalties which are due to God 
alone. 


i. 
— 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO 
CONGRESS 


DELIVERING in person his annual 
message to the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, January 4th, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt spoke frank- 
ly of events in Europe. “Storms 
from abroad,” he said, “directly 
challenge three institutions indis- 
pensable to Americans, now as al- 
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ways. The first is religion. It is 
the source of the other two— 
democracy and international good 
faith. Religion, by teaching man 
his relationship to God, gives the 
individual a sense of his own dig- 
nity and teaches him to respect 
himself by respecting his neighbors. 

“Democracy,” continued the 
President, “the practice of self- 
government, is a covenant among 
free men to respect the rights and 
liberties of their fellows. Interna- 
tional good faith, a sister of democ- 
racy, springs from the will of civi- 
lized nations of men to respect the 
rights and liberties of other nations 
of men. In a modern civilization, 
all three—religion, democracy and 
international good faith — comple- 
ment each other. Where freedom 
of religion has been attacked, the 
attack has come from _ sources 
opposed to democracy. Where 
democracy has been overthrown, 
the spirit of free worship has dis- 
appeared. And where religion and 
democracy have vanished, good 
faith and reason in international 
affairs have given way to strident 
ambition and brute force.” 

The President added: “An order- 
ing of society which relegates re- 
ligion, democracy and good faith 
among nations to the background 
can find no place within it for the 
ideals of the Prince of Peace. The 
United States rejects such an order- 
ing, and retains its ancient faith.” 

The message continued by stat- 
ing that the time had come when 
we must defend ourselves against 
“the new philosophies of force.” 
“The defense of religion,” said the 
President, “of democracy and of 
good faith among nations is all the 
same fight. To save one we must 
now make up our minds to save 
all.” 
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The President said there were 
many methods short of war, but 
stronger and more effective than 
mere words, or bringing home to 
aggressor governments the senti- 
ments of our people. This was taken 
to mean some form of economic 
sanctions. He also gave it as his 
opinion that our neutrality laws had 
been found to operate unfairly, and 
even in such a way as to give aid to 
the aggressor and deny it to the 
victim. The message called for 
strong and adequate preparedness 
against possible enemy attack, and 
the President said he would send 
a special message to Congress 
within a few days giving his recom- 
mendations on this subject. 

Defending the spending programs 
of the Government, the President 
made the statement that “the en- 
tire debt of our national economic 
system, public and private together, 
is no larger today than it was in 
1929, and the interest thereon is 
far less than it was in 1929.” 

The message pointed out that it 
was the first duty of statesmanship 
today to bring capital and man 
power together, not as this is done 
under a dictatorship, by main force, 
but by seeking methods of putting 
idle men and idle capital together 
and remaining, at the same time, 
within our American way of life 
and within the Bill of Rights. “In- 
vestment for prosperity,” the Presi- 
dent proudly boasted, “can be made 
in a democracy.” 

The day following the formal 
opening of Congress, the President 
sent over his special budget mes- 
sage, calling for nine billion dollars; 
the national defense item calls for 
an appropriation of over one bil- 
lion, three hundred thousand dol- 
lars, the largest peace-time appro- 
priation in the history of our coun- 
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try. The budget message called for 
differentiating the government’s 
capital outlays from its current 
operating expenses. 


-— 
—_— 





MONSIGNOR MCMAHON DIES IN 
New YorK 


One of the most learned and dis- 
tinguished priests was lost to the 
Church in this country when Msgr. 
Joseph H. McMahon, Ph.D., LL.D., 
died on the Feast of the Epiphany, 
in the rectory of the parish of Our 
Lady of Lourdes which he founded 
in 1901, and of which he was pastor 
since that date. Monsignor Mc- 
Mahon had been in poor health for 
the last few years but he continued 
active till stricken with a heart 
attack the evening before his death. 
He was seventy-six years old and 
had celebrated his golden jubilee in 
the priesthood, June 19, 1936. 

Joseph H. McMahon was a native 
of New York and he was educated 
in that city by the Christian Broth- 
ers, receiving his Bachelor and Mas- 
ter’s degrees from Manhattan Col- 
lege in 1880 and 1881. While he 
was an assistant at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral he worked for his Ph.D. 
at the College of St. Francis Xavier, 
in 1900. The following year he 
was appointed to establish a parish 
under the title of Our Lady of 
Lourdes on the upper west side. 
The parish became famous in the 
annals of the Catholic history of 
New York. One of the foremost 
liturgists in this country, Doctor Mc- 
Mahon carried out all the services 
of the Church with scrupulous care. 
Years ago he inaugurated the prac- 
tice of bringing to his church Len- 
ten preachers from England. Some 
of the best known English ecclesi- 
astics were guests of Our Lady of 
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Lourdes and drew large congrega- 
tions to that church. The late 
Msgr. Robert Hugh Benson was per- 
haps the most widely known of 
these. During the World War the 
Rev. B. W. Maturin, after being the 
guest preacher for Monsignor Mc- 
Mahon, died in the sinking of the 
Lusitania on his return voyage to 
England. More recently, the Rev. 
Dr. Bernard Grimley, editor of 
The Catholic Times, of London, 
preached there. 

Monsignor McMahon was named 
a domestic prelate by Pope Benedict 
XV. in 1921. He was the founder 
of the Cathedral Catholic Library 
which later was merged into the 
New York Library system, retain- 
ing the name of the Cathedral 
branch. Recently Monsignor Mc- 
Mahon was elected to the Board of 
Trustees of the Public Library. 
He was also a director of the Cath- 
olic Library Association and a 
member of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art and of the American 
Museum of Natural History. Be- 
fore his health broke down Mon- 
signor McMahon was active as a lec- 
turer on topics of Catholic culture 
and contributed to many magazines. 
He was always a devoted supporter 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

On the day of the funeral, Janu- 
ary 10th, three Solemn Masses were 
celebrated in the church for the ac- 
commodation of the many friends 
and admirers of Monsignor Mc- 
Mahon. The third of these was cele- 
brated by the Most Rev. Stephen J. 
Donahue, administrator of the 
Archdiocese of New York, and the 
eulogy was preached by the Rev. 
Cornelius J. Drew, head of the New 
York Apostolate. Seven bishops 
besides the celebrant of the Mass 
were present in the sanctuary and 
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over three hundred of the clergy, 
including many monsignors, not 
only of New York but from several 
other dioceses. 

May the soul of this devoted pas- 
tor rest in peace! 


~~ 
> 





DEATH OF C. JOHN McCoLE 


A VALUED friend and contributor 
to THE CATHOLIC Wor-p for many 
years, Camille John McCole, Pro- 
fessor of English at St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, and chairman of 
the executive board of the Catholic 
Poetry Society of America, died 
suddenly on January 14th, at the 
age of thirty-three. 

Professor McCole was born in 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, and received 
his A.B. and M.A. degrees from 
Notre Dame University. He had 
been an Instructor in English at 
Notre Dame and at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege in Notre Dame, before coming 
to New York, in 1934, to join the 
faculty of St. John’s University. 
At the time of his death, he was 
also Engiisn lecturer at Hunter Col- 
lege, the College of St. Elizabeth, 
Convent Station, New Jersey; the 
College of Notre Dame, Staten 
Island, and Seton Hall College, 
South Orange, New Jersey. 

A real scholar and a gifted teach- 
er, his particular field of study was 
Contemporary Letters and Literary 
Criticism; he was a frequent con- 
tributor to The Commonweal, 
America and Spirit, and was the 
author of Lucifer at Large, a vol- 
ume of essays on modern writers 
and literary trends, a number of 
which appeared originally in our 
pages. We publish in this issue the 
last of his book reviews. 

May his soul rest in peace! 
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MEMOIRS and reminiscences seem 
to be the fashion of the hour, but 
not many compress into such short 
space so much of interest as does 
Part I. of KATHERINE Brécy’s “Of 
Poets and Poetry.” We can prom- 
ise our readers that in Part II., to 
appear next month, they will make 
even more delightful contacts both 
here and abroad. Miss Brégy will 
soon be on her way to the West 
Coast for an extended lecture tour. 

THE last of the oldest branch of 
a distinguished Russian family, 
Princess NATHALIE TROUBETSKOY 
(“Italian Sketches”) is well known 
in English and American periodi- 
cals, among them the Manchester 
Guardian, the Daily Express, Har- 
per’s Bazaar, and The Common- 
weal, She is at home in many 
countries, knows Italy intimately 
and is at present living in Rome, 
having been fortunate enough to 
get out of Russia in 1917. 

WE were sorry indeed to learn 
from her daughter that Mrs. ANNE 
SuTTon had passed away since we 
accepted the present “Walther von 
der Vogelweide.” Representative of 
the best in old world culture, she 
had given us many articles of last- 
ing value and our readers will miss 
her. With a Tyrolese mother and 
a Franconian father it was natural 
that she should have had a special 
affection for “Walther,” particular- 
ly since, according to the family 
legend, he was a more or less fre- 
quent guest at her ancestral home 
which lies midway between Wiirz- 
burg and Ejisenach. 

To illustrate her article, we are 
fortunate in having translations of 


three of her subject’s poems by 
MiLTon S. Rose, Professor of Eng- 
lish at Colorado College since 1922. 
He holds his M.A. from Harvard 
and is the author of a volume of 
Poems published in 1928. The 
Walther von der Vogelweide poems 
are translated in the original meters 
and with the intention of preserving 
the poetic values as intended by 
the author. 

A NEw contributor, WILLIAM H. 
Ketty (“Do Communists Think?”), 
is at present a junior at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. An enterprising 
young man, in 1935 he organized 
the Student Patriotic League whose 
purpose is to advance patriotic 
work in the public schools and to 
combat intolerant and radical 
forces. Articles from his pen have 
been published in about a dozen 
general and educational magazines, 
among them School and Society, 
National Parent-Teacher, National 
Republic, etc. 

THE HONORABLE PIERRE CRABITES 
(“Toward Peace in Palestine”) gave 
us an article on “Palestine and 
Zionism” in October, 1937. He 
now handles the problems of that 
unsettled country from an entirely 
new angle, and his novel explana- 
tion of Chamberlain’s “defeat” at 
Munich may well evoke discussion. 
Judge Crabités, our readers will re- 
member, is now special lecturer in 
the Law School of Louisiana State 
University at Baton Rouge. 

In “Manning’s Cardinal Prin- 
ciple,” JosEpH H. FicnTer, S.J., 
gives us another chapter from his 
forthcoming book Roots of Change. 
From it emerges strongly and beau- 
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tifully the fact that Cardinal Man- 
ning, aristocrat that he was, was a 
genuine friend of the working man 
and a generation ahead of his day 
in the understanding of the labor 
problem. 

THERE is so much written pro 
and con on “Franco’s Spain” that 
it is difficult to form an opinion as 
to what that Spain will be. Rev. 
JosEPH F. THORNING, PHu.D., Litt.D., 
scrutinizes the dangers of the pres- 
ent organization on the basis of 
first-hand information. He con- 
trives to find the time to lecture 
extensively on Spain and _ allied 
topics notwithstanding his profes- 
sorships at Emmitsburg and Wash- 
ington. 

Tus is JAMES WuitTe’s first ap- 
pearance in our pages (“For God 
and Country”). Holy Cross Col- 
lege gave him his A.B. in 1938 and 
the world of business a thorough 
going over since. But the going 
over has apparently made him 
think and aroused an interest in 
the ideals of his faith especially as 
they have been exemplified in the 
history of American Catholicism. 
Mr. White lives in Forest Hills, 
New York, and is a contributor to 
Light. 

THE learned Professor of History 
in the Graduate School of Fordham 
University, THomMas P. OAKLEY, 
Pu.D., new in our pages, has de- 
voted many years of research to the 
history of penance and to the sub- 
ject of his present article “Religion 
and Law in the Middle Ages.” He 
received his A.B. and Ph.D. degrees 
from Columbia University and 
taught for a number of years in 
various American universities be- 
fore going to Fordham. He is the 
author of English Penitential Disci- 
pline and Anglo-Saxon Law, which 
resulted in his becoming a Fellow 
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of the Royal Society of England, 
and of articles in Speculum, the 
Catholic Historical Review, the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, etc. 

WE know Mary IRENE WooDRUFF 
better as poet than prose writer, 
but we recommend a reading of 
“Two for Tomorrow” to show that 
she is adept at both. A teacher by 
profession, but a writer by inclina- 
tion, Miss Woodruff lives in Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts, and writes for 
various publications. 

READING WINIFRED HEATH’S many 
articles on artists and musicians we 
came again to the conclusion that 
globe trotting with a seeing eye is 
a surer road to culture than hours 
in the lecture hall. For the mo- 
ment anchored in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, one knows not the day nor 
the hour when she will set sail 
again. She writes charmingly of 
“Nature and the Music Makers.” 


Poets: JOHN BUNKER’s “Solilo- 
quy at St. Helena” really “has some- 
thing,” many of the sentiments it 
embodies having been actually ut- 
tered by Napoleon, the whole pieced 
together in a literary mosaic pre- 
senting a view of him in his final 
phase. Known in our pages these 
many years, CHARLES G. MORTIMER 
(“Sorrow”) has retired from his 
post as classical master at Stony- 
hurst College, Lancashire, England, 
and now devotes his entire time to 
writing. MoTHER ST. JEROME, an- 
other old contributor, sends us her 
delicate “Dawn” from the House of 
the Retreat of the Sacred Heart, 
Birmingham, England, where she 
is now stationed. Still another old 
contributor is HArry LEE, known in 
our pages since 1920, though infre- 
quently of late. “The Awakening” 
bears testimony to a fine talent 
which has ripened with the years. 








Mew Books 


Leonardo da Vinci: The Tragic Pursuit of Perfection. By Antonina Vallentin. 
—Lords of the Press. By George Seldes.—Marlborough: His Life and Times. 
By Right Hon. Winston S, Churchill.—Studies in Humanism. By J. W. Mackail. 
—The Protestant Crusade, 1800-1860. By Ray Allen Billington.—Nativism in the 
Old North-West 1850-1860. By Sister M. Evangeline Thomas, M.A.—Mystical 








Poems of Nuptial Love. 
S.J., Ph.D.—Poetry and Crisis. 
Bible. 


Edited by Ludwig Goldscheider.—The March of Literature. 


By Coventry Patmore. 
By Martin Turnell.—Through Lands of the 
By H. V. Morton.—The Great Heresies. By Hilaire Belloc.—El Greco. 


Edited by Terence L. Connolly, 


By Ford Madox 


Ford.—Britain and the Dictators. By R. W. Seton-Watson.—The English Recu- 


sants. 
River. 


By Brian Magee.—Portrait of Socrates. 
By Cecile Hulse Matschat.—History of the Popes. 


By R. W. Livingstone.—Suwanee 
Vols. XXVII, XXVIII, 


XXIX. By Ludwig von Pastor.—Shorter Notices. 


Leonardo da Vinci: The Tragic Pur- 
sit of Perfection. By Antonina 


Valentin. Translated by E. W. 
Dickes. New York: The Viking 
Press. $3.75. 


The author (Mme. Julien Lu- 
chaire), born in Poland and now 
living in Paris, the wife of an offi- 
cial in the French Ministry of Edu- 
cation, is a journalist of interna- 
tional repute and the author of sev- 
eral plays and of two good biogra- 
phies (Heinrich Heine and Gustav 
Stresemann). In writing the biogra- 
phy of Leonardo her problem was 
to re-examine the firmly established 
and amply documented story of an 
almost universal genius who was 
one of the world’s greatest painters. 
This story, since the days of Vasari, 
has acquired the force and meaning 
of a legend; and even such recent 
writers as Merejkowski and Rachel 
Annand Taylor have offered their 
full tribute to that legend and have 
supplied it with their own glamor- 
ously painted backgrounds. Mme. 
Vallentin also snatches the oppor- 
tunity of creating another colorful 
pageant which moves hither and 
thither through the crowded cities 
and countrysides of Renaissance 


Italy, along the path of the legend, 
with numerous famous heroes being 
made to take their places and to 
play their parts. 

One of the distinctly Vallentin 
touches in this pageant consists 
in the wily make-up which she 
bestows on her favorites and in 
the magnifying and stressing of 
all the blemishes which she can 
espy in the physiognomy of her vil- 
lains. Leonardo is given “big lus- 
trous eyes with a leaping penetrat- 
ing glance” and over his face there 
is made to float “a smile that went 
out to all like a dispensation for- 
giving the wickedness of this 
world.” Francis I. is drawn as the 
king whose “will power” was legi- 
ble “in his tense, twitching cheeks,” 
whose “sensitiveness” was seen “in 
his fine nostrils,” whose “love of 
power” was revealed “by his large 
white excessively beringed hands,” 
and whose “consuming sensuality” 
was evident “from his warm gur- 
gling laugh.” But King Charles VIII. 
is daubed like this: “A slight figure 
with thin rickety legs—a huge head 
with unhandsome irregular features 
—bulging eyes—an inane rapturous 
smile on a big twisted mouth—and 
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between that glance and grin the 
face looked as if it were covered 
with mucus.” Pope Leo X. is 
drawn with “broad puffy cheeks, 
which almost hide the small lascivi- 
ous mouth,” and which are “domi- 
nated by a huge fleshy nose”—and 
his “tense nervous glance” is 
blamed on “goggling shortsighted 
eyes,” etc. May we suppose that 
all this is meant as fiction, as part 
of “the pageant” and of “the leg- 
end” and not as the findings of his- 
tory? 

The merit of the present volume 
lies in its presentation of much in- 
teresting detail drawn from a rich, 
but slowly-flowing, and hitherto 
little used source: Leonardo’s own 
extensive Notebooks. The author 
herself admits that these Notebooks 
are elusive and “sparing at all times 
of personal notes.” They “never so 
much as mention Leonardo’s hum- 
ble origin.” Excepting their pic- 
torial portions they are not a candid 
image of his mind but a selection 
of sophisticated speculations, cor- 
rected with a purpose, and calcu- 
lated for the effect they will produce 
upon their eventual publication. 
Nor is it established that the phi- 
losophical and scientific specula- 
tions found in them always repre- 
sent Leonardo’s own thought rather 
than the fruits of his reading and 
of his consultations with learned 
contemporaries, for he had acquired 
the “habit of gaining all the infor- 
mation he could from the special- 
ists he met.” Nor did Leonardo 
shrink from using very naive meth- 
ods of self-advertising, and he 
wrote letters which certainly are 
full of “transparent cunning and 
proud confidence.” 

His Notebooks were intended by 
Leonardo as his “Apologia” to pos- 
terity. But a great deal of research 
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work will yet have to be undertaken 
before their philosophical and sci- 
entific content can be properly 
evaluated and co-ordinated with the 
work of his contemporaries. The 
most impressive fact revealed by 
them beyond a doubt is this, that 
his life was really a “tragic” pur- 
suit of perfection. Almost all of his 
many inventions remained unuti- 
lized and almost all his paintings 
are today either in a very bad state 
of repair or totally destroyed and 
remembered only through copies. 
But the “legend” of Leonardo re- 
mains and the present volume will 
help to make it yet more widely 
known. 

In commenting on the figures of 
the painting of “The Last Supper” 
(on pages 227 and 228) the author 
names Peter and Simon Peter as 
two different disciples where Simon 
Peter and Simon Zelotes are meant. 
On page 436 she errs in saying that 
Pope Julius II. died from what the 
Italians called the “French disease.” 
His death was due to an attack of 
malaria. On pages 392 and 515 the 
author assumes that Leonardo alone 
among his contemporaries could 
boast of having in his lifetime dis- 
sected as many as thirty corpses in 
pursuit of his study of anatomy. 
Berengarius of Carpi, who was 
teaching anatomy in Bologna while 
Leonardo lived mentioned (in the 
textbook which he published for 
the use of his students) that he had 
dissected more than one hundred 
corpses. When on page 342 the au- 
thor declares that “with his argu- 
ment of the identity of elements 
and of functions Leonardo de- 
stroyed the whole edifice of Scho- 
lastic philosophy”—and that with 
this “the whole metaphysical sys- 
tem of the Middle Ages, based on 
man and his relation to the Creator, 
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also fell to pieces,” she has gotten 
into philosophical waters beyond 
her depth, and most likely she is 
drowned therein with no conscious- 
ness of where she is or of how she 
fell in. Gh 


Lords of the Press. By George 
Seldes. New York: Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc. $3.00. 

The writing of this book must 
have given even more fun to the 
author than the reading of it has 
given to the reviewer,—although the 
press will probably greet it with a 
cold welcome and little if any pub- 
licity. For Mr. Seldes has under- 
taken to prove that the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
—one of the most powerful and 
most successful political pressure 
groups in this country—is made up 
of “moral slaves whose minds are 
paralyzed by the spectre of profits.” 
Speaking out of a lifetime of ex- 
perience in the newspaper world, 
he affirms “the most stupid boast 
in the history of present-day jour- 
nalism is that of the writer who 
says, ‘I have never been given or- 
ders; I am free to do as I like.’ ” 

We encounter here no mincing 
of epithets, no suppression of 
names. Among the owners sub- 
jected to devastating criticism are 
Joseph Medill Patterson, “Lord of 
the Tabloids”; Paul Block, “a little 
man with a big complex”; Roy 
Wilson Howard, whose existence is 
dominated by the two motives, 
“money and power.” William R. 
Hearst is “unspeakable.” Colonel 
McCormick’s Chicago Tribune is 
“vicious and stupid,” and the great- 
est enemy of the American people 
in the world of journalism. Mr. 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger gets off 
rather lightly, for he “has convinced 
himself that he has made the Times 
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completely free, liberal and impar- 
tial.” But as for his newspaper, 
“bias and partiality weight the news 
there just as they do in the Hearst 
press.” Alone among the great 
ones, William Allen White survives 
as the “Anti-Press Lord.” 

The columnists come in for a 
scathing indictment under the head- 
ing, “Servants of the Lords’”—Ar- 
thur Brisbane, “a renegade liberal 
weakling”; O. O. McIntyre, “small 
town boy agape in a big world.” 
The author has no mercy for the 
weaknesses of Walter Lippmann, 
Dorothy Thompson, David Law- 
rence and George Sokolsky; but 
Westbrook Pegler is “magnificent 
at times” and Walter Winchell is 
“a ray of hope.” 

Here and there surprising items 
of information appear,—none of 
them more amazing than the story 
of the little periodical, The New 
Times, conducted by “the Com- 
munist party units of The New 
York Times” and founded (in No- 
vember, 1937), “to expose false and 
misleading news in the Times.” 
The public will open its eyes too, 
at the revelation of domestic trouble 
in the editorial rooms of “the 
American Thunderer,” (Mr. Seldes’s 
name for The New York Times), 
where apparently there has been 
something like a feud between the 
men who believe in Herbert L. Mat- 
thews and the men who believe in 
William P. Carney. The author is 
heart and soul with the former 
group. 

The foregoing paragraphs form 
a sufficient notification to the dis- 
criminating reader that the present 
volume is more courageous than 
temperate, more outspoken than 
impartial. In many passages the 
author gives way to extravagant 
bursts of feeling which carry their 











own refutation with them. Take 
for example, his sweeping generali- 
zation that “no honest man has ever 
disputed the fact that the Spanish 
Republic is not Communist or Red, 
but a coalition which is overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic.” Mr. Seldes 
takes on a rather large order in 
classifying all who differ with him, 
as dishonest; he might at least 
make an exception in favor of those 
who may be inculpably ignorant. 
J. McS. 


Marlborough: His Life and Times, 
By Right Hon. Winston S. 
Churchill. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Vol. VI. $2.75. 
This volume brings to a close 

Winston Churchill’s well-written 

panegyric of his famous ancestor, 

John Churchill, Duke of Marlbor- 

ough. It covers the last fourteen 

years of his career (1708-1722), 

from the indecisive battle of Mal- 

plaquet to his death at Blenheim. 

It features his last campaigns as 

Commander-in-Chief of the English 

and Dutch armies on the continent, 

the secret negotiations for peace 
with France carried on against his 
wishes, the party intrigues of his 
enemies at home, Queen Anne’s 
estrangement from his wife Sarah, 
the unjust censure of Parliament 
for embezzling while abroad a sum 
of two thousand pounds, the dis- 
missal of his friends, Sunderland 
and Godolphim from office, his 
exile, his triumphant return on the 

accession of his friend, George I. 

In these pages we are given 
scores of full-length portraits of 
Queen Anne, George I., Sarah Marl- 
borough, Mrs. Masham, Oxford, 
Bolingbroke, Shrewsbury, etc. Here 
is the sketch of George I.: “A nar- 
row, vindictive, humdrum German 
martinet, with dull brains, coarse 
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tastes, crude appetites; a common- 
place and ungenerous ruler, who 
could not speak a word of English. 
He despised both Whigs and Tories 
alike for their servility and for 
their factiousness.” Of Henry St. 
John (Bolingbroke): “Nothing in 
the history of civilized peoples has 
surpassed the black treachery of 
his restraining orders given with 
the Queen’s assent to Ormonde 
who supplanted Marlborough, not 
to fight the French and to betray 
Eugene and his army.” It certain- 
ly merited his impeachment during 
the next reign. It is on a par with 
Marlborough’s treachery in the days 
of James II., for he deserted James 
for William one week after he had 
sworn a special oath of loyalty as 
lieutenant-general of James’s forces. 
Churchill makes a strong plea for 
the honesty of Marlborough, stat- 
ing that no single charge of cor- 
ruption or malversation was ever 
proved against him. The formal 
charge that he had accepted a two 
and one-half per cent commission 
on the payment of his troops was 
admitted, and the Elector of Han- 
over, afterwards George I., admit- 
ted that it had been granted as a 
gift from the courts of the Grand 
Alliance for the expenses of the 
secret service. The fact that Marl- 
borough’s successor, Ormonde, re- 
ceived the same commission for the 
same purpose shows clearly the 
trumped-up nature of this accusa- 
tion. 

Marlborough will go down in his- 
tory as one of the most brilliant 
and successful commanders in mod- 
ern times. For seven years he had 
won every action: in the field, in 
siege work and in his attacks upon 
the enemies’ lines. Blenheim, 
Ramillies, Oudenarde and Mal- 
plaquet made the reputation of the 
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English army. Only when Marl- 
borough had been dismissed did the 
French win their first victory of 
Denain. 

The War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, however, was a futile war, for 
it had been fought to prevent the 
passing of the Spanish crown to a 
Bourbon prince. That object had 
not been obtained. B. L. C. 


Studies in Humanism. By J. W. 
Mackail. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $4.00. 

Despite its failure to take cogni- 
zance of the fullest emotional and 
spiritual nature of man, the Ameri- 
can Humanist movement, which 
suddenly died down after reaching 
its apogee a few years ago, had 
about it much that might have lent 
to our letters certain badly-needed 
qualities of restraint, decorum, and 
decency. There was in it a sug- 
gestion of stature, an element of 
greatness in the learning and re- 
finement of its proponents. But, 
because of its obvious vulnerabili- 
ties, a large number of puny-souled 
and “free” minded critics, to whom 
tradition and scholarship are al- 
ways detestable, treated it with 
mere sportive condescension and 
set about nipping at its Achilles’ 
heel. 

It is reassuring to find some of 
the broader principles of Human- 
ism now reaffirmed by a man with 
the unassailable erudition of Pro- 
fessor Mackail. The fifteen papers 
in his volume were written, in their 
original drafts, over a period of 
thirty years. But they are unified 
by the opening essay, which dem- 
onstrates the way in which great 
poetry reveals, “by its creative and 
constructive power,” not only the 
pattern of “order and beauty,” but 
“the truth and law, that underlie 
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the flux of things.” Succeeding lec- 
tures show how certain great writ- 
ers—“all dealing with humanism as 
an expression of the human spirit” 
—have discovered these patterns. 
One of them deals with the value 
of Greek as the “base of human- 
ism”; and laments the modern idea 
that it is only an “idle luxury,” or 
that its values can be found in 
translations. Another paper offers 
a spirited and sensitive analysis of 
one of Horace’s odes, to show how 
Horace should be taught. There are 
lectures on the Italy of Vergil and 
Dante, the Paradiso, Erasmus’s 
treatise on war, Ariosto, Bunyan, 
and a number of other subjects. 
And there is a concluding note, 
entitled “Tradition and Design,” 
which links up history, literature, 
and art; and demonstrates their 
illumination of one another, as a 
result of the fact that their “joint 
action extends over the whole 
sphere of the human spirit.” 

Even the specialized reader is 
likely to find the papers on the 
Italy of Vergil and Dante, and 
Bentley’s Milton, pedestrian in 
their class-room method and detail. 
The American reader will be some- 
what annoyed at this author’s occa- 
sionally gratuitous reminders of 
the impoverishment of our culture; 
and the Catholic may be permitted 
to quarrel with his ignoring of cer- 
tain deeper spiritual patterns, or his 
comment on the difficulties learn- 
ing had in flourishing under the 
“tyranny of theology” and the 
“jealous eyes of the Church.” Like- 
wise, there are some of us who 
might regret that Professor Mackail 
seems to have missed some of the 
most human things about the hu- 
manism of his subject—for ex- 
ample, the humor in Bunyan. But 
all readers must be grateful to him 














for the deserved accolades he be- 
stows upon such neglected figures 
as Ramsay and Hurdis; for his 
glowingly warm appreciation of 
Ruskin and Ariosto; and, above 
all, for his services in emphasizing, 
again, the values that hinge “on 
three words: truth, beauty, free- 
dom.” Professor Mackail’s intelli- 
gence is a pellucid one; his learning 
is vast and, usually, well-assimi- 
lated; his prestige lends cogent 
strength to principles that spring 
from the dignity of the human 
spirit. Cc. J. McC. 


The Protestant Crusade, 1800-1860. 
By Ray Allen Billington. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 

Nativism in the Old North-West 
1850-1860. A Dissertation Sub- 
mitted by Sister M. Evangeline 
Thomas, M.A., to the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences of the Catholic 
University of America. 

A pleasant relationship connects 
the two books named above. Pro- 
fessor Billington of Smith College 
cites Sister Evangeline’s book in 
his bibliography; he consulted Mon- 
signor Guilday who is her profes- 
sor; and he contributed a bibliogra- 
phy of anti-Catholic propaganda to 
the Catholic Historical Review. Sis- 
ter Evangeline in turn, has made 
use of his bibliography and she, too, 
has consulted Monsignor Guilday. 
These facts remind us of the long 
distance that America has traveled 
since the era of fierce religious big- 
otry described in the two volumes. 

Professor Billington’s book cov- 
ers a wider field than Sister Evan- 
geline’s, for he covers the whole 
country during over a half century. 
In fact he devotes only two chap- 
ters to the decade which makes up 
the subject of her book. This con- 
trast characterizes to some extent 
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the difference between the two stud- 
ies. The Professor’s book is wider 
in range and he has a tendency to 
make general statements, providing 
us more often with references than 
with specific facts. On the whole 
he makes an obvious effort to be 
impartial, but at times it is a little 
difficult for the reader to discover 
whether accusations against the 
Church reflect his own mind, or 
merely appear as indirect quota- 
tions. All in all, however, it must 
be said that he has given us a use- 
ful and richly documented descrip- 
tion of the subject he undertook to 
study. 

As indicated above Sister Evan- 
geline’s Dissertation enters into 
greater detail; and the reader may 
easily grow confused from the very 
abundance of facts and quotations 
which she has brought together. 
Something more in the way of sum- 
mary statement would greatly in- 
crease the general worth of her 
study. But as it stands it is a valu- 
able contribution to the history of 
American bigotry, and once more 
we make acknowledgment of the 
fine work that is being done by the 
Catholic University of America by 
the head of the Department of 
American Church History and his 
students. J. McS. 


Mystical Poems of Nuptial Love. By 
Coventry Patmore. Edited with 
Notes by Terence L. Connolly, 
S.J., Ph.D. Boston: Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc. $3.00. 

Often it is when some doctrine 
of the Universal Church is doubted 
or discussed that the Church for- 
mally, for the solace and security 
of her children, defines it as a dog- 
ma. And perhaps the hidden truths 
of poetry must be brought home to 
us by somewhat the same method. 
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Assuredly this seems to be happen- 
ing today to the love philosophy of 
Coventry Patmore. 

When, in his early Angel in the 
House, the poet declared: 


“This little germ of nuptial love 
Which springs so simply from the 
sod 
The root is, as my song shall 
prove, 
Of all our love to man and God,” 


the far-seeing Ruskin pronounced 
this poem one of the “most bless- 
edly popular” in our language. But 
when, years later, after being re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church and 
studying the mysticism of the 
saints, Patmore fulfilled his prom- 
ise by the great and daring odes of 
The Unknown Eros, this same Eng- 
land turned away. Most non-Catho- 
lic readers found the matter too 
transcendental for their taste, while 
many Catholics shared Newman’s 
austere dislike for “mixing up 
amorousness with religion.” So it 
happened that some of the most 
piercingly beautiful poetry of the 
century, along with a philosophy 
infinitely ennobling humanity by 
interpreting nuptial love as a mirror 
of and preparation for the love be- 
tween God and the soul, was either 
ignored or neglected. 

Now, realizing how keenly our 
distraught modern world needs this 
idealization of sex and of human 
nature in general, Father Connolly 
has republished this whole group of 
poems with copious notes, hoping 
to make clear to others “their 
apocalypse of hidden delight and 
spiritual exaltation.” For this he 
deserves devout thanks, even if the 
title of the book is not the happiest 
and if some of the notes tend to 
over-systematize the subject. Mys- 
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tical love poetry—like mystical love 
—is for the “little flock” when all 
is said: and to these a luminous 
word of introduction or of what 
Patmore himself called “initiation” 
means more than pages of formal 
explanation. Yet whatever helps to 
reveal to contemporary readers this 
least known member of the su- 
preme poetic trio of the English 
Catholic Revival is good. For even 
those to whom the torrential Fran- 
cis Thompson and the exquisite 
Alice Meynell long ago became 
household words have scarcely yet 
claimed the enrichment of life 
which comes from an assimilation 
of Coventry Patmore’s work. This 
enrichment, with all it means of 
apocalyptic delight and exaltation, 
lies waiting in the pages of Father 
Connolly’s admirable and _ timely 
volume. K. B. 


Poetry and Crisis. By Martin Tur- 
nell. London: Sands: The Pala- 
din Press. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Turnell inquires into the 
ways by which the modern critic 
can discover some spiritual center, 
some philosophical pattern, amidst 
the welter of post - Renaissance, 
shifting critical theories. He finds 
that the “real trouble with modern 
literature ... is not that it is intro- 
spective, but that there is no longer 
anything to balance the introspec- 
tion.” The present-day poet has 
divorced himself from that “spir- 
itual heritage” of which the medi- 
eval writer, “a member of a com- 
munity united by a common faith,” 
was always conscious. He has sub- 
scribed to the fallacy that an “ab- 
sence of belief is the most favour- 
able condition for writing poetry”; 
he has confused the values of analy- 
sis with those of synthesis; and he 
has lost that feeling for the fullness 
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of life which colored the work of 
the medievalist so inevitably be- 
cause he looked upon the earth as 
harmonious, stable, and “God- 
given.” Mr. Turnell sharply points 
these observations by asking us to 
compare the Confessions of Rous- 
seau with those of St. Augustine, 
or the opening lines of Chaucer’s 
“Prologue” with the opening lines 
of The Waste Land. 

He finds, also, the same emo- 
tional impoverishment, and _ the 
same crippling of the intellect, in 
modern criticism: in the work of 
men like Murry, Richards, and 
Leavis, who have falsely supposed 
that poetry is in itself a substitute 
for religion; in the theories of the 
Marxists who think that art can 
be energized by “presenting a per- 
manent state of revolution”; and 
in the writing of still others who 
forget that “man has both religious 
and emotional needs, and that one 
activity can never be a substitute 
for another without doing violence 
to his nature.” The author of 
Poetry and Crisis advises a prudent 
selection of the sanest theories of 
several schools; and emphasizes, in 
this connection, the advantages of 
the Catholic critic, whose philoso- 
phy already “provides the most 
comprehensive picture of the uni- 
verse.” 

The final chapter of the book is 
weak. When Mr. Turnell exam- 
ines the relationships of the Catho- 
lic and the non-Catholic critic, he 
seems to disclaim the very insist- 
ence upon standards which had giv- 
en his earlier papers much of their 
Strength. Either this, or his lan- 
guage is not very felicitous. To give 
but one example: he maintains that 
the real “clue” in judging poetry is 
“not the poet’s beliefs or his moral- 
ity, but his style.” Does not this 


contradict the whole previous em- 
phasis upon the medieval poet’s be- 
liefs as the source of his vitality? 
Despite this last chapter, however, 
Poetry and Crisis is a challenging 
study. The ideas of the earlier pa- 
pers should be enlarged upon and 
further documented in a comple- 
mentary volume: they are ideas 
which cannot be reiterated too 
often. C. J. McC. 


Through Lands of the Bible. By 
H. V. Morton. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $3.00. — 

A detailed table of contents and 
an outline map give the prospective 
reader a complete summary of this 
good-sized (450-page) volume, and 
—if he knows his Morton—arouses 
the anticipation of delightful hours. 
At the end, reasonable people will 
entertain but one regret, namely, 
that the book has been finished. 
Even so, many of its pages will re- 
ceive a second and a third reading. 

The work represents the fulfill- 
ment of an old longing on the part 
of an experienced traveler, with a 
genius for describing the details of 
greatest interest and of highest 
value. He takes us with him to 
visit the lands of the Bible,—east- 
ward to the birthplace of Abraham, 
and then, in more leisurely fashion, 
into the land of Egypt where most 
of his chapters were composed. 
Fascinating pages tell of Old Cairo 
and the Coptic churches there, and 
his visit to a Coptic nunnery where 
he takes tea with the Mother Supe- 
rior. Commenting upon the curious 
resemblance between Coptic an- 
tiquities and those of the Celtic 
Church, he remarks that “it is pos- 
sible to recognize the origins of 
Celtic art in the relics which are to 
be seen beside the Nile.” 

In the final chapter the author 
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brings us to the Tomb of the 
Apostles and the Catacombs, for “all 
Christian pilgrimages must end in 
Rome.” Here as always his sym- 
pathy and reverence are so genuine 
as to be almost puzzling. Perhaps 
there is basis for the recurrent 
rumor that he is on the verge of 
entering the Church. J. McS. 


The Great Heresies. By Hilaire Bel- 
loc. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.50. 

Heresy, which Belloc defines as 
the marring by exception of that 
complete scheme, the Christian re- 
ligion, affects not merely the indi- 
vidual but society as a whole. Its 
historical interest lies in the fact 
that the denial in whole or in part 
of the doctrines of the Church Catho- 
lic explains the changes in the way 
of living and in the social character 
of Europe during the past twenty 
centuries. 

In this popular historical sketch 
Belloc selects five typical heresies, 
tracing briefly their origin, their 
growth, their variations, their ef- 
fects. They are Arianism, Moham- 
medanism, Albigensianism, Prot- 
estantism, and what he terms, the 
Modern Heresy, — the present-day 
duel to the death between Christ 
and anti-Christ. 

There is little in this volume that 
cannot be found in the pages of our 
Catholic historians, but the man in 
the street likes his history in tabloid 
form. He is not apt to read Du- 
chesne on the Arians, Grisar on Lu- 
ther, or Vacandard on the Cathari. 
He may not even have read Belloc’s 
How the Reformation Happened, or 
his Cranmer, Wolsey, or Richelieu. 

The book is a well-written apolo- 
gy for the divine, infallible unity of 
the Catholic Church, and an accu- 
rate sketch of the main attacks on 
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her witness to Christ in ancient, 
medieval and modern times. We 
do not agree with the author’s stric- 
tures on Pope Gregory the Great, 
his pessimistic views regarding the 
future menace of Mohammedanism, 
his obiter dictum concerning the 
so-called monarchy of the United 
States contrasted with republican 
England, and his characterization 
of Communism as a heresy. 

His best chapter is his last, in 
which he pictures the modern 
forces of unreason, atheism, ma- 
terialism, superstition and statism 
arraigned against the Church of 
Christ. B. L. C. 


El Greco. Edited with an Introduc- 
duction by Ludwig Goldscheider. 


New York: Oxford University 
Press. $3.00. 
Monographs and their accom- 


panying notes which compress into 
a few pages the history and criti- 
cism often elaborated into volumes 
are a distinguishing feature of the 
Phaidon Press art books. Without 
these intensive expositions even the 
lavish number of plates would lose 
some of their value to the student. 
The notes carry a wealth of data 
as to identities, attributions, signa- 
tures and paintings of doubtful 
origin. In this latest issue of the 
series the introduction recording 
influences, and the notes packed 
with the fruits of scholarship ad- 
mirably serve to explain, in some 
degree, the inexplicable genius of 
El Greco. 

Two hundred and thirty-two 
plates in photogravure illustrate 
the volume, with thirteen plates in 
color, among them the frontispiece 
of the self-portrait of El Greco as 
“St. James the Less” now in Buda- 
pest, the “Holy Family” in the 
Cleveland Museum, and the highly 
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dramatic “Toledo” in the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York. To 
add to the comprehensive richness 
of the collection over eighty of the 
two hundred and thirty-two repro- 
ductions are details of the greatest 
explanatory value, especially the 
details from the “St. Maurice” and 
from the matchless “Burial of the 
Count Orgaz.” Like leaves or 
flowers seen under a microscope 
these haunted faces, these sensitive 
hands are poignantly clarified, their 
relation to the whole picture em- 
phasized. The miniature plates in 
the notes serve equally the purposes 
of editorship—among them the two 
“Visitations” revealing the influ- 
ence of Salviati on El Greco: and 
the two “St. Matthews,” that of 
Rubens. Included also are the sup- 
posed self-portraits of the painter. 
To these notes on the plates are 
added bibliographies, chiefly Span- 
ish, German and English, of works 
dealing with El Greco, with Toledo 
and with Spanish art in general; 
also an epitome of important dates 
of the period from 1540, when the 
Society of Jesus was authorized by 
a papal bull, to 1616 the year in 
which both Shakespeare and Cer- 
vantes died. 

Ludwig Goldscheider’s admirable 
introduction evidences a_ sensitive 
and sympathetic appreciation of 
“one of the most perfect re- 
ligious painters of his time.” He 
traces the influences that molded 
Domenico Theotocopuli from “a 
dark island in the Hellenic sea,” 
through Venetian pomp of color 
and form, to the militant secrets of 
Spanish mysticism, vivid in a land 
of knighthood and devotion, against 
the somber background of a brood- 
ing and lonely kingship. The 
great Spanish period opened with 
the altar-piece of San Domingo el 


Antiguo, which brought El Greco 
the patronage of Philip II. and a 
commission to paint the legend of 
St. Maurice. A. McC. S. 


The March of Literature. By Ford 
Madox Ford. New York: The 
Dial Press. $3.75. 

It is very difficult to deliver a 
brief judgment upon this vast vol- 
ume that will be just. For it is full 
of flaws, being often rambling and 
trivial and gaping with omissions 
and sometimes downright silly, so 
that one is in danger of passing 
over its merits. Perhaps one may 
express most accurately what needs 
to be said by pointing out that Mr. 
Ford is an artist and (despite the 
prodigious learning his publishers 
claim for him) not a scholar. Had 
he written frankly as an artist, say- 
ing, “These at all events are my 
personal opinions. I have read a 
great many books, but of course 
there are a great many more that 
I haven’t read,” the reader could 
more easily condone his dismissal 
of Byron as “odious” and of Tenny- 
son as a “sissy.” But Ford sets 
himself up as a scholar and rushes 
in where even Saintsbury would 
have feared to tread. Time after 
time he arouses suspicion, and 
more than suspicion, that he writes 
after reading a textbook instead of 
the text he is discussing. Thus 
when he says Guillaume de Machaut 
was “a poet memorable in his day 
because he wrote over a thousand 
poems without leaving one single 
memorable or even readable line,” 
he is bluffing. (As I recall the mag- 
nificent corpus of Machaut, it con- 
tains more like two thousand 
poems, some by no means bad). 

Nevertheless the book has merits. 
It is lively and readable and (when 
Mr. Ford is dealing with what he 
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knows something about) full of in- 
fectious enthusiasm. He is at his 
best when discussing Chinese and 
Provencal poetry and such novelists 
as Stendhal and Trollope. And 
about writers whom he dislikes he 
can be witty, as when he says of 
Balzac, “He, like Dumas pére, has 
been accused of writing like a cab- 
driver and the charge is true enough 
of the author of The Three Musket- 
eers. But Balzac . . . heavens, he 
writes like a cab itself—an old cab, 
jolting, lumbering, vibrating to the 
trot of a most aged horse.” On the 
other hand it is plain ignorance to 
call Robert Frost a “vorticist.” 
Such blunders simply put Ford Ma- 
dox Ford out of count as a critic. 

Yet perhaps the gravest fault 
shown is that of an almost incredi- 
ble egotism. Time and time again 
Joseph Conrad is dragged in, not 
because of Ford’s admiration for 
Conrad, but because Conrad serves 
as a glorification for Ford. In the 
Dedication and Introduction this is 
called “the book of an old man mad 
about writing.” Unfortunately he 
is at least equally mad on the sub- 
ject of Ford Madox Ford. 


J. K. M. 
Britain and the Dictators. By R. W. 
Seton-Watson. New York: The 


Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

This book presents an apt sum- 
mary of events in Europe from 
the close of the World War to the 
annexation of Austria. Naturally, 
the perspective is that of an Eng- 
lishman who realizes that the Chan- 
nel is daily becoming more of a 
link than a moat between “the tight 
little isle” and the continent. And 
it does a good deal to remove the 
impression created by Prince Kau- 
nitz, Foreign Minister of Maria The- 
resa, who did not hesitate to say: 
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“It is prodigious how much the 
English do not know of Europe!” 

R. W. Seton-Watson brings to his 
task impressive qualifications. For 
fifteen years he served as Profes- 
sor of Central European History at 
the University of London; for three 
succeeding winters he made first- 
hand investigations of his materials 
at Berlin, Paris and Vienna; pre- 
viously he had been engaged in 
governmental positions that afford- 
ed a practical insight into world 
affairs. Editorial work rounded out 
his experience. The marks of this 
training show upon every page of 
Britain and the Dictators. 

At the outset the author warns 
us that “the apparent hesitations 
and half-measures of Britain’s for- 
eign policy are the natural expres- 
sion of her hybrid, intermediate, 
geographical position as part of 
Europe, and yet detached from it.” 
He suggests that this helps to ex- 
plain Britain’s lack of a definite 
peace program. 

Speaking of Soviet Russia the 
author insists that Joseph Stalin 
“must be one of the worst judges 
of character who have ever attained 
absolute power, or he would not 
have tolerated such persons in 
so many key positions.” Or else, 
he suggests “the October Revolu- 
tion brought the worst scum of the 
country to the top, to an extent to 
which there is no precedent in other 
modern revolutions.” With respect 
to Mussolini and Hitler, Mr. Seton- 
Watson shares the point of view 
popularized by Captain Anthony 
Eden, who is convinced that Britain 
sooner or later must make a deter- 
mined stand against the demands 
of the Italian and German dictators. 
The only defect of the volume is an 
excessive reliance upon newspaper 
accounts of episodes during the 
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past twenty years. As a result 
Professor Seton-Watson underesti- 
mates the magnitude of Marxist in- 
fluence in the Spanish territory 
ruled from Barcelona. The type, 
paper and binding of this Macmil- 
lan product are up to standard. 

J. F Fe 


The English Recusants. By Brian 
Magee. London: Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne. 10s. 6d. 

In this painstaking study a 
trained statistician, having sifted 
an enormous mass of documentary 
material, makes a contribution to- 
wards the solution of an important 
problem. Mr. Belloc, in a charac- 
teristic preface, reminds us that 
English school texts for genera- 
tions—and indeed English literature 
as a whole—have pictured the 
Reformation as the effort of a free 
and vigorous people to strike off the 
shackles of an outworn superstli- 
tion, and to foil a disloyal minority 
headed by sinister Jesuits. The 
present study shows that until the 
year 1587 the majority of the 
English people were attached to the 
Catholic faith. Then, relentless 
persecution, savage torture, con- 
fiscation of property and banish- 
ment brought about a_ decisive 
change. Even at the end of the 
century half the country was Cath- 
olic; but under James I. the num- 
ber of Catholics diminished and at 
the time of the Restoration they 
were scarcely ten per cent. Curi- 
ously enough, as the Crown became 
increasingly more tolerant towards 
Catholics, it was itself becoming 
weaker. The Declaration of Indul- 
gence made by Charles II. (who 
himself died a Catholic) came too 
late; and the open Catholicism of 
James II. caused his expulsion from 
the throne. By the year 1781 Cath- 


olics formed hardly more than one 
per cent of the nation. 

The basis of the author’s study is 
the public documents of the period 
particularly the tax records. By 
patient analysis he establishes with 
a high degree of probability—and 
in many cases with virtual certainty 
—the number of priests and the 
number of Catholic laity in Eng- 
land, from the first Parliament of 
Queen Elizabeth on _ into the 
eighteenth century. He has pre- 
sented a thesis on the English 
Reformation which contradicts an 
opinion that has long been popular 
and in support of that thesis he pro- 
vides evidence which seems beyond 
contradiction. J. McS. 





Portrait of Socrates. By R. W. Liv- 
ingstone. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $1.75. 

An American University Profes- 
sor of Education recently declared 
that women’s colleges erred in 
“worshipping the past” and warned 
them to “cease arching their men- 
tal eyebrows and shrugging their 
mental shoulders at all philosophi- 
cal speculation since Socrates fooled 
about with the higher mysteries.” 
A much wiser professor, Living- 
stone of Oxford, whose name is a 
world-wide synonym for scholar- 
ship and who knows Socrates and 
“the higher mysteries” at first- 
hand, has answered in advance the 
jibe of the American philistine by 
presenting in the book under review 
a portrait of Socrates as it was 
drawn by Plato in the Apology, 
Crito, and Phaedo and by indicat- 
ing the vitality of his ideas and 
western Europe’s debt to him. 

Intending this book for the ordi- 
nary reader who knows no Greek, 
Professor Livingstone employs Jow- 
ett’s translation, puts in small print 
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those passages which are of second- 
ary interest and with his eye on the 
needs of the reader and not on a 
display of his own unquestioned 
erudition provides footnotes which 
clarify the text and keep the read- 
er’s mind on the most vital points. 
For all this the reader is decidedly 
in Professor Livingstone’s debt but 
most of all for an illuminating and 
masterly Introduction in which he 
discusses Socrates’ type of mind, 
the type of mind of the Athenian 
citizenry who passed judgment up- 
on him, and the modern-day sig- 
nificance of both. Admiring Soc- 
rates intensely he is confident that 
morally and intellectually he is one 
of the most remarkable figures in 
history who beyond all other hu- 
man beings has influenced western 
civilization. He does not, however, 
write of his trial in a spirit of blind 
idolatry but instead confesses that, 
granted the character of the period 
in which Socrates was condemned 
to death, it is not hard to under- 
stand why the average man disliked 
his inquisitions and why men of 
more than average intelligence who 
might have tolerated him in normal 
times, considered him a menace to 
a city-state shaken by war and 
revolution and by the moral unrest 
and instability which these en- 
gender. 

He concedes that Socrates prob- 
ably never realized this objection 
and that he certainly never an- 
swered it. What Socrates did, put 
in a word, was to probe the old 
ideas, the conservative tradition, 
and to cross-examine the new 
thought, the radical critics, to see 
how far their ideas could stand the 
test. He was justified by the fact 
that no progress can be made with 
men who are contented with them- 
If we use freely words like 


selves. 
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culture,” 
“education,” we shall be fortunate 
if we can fine someone to sift our 
opinions with the penetration and 


“democracy,” “freedom, 


sincerity of a Socrates. As we look 
about our contemporary world and 
fail to find his like, it is because, 
says Professor Livingstone, “he has 
not been reincarnated in our gen- 
eration, and one of its tragedies is 
that when it needed a Socrates, it 
got a Shaw.” This book is a stimu- 
lation and a joy. J. J. R. 


Suwanee River. By Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart. $2.50. 

If you wish to take a delightful 
trip along a beautiful and roman- 
tic stream with a charming and 
most entertaining guide, read this 
book, in the Rivers of America 
series. You will make the acquaint- 
ance of simple and lovable people 
who, though living in this country, 
regard all outside their immediate 
territory as “outlanders,” foreign- 
ers who are not to be fully trusted 
save under most exceptional cir- 
cumstances. You will discover 
exotic plants of rare beauty, birds 
of gorgeous plumage and graceful 
flight, all too friendly snakes who 
will send a chill down your spine. 
You will enter a world, a “strange 
green land,” totally different from 
the one which you usually inhabit, 
and you will leave it with a sigh of 
regret. You will carry with you 
the memory of a folklore new in 
your experience, tales so simple and 
yet so richly imaginative that you 
will want to go over them again 
and again. You will carry with you 
a new and a deeper understanding 
of a people content with their own 
primitive surroundings, ignorant of 
most of the things which we con- 
sider the necessities of life, yet 
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happy in the enjoyment of their 
homes and their families, and with 
sufficient time to appreciate the 
natural beauty which they find all 
about them. And you will find a 
simple and quiet wisdom often lack- 
ing in more “civilized” localities, an 
appreciation of real values. “B’ar 
cubs, otters, birds, dur, we’ve had 
’em all. ’Pears like I can’t never 
spend ’nough time a-studyin’ on 
’em. But I’ve larned as how hu- 
mans is humans, and critters is 
critters; and the critters, too, has 
got their own kind of self-respect 
an’ their own laws an’ ways of 
livin’. Wild is wild.” A _ thesis 
which might be submitted for the 
careful, and, if possible, prayerful, 
consideration of some of our mod- 
ern scientists. 

The descriptions in the book are 
particularly beautiful. Rarely does 
one find such a keen and under- 
standing love of nature joined with 
such power of expression as the au- 
thor manifests on every page. It 
is to be sincerely hoped that Miss 
Matschat will continue this new 
line of decidedly unusual and at- 
tractive travel stories. 

K. E. M. 


History of the Popes. Vols. XXVII., 
XXVIII. and XXIX. By Freiherr 
Ludwig von Pastor. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $5.00 each. 
The three new volumes of Pas- 

tor’s great work, like the two pre- 

ceding volumes, have been trans- 
lated and edited by Dom Ernest 

Graf of Belfast. They carry the 

story of the popes through the 

pontificates of Gregory XV. and 

Urban VIII., that is, through the 

eventful years 1621 to 1644. By 

way of an introductory chapter we 
have a masterly review of the 
whole important span of more than 


a century, which stretches from the 
election of Paul III. in 1534, to the 
death of Urban VIII. in 1644. This 
period saw the first definite stir- 
rings of the Catholic Reform, then 
its gradual growth and at last its 
brilliant achievement of Catholicism 
restored in the greater part of the 
Christian world,—an achievement 
already assured in the pontificate 
of Urban VIII., although history 
classifies him as one of the most 
unfortunate of the popes, because 
of his inability to overcome the op- 
position of the two French Cardi- 
nals, Richelieu and Mazarin. 

Here, as usual, Pastor bases his 
text upon a careful study of diplo- 
matic correspondence, of papal pro- 
nouncements, of chronicles, and of 
historical studies of every school. 
The reader is guided behind the 
scenes sufficiently far to get a thril- 
lingly intimate view of events as 
momentous and as romantic as 
serious history can provide: the 
great jubilee of 1600, which brought 
a million pilgrims to Rome, and 
sent them home edified with the 
memory of the pope who heard 
confessions like an ordinary priest 
and washed the feet of pilgrims; 
the great crisis of 1628, when Prot- 
estantism was so shaken that Ger- 
many would have been made Cath- 
olic again but for the unscrupulous 
policy of France; the tragic denoue- 
ment in which Richelieu and his 
successor Mazarin, prevented the 
complete triumph of Catholicism 
when it was within a handbreath of 
success. 

Into these crowded years come 
the trial of Galileo, the beginnings 
of Jansenism, the missionary quar- 
rels which hampered so seriously 
the progress of religion in the East. 
No pages will be more significant to 
English-speaking Catholics than the 
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detailed story of the negotiations 
between England and the Vatican 
when the Puritans were attacking 
and the Catholics were supporting 
King Charles I., and his Catholic 
Queen was being insulted in the 
streets of her own capital—the 
whole situation wretchedly con- 
fused by a quarrel between the 
Jesuits and the English Vicar Apos- 
tolic, who wished the Holy See to 


SHORTER 


Fiction: The Valiant Woman. 
By Sheila Kaye-Smith (New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.50). Perhaps 
the author’s very preoccupation 
with the theme of her new book— 
a realization of the indissolubility 
of Catholic marriage—made her less 
attentive than usual to the mechan- 
ics of her story. Whatever the rea- 
son, and interesting as any novel of 
hers must be, the present offering 
lacks something of her customary 
potency of plot and liveliness of 
characterization. However, she has 
succeeded as usual in conveying, as 
few writers can, a feeling of the 
English countryside, the rugged 
sincerity of the English country- 
man and the responsibility of the 
English squire. She tells now of a 
countryside despoiled by jerry- 
builders; of a yeoman whose son 
will no longer carry on his work, 
and of a squire whose lands are 
slipping fast away under modern 
stress. The love of Oliver and Kay 
is a beautiful thing because it 
yields to an ideal that transcends 
self; its quality is all the more en- 
hanced by contrast with the sad 
affair between Kay’s husband Paul 
and the young Marigold Challen. 
If we are reserved in praise, it is 
largely because we expect so much 
from Sheila Kaye-Smith, and be- 
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dissolve the Sodality of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

Pastor’s volumes have the ro- 
mantic fascination of truth. They 
are history at its best, — patient, 
frank, wide-ranging as the interests 
of the Apostolic See, richly docu- 
mented. One recalls with regret 
that only a few more volumes of 
this great work remain to be trans- 
lated. J. Mcs. 


NOTICES 


cause the Catholic story basis raised 
a hope that she might, this time, 
surpass all her previous achieve 
ments. 

Young Doctor Galahad. By Eliza- 
beth Seifert (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.50). More and more 
is the general public awakening to 
the problems involved in the rela- 
tionship between the medical pro- 
fession and society at large. Doctor 
Cronin gave an interesting view of 
the situation in England in The 
Citadel, and here comes a compe- 
tent and provocative novel based on 
the same theme from an American 
angle. A young Canadian, Dr. An- 
thony MeNeill, starts his profes- 
sional life in a small mid-western 
town where he discovers many dis- 
concerting problems. By virtue of 
his idealism and his fearless cru- 
sading, he is called Doctor Galahad. 
The author is no “nice Nellie” and 
social evils as well as medical prac- 
tices and abuses are freely discussed 
and described, but with a serious 
desire to study the problem intelli- 
gently. On many counts the award 
to this book of the fifth Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $10,000 First Novel 
Prize seems justified. One objec- 
tionable element is the tendency to 
condone Tony’s unfortunate rela- 
sionship with Marietta and to be- 
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little Carolyn because her morality 
makes her conspicuous in an exag- 
geratedly rotten society. The au- 
thor, as well as Tony, has a confus- 
ing way of shifting values where 
these two girls are concerned and 
we wish the romantic phase of the 
novel more nearly approached the 
high level of the central theme. 
Too Young To Marry. By Mar- 
garet Culkin Banning (New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.50). In You 
Haven’t Changed Mrs. Banning shed 
some interesting light on the use- 
fulness of college training to a 
woman by the entertaining device 
of bringing three alumnae together 
for a tenth annual reunion, and un- 
folding the life each had led in the 
post-college interval with the phi- 
losophy each had developed toward 
her own equipment. This present 
book is a study of marriage under 
current conditions, and again Mrs. 


Banning chooses three examples by 
which to illustrate her conclusions. 
Most prominent are Cherry and 
Michael, typical of speed-and-swing- 
fed youth, who are balked by the 
cockeyed economics into which they 
emerge; in any other age nineteen 
and twenty-two would hardly have 
been considered too young to marry. 
These two married for love; 
Cherry’s cousin, Jane, married for 
money; and her “poor little rich” 
friend Kay dispensed with marriage 
altogether but found only tragedy 
at the end of her rainbow. As a 
left-hand accompaniment to the 
mingled arias of their problems 
runs the steady content of another 
couple, Lily and Anthony Ainslee, 
who had no time to begrudge their 
hardships because he was engaged 
in a race with poetic achievement 
and she was engrossed in helping 
him to win. 
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cents. Little Prayers for Boys and Girls. Taken from the Raccolta. 25 cents. My 
Father’s House. By M. H. Ruane. [Illustrated by Janet Robson. 75 cents. Our Blessed 
Lady. By Kilian J. Hennrich. $1.00. “Seeking Only God.” By Athanasius Bierbaum. 
$1.00. 

Sueep & Warp, New York: 

The Coloured Lands. By G. K. Chesterton. Illustrated by the author. $3.00. At Your 
Ease in a Catholic Church. By Mary Perkins. $2.00. Poets at Prayer. By Sister Mary 
James Power, S.S.N.D. $3.00. The Science of World Revolution. By Arnold Lunn. 
$3.00. Restoring All Things: A Guide to Catholic Action. Edited by John Fitzsimons 
and Paul McGuire. $2.00. 

Tue Catrnuouic Universiry or America, Washington, D. C. 
Nativism in Connecticut 1829-1880. Dissertation by Carroll John Noonan, M.A., S.S. 
B. Herper Boox Co., St. Louis: 
The Prince Who Gave His Gold Away. The story of the Russian Prince, Demetrius 
Gallitzin. By Sister M. Fides Glass. $2.00. 
Ovr SuNpay Vistrorn Press, Huntington, Ind.: 
Father Smith Instructs Jackson. By J. F. Noll. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
Associatep PuptisHers, Washington, D. C.: 
The Black Man in White America. By John G. Van Deusen, Ph.D. $1.25. 
Universiry or OKLAHOMA Press, Norman, Okla.: 
Lord Macaulay. Victorian Liberal. By Richmond Croom Beatty. $3.00. 














